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THE RESULTS OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


— is much in the general result of the elections in 
France which might be supposed to harmonize very well 
with what Imperialism is theoretically. For it would be unjust 
to deny that, in the mind of the Emperor, and of those who 


are capable of seeing Imperialism through the halo with which | 


his fancy surrounded it, the Government which the Second 


NAPOLEON was destined to establish was something more than a | 


mere stupid, grinding despotism. It was to be a strong Govern- 
ment, with a strong mind at the head of it, but at the same 
time it must realize the hopes and satisfy the wishes of every 
section and class. And, among other persons, those who think for 
their neighbours, and reflect upon public life, and have a sense 
of civic patriotism, ought to be able to contribute all they can 
to the public service. It is at once a discredit and a danger 


what the country wishes him, and be only the better esta- 
blished for complying; and he may learn what he is to do 
by having the index of an effective Opposition to guide him. 
He is, indeed, saved by his position from having to make 


| those sudden promises of a change of policy which are 


forced on the rulers of constitutional countries by the 
shifting tides of Nor need he 
give up any object on which he set his fancy, or abandon 
any enterprise with which he has connected his name. He 
is not likely to depart from that system of large expenditure 


| on public works which has, indeed, been a severe drain on 


to a great country that a heavy shroud of deadly ignorance | 


and apathy should completely envelope it. There ought to be 
some stir, some life, some vent for the ardour, or the doubts, or 
the discontents of the educated classes. The press, indeed, is 
full of dangers, and an Imperial Government that could bear 
to have the truth told of it every morning would cease to be 


itself. Nor is Parliamentary government, after the English | 


pattern, to be tolerated, for it is absurd that the Government 


should be committed to the hands of one man, and yet that he | 


should be made to do what he perhaps entirely disapproves 
of because a certain machinery of votes and speechifying 
has been brought to play against him. 
might obtain a safe advantage if the sense and intellect 
of the nation could but be brought to light, and made 
to show themselves, and to work in an appointed path, while 


yet their activity was kept within a recognised limit. And | 
| course, decline to be satisfied, and will suggest ‘that his 


it might be said that this is very much what is promised by 
the recent elections. The large towns have, itis true, shown 
a new disposition to think and act for themselves. A thrill 
of political life has passed through the population. In many 
important constituencies deputies have been returned to 
oppose the Ministry, and in many others the success of the 
Ministerial candidate has been seriously imperilled. Men 


France in the last ten years, but which has certainly gained 
him much popularity, and has directed the hoards of his sub- 
jects into many profitable investments. He willscarcely abandon 
the Mexican expedition, and the Mexicans wil! probably have 
to suffer severely for their courageous and resolute defence of 
Puebla. But it was unmistakeable at the elections that 
all those in France who are capable of reflecting on political 
subjects are bent on a diminution of the public expenditure, 
and on avoiding for the future the squandering of French 
life and money in distant purposeless expeditions. It was not 
only the success of the Opposition candidates that showed this, 
or the confidence with which they appealed on these 
two points to the convictions of their countrymen. In 
many places the Ministerial candidate had to take exactly 
the same line, and denounced extravagant expenditure and 


useless enterprises in a way which nothing but the ap- 


But the Empire | 


proval of the Préfet could have made to appear becoming in a 


friend of the Government. The Emperor may, therefore, feel 


sure that France at this moment would like him to be a little 
more economical, and a little less venturous, and, if he takes 
the hint, France will be pleased. The Opposition will, of 


economy is not sufficiently economical, and that his caution 


as to engaging in foreign entanglements is not sufficiently 


cautious. But if, on the whole, he is plainly going in the 


_ direction in which the country desires he should go, mere 


who can teach the Government something have been sent to _ 


the Chamber, and the hopes and fears of a new political era 
have been awakened in a dim and shadowy way. But all this 


is on a scale that makes it very safe. Nine-tenths of the | 


Chamber will still be composed of deputies who would vote 
black was white if they were bidden, and, therefore, the 
practical course of Government cannot be changed. Nor are 
the large towns at all less securely in the grasp of their master 
than they were. Paris may return an Opposition deputy in 
every district, but Paris is at the mercy of a ruler who has 
barracks full of soldiers within the city, and who has cleared in 
every direction those open paths for cannon-balls the spectacle of 
which, because they are lined with big white houses and rows of 
trees, is supposed by M. Persigny to awaken so much grati- 
tude and pleasure in the Parisians. Lyons and Marseilles 
are as liable as they were ten years ago to those fatal raids 
which swept off so many innocent and unknown men to the 
horrors of a penal settlement, and hushed the discontented 
into the silence of a gloomy fear. Therefore the reality of 
power is the same, and the deep foundations of the Imperial 
Government remain unshaken. But the Empire has a new 
spirit and energy thrown into it by the presence of capable 
and eminent men in its councils, and the intellect of its great 
cities is saved from stagnation and despair, while yet the 
invisible chains it never ceases to wear are sufficient to prevent 
it from doing any harm. 

A sanguine and enlightened Imperialist might easily carve 
out some comfort for himself of this sort; and it appears to us 
to be substantially true that a certain degree of political life is 
quite consistent with at least the temporary strength of the | 
Empire. ‘There is no reason why the Emreror should not do 


criticism of details will be powerless to diminish the favour- 
able impression which this will produce. And if this is the result 
of the elections, it is by no means clear that France, feeling 
the great fact that power lies in the hands of the chief of the 
army, and that there is no chance of any great and sudden 
access of liberty, will not be very tolerably content. 

And it must be remembered that if, in one direction, 
the Government has suffered a defeat, and has discovered 
more of political thought and political courage than it 
expected, in another direction it has achieved a great 
triumph. The recent elections have done much to rid it 
of its fear of the clergy. The priests have carried their 


candidates in very few places. One or two of the Ultra- 


montane opponents of the Government have been returned, 
but that is all. And in no place have the clerical 
party or their friends ventured on any strong appeal to the 
masses on the points most dear to the chief champions of the 
Papacy. There has been scarcely an allusion to the temporal 
power of the Pore or to the Christian duty of supporting it. 
It is evident that Frenchmen of the present day do not care 
about keeping the Pore up and aggrandizing or protecting the 
Church, in the sense in which they care about having fewer 
taxes to pay or having their relations saved from being sent 
to die of yellow fever in the tropics. A year ago, when the 
Emperor was supposed to be hesitating whether he should let 
the Italians have Rome or not, it was generally thought that 
the great influence which the priests could bring to bear 
against him if he ceased to occupy Rome went far to. deter- 


mine his resolution. But the elections have shown that the 


priests could do little to hurt him, and that he may be guided 
by considerations of pure secular expediency. Nor is this all. 
The priests have been shown to be capable of being something 
worse than defeated. They have been shown, in at least one 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 

| | | 
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remarkable instance, to be willing to be bought over. M. DE 
MontaLemnert, the first of Catholic orators, the champion of 
Rome, the philosophic friend of the Papacy, the literary hero 
of Ultramontanism, was rejected, and he was rejected because 
the Bishop of the diocese worked openly and hard against 
him. The Bishop, when appointed, undertook to be a friend 
of the Government, and he has amply redeemed his promise. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of the fact. The 
Government was very anxious to keep M. pz MonTALEMBERT 
out, and the chief reason for this anxiety was the apprehension 
lest the eloquence and the fame of the great orator might 
cause embarrassment whenever the Government was supposed 
to be endangering the interests of Catholicism. And yet such 
a man has been condemned to silence, and the Papacy has 
lost its champion in the Chamber, through the agency of a 
Bishop. Nothing could provoke a more bitter contempt in 
the minds of Frenchmen for the clerical party, or more amply 
justify the indifference with which the cause of the priests 
appears to be regarded. 

This makes the path of the Emreror much clearer. It is 
not difficult for a man with his ability to fall in with the 
general line in which the political thought of the country is 
running, and to spend less and be more careful of his soldiers. 
But if the clergy were strong, and honest, and determined—if 
they appealed to feelings largely and deeply entertained—and if 
the jobbing of political Bishops was a thing not to be pur- 


internecine war was carried on with every circumstance of 
violence and cruelty; and it may, perhaps, in a conflict of 
impossibilities, be allowable to select the course which is 
nominally the more humane. When the three Powers have 
agreed to propose an armistice, they will be met by the further 
question whether they are prepared to enforce the acceptance 
of their recommendations. Lord Russet expresses the 
deliberate opinion of his countrymen when he protests against 
war on behalf of Poland, although Lord ELLennorovau states, 
with approximate truth, that the motive power of diplomacy 
consists exclusively in the force which may lie behind it. Yet 
it is almost impossible to be silent in view of a contest which 
deeply interests every intelligent portion of the European com- 
munity. By discussing the Polish question in the House of 
Lords, Lord ELLensoroucH himself makes one of those appeals 
to justice and to public opinion which he deprecates or slights 
as useless when they are formally addressed to a foreign 
Government. Perhaps he underrates the force of national 
protests, which, notwithstanding pacific professions, neces- 
sarily involve a certain amount of menace, although the 
threatened danger may be contingent or remote. 

The reticence of diplomatic language is more significant than 
the conventional phraseology which accompanies and conceals 
it. The notes which will probably be addressed by England, 
France, and Austria to their representatives at St. Petersburg, 
suggest a solution of the Polish problem which is impracticable 


chased—the Emreror would have to deal with a power inde- 
pendent of his own, and which he might have to obey very 
much against his wishes. As it is, the Emperor has, for the 
present, gained rather than lost by the elections; and he may 
perhaps be inclined to press his advantage, and, by making 
some further approach to the appearance of liberty, give a 
fuller vent to the desire for political action which he hopes 
always to be able to restrain within very moderate limits. 
But the elections have also revealed, among other things, the 
weak point of Imperialism. The difficulty of all despotisms 
is to get servants that are to be trusted, and this difficulty is 
immensely increased by the character which French Im- | 
perialism claims for itself. It requires the nicest tact, and 

the largest patience, and the readiest adaptation of means to | 
ends, in order to work so delicate and complicated a system as | 
that of an expansion of intellectual and political activity under | 
the check of an overwhelming physical force. But the 
Emperor, even if capable of understanding vaguely how this 
system is to be worked, is far too undetermined, and too fond | 
of abstracting himself from daily cares, to direct every process 
himself; and when he tries to work through others, he finds no 
one to his hand except such blundering, shortsighted, hot- 
headed partisans as M. pe Persicny. This is where the 
Empire threatens to break down. The time may come when 
there will be no Louis Napoteon behind the M. pe Persiaxy 
of the day ; and then either the Opposition will be much more 
formidable than it is now, or ae Imperialism will depart 
altogether from its theoretical character, and will be nothing 
more than a despotism of the most stupid and barbarous sort. 


POLAND, 


fe conversation in the House of Lords on Monday last 
strongly illustrated the complications of the Polish 
question. Lord ELLensoroven, while he avowed a desire to 
maintain the influence of Russia in Europe, recommended that 
Poland should be made an independent kingdom under some 
prince of the Imperial family. As the Emperor ALEXANDER, 
however, will assuredly not adopt the suggestion, it is useless 
to discuss a compromise which might probably be advan- 
tageous if it were not altogether imagingry. It is with 
Russian claims to sovereignty, and with Polish efforts for 
independence, that the Governments of England, France, and 
Austria have practically to deal. The difficulty of even 
devising a feasible proposal seems almost insuperable. Lord 
ELiensorouGn proved that an armistice was impossible ; and 
Lord Russet, not less conclusively, answered that it was 
nevertheless indispensable. A cessation of arms implies a 
demarcation of limits between regular belligerents, occupying 
respectively certain districts, with temporary exemption from 
hostile interference. In Poland, the enemies are intermingled 
with one another in every part of the country; and the 
Russian officers, with the aid of the peasants whom they can 
cajole or bribe, exercise military tyranny over all unarmed 
opponents. ‘The bands of insurgents only meet together for 
the purpose of active operations, and during an intermission 
of hostilities they must either cease to exist, or violate the 
conventions which might have been executed on their behalf. 
On the other hand, Lord RussE.t was justified in arguing that 


it would be idle to negotiate between the combatants while an 


because it is incomplete. When the three Governments 
propose the establishment of a representative system in the 
Kingdom of Poland, they ask an ostensible concession which 
neither expresses their own opinion nor realizes the objects of 
the insurrection. Lord Russet. may be supposed to cherish 
a pervading faith in Parliamentary institutions; but M. 
Drovyn pe Luvys is the colleague of M. pr Persicny, who 
denounces a constitutional Opposition as an organized con- 
spiracy, and Count Recusere speaks in the name of a Court 
which has but recently abandoned on compulsion the rudest 
and most undisguised form of administrative despotism. ‘The 
Emperor ALEXANDER will not be deeply impressed by the desire 
to propagate liberal doctrines which animates his advisers in 
Paris or Vienna, and Prince Gortscnakorr has already informed 
Lord Russe.u that English institutions are inapplicable to the 
state of society which prevails in Russia and in Poland. It is 
still more material to remember that the heroic struggle of the 
Poles themselves is directed to the attainment of wider and 
higher objects. Parliaments will probably follow the victory 
which almost begins to seem possible; but the gallant scythe- 
men and their leaders are fighting, not for representation, but 
for independence. When the revolt began, they broke with 
the Russian dynasty as the American Confederates finally 
repudiated the Government of Washington. They well know 
that Imperial promises, even if they were as liberal as their 
own former demands, want the guarantee which would be 
necessary to secure their observance. No outrage could be 
more inconsistent with the existing law than the conscription 
which provoked the rebellion. A Parliament may be a sove- 
reign Assembly, as in England, or a Prussian butt for Minis- 
terial insolence. It is idle to ask a Constitution from a 
Government which would unhesitatingly despatch any for- 
midable opponent to the depths of Siberia. 

The chief objection to the diplomatic remonstrances of 
foreign Powers is founded on the difference between the area 
of the insurrection and the Poland of diplomacy. If similar 
negotiations were pending between the European Governments 
and the United States, it would be absurd to stipulate for the 
separate rights of Virginia and North Carolina, while Georgia 
and Alabama were equally in arms. The Poles have risen 
against their oppressors almost from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, and yet Lord Russext can only recognise the petty 
Kingdom which was created at Vienna from the former Duch 
of Warsaw. Volhynia and Podolia are in revolt, tho h 
they were seized by Russia in 1793. The provinces to the 
East of the Dwina and the Dnieper still resent the spoliation 
of 1772; and even the earlier annexations of Russia are now 
seriously menaced. The Poles who happen to belong to the 
Congress Kingdom are not at liberty to separate their for- 
tunes from the cause of their countrymen within the Russian 
frontier. In this respect, if in no other, their interest enforces 
the dictates of honour and duty, for their hope of persisting 
in the struggle until they can receive assistance from 
abroad mainly depends on the wide area which the insurrec- 
tion covers. The Russians could almost certainly collect a force 
sufficient to crush the Poles of the Kingdom ; but at present 
they are compelled to scatter their troops over several degrees 
of latitude and longitude. In some of the widely separated 
districts which take part in the war, the peasants, for various 
reasons, are disposed to aid the national cause, which is 
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elsewhere supported only by the upper and middle classes. 
Tt is not even certain that the contagion of resistance may 
not extend to some purely Russian provinces. On the whole, 
religion and language form a surer bond of union than the 
provisions of the Treaty of Vienna. It is intelligible that 
Austria should be unwilling to recur to the original partition, 
but the reasons which confine the attention of England to the 
rights of the Kingdom are little more than technical scruples, and 
France professes a sympathy with the Polish nation wherever 
it is struggling for its independence. The diplomatic com- 
munications which have been addressed to Russia are chiefly 
important as indicating the possible policy of the Western 
Powers if they at any future time proceed from words to 
acts. No party in England proposes immediate interference, 
and the blunder of the Mexican expedition renders it difficult 
for France to engage in any European war. It may be true, 
as Lord Stratrorp pe Repcirre declared, that the world is at 
present in a confused and disjointed state, but every Govern- 
ment is pressed by the strongest motives to avoid or postpone 
any actual collision. 

There is something to be said in favour of Lord ELten- 
norouGn’s opinion that the greatness of Russia is essential to 
the balance of power, or, in other words, to the object of 
checking the aggrandizement of France. In the last days of 
Napo.ron, Russia, for the first and last time, rendered valuable 
services to Europe. On all earlier and later occasions, the 
aggressive propensities of the great Northern Monarchy have 
been dangerous to civilization and to national independence. 
Russia was allied with Austria and France against Prussia 
and England in the Seven Years’ War; and when England 
was engaged in war with the revolted American colonies, with 
France, with Spain, and with Holland, Carnariye II. took the 
opportunity of aiming a blow at English maritime greatness 
by forming, with the other Baltic States, the Armed Neutrality 
of the North. The Emperor Pavt joined the French Re- 
public against England, and some years afterwards his son 
agreed with Napo.ron at Tilsit on a partition of Europe. 
When the elder branch of the Bovurnons was on the eve of its 
fall, CHAnLEs X. was engaged in negotiation with Nicnoxas for 
an alliance directed to the overthrow of the Turkish Empire. 
Even since the Crimean war, the Courts of France and Russia 
have more than once affected the ostentatious display of a 
menacing friendship. Two great military Empires, separated 
by wide distances, may easily select separate objects for 
their cupidity and ambition, and experience shows that an 
arrangement between France and Russia may at any time en- 
danger the general peace. It is not the business of English 
statesmen to plot against the greatness of any existing Power, 
but if the Polish insurrection should unexpectedly cripple the 
strength of Russia, some consolation might be found for the 
inevitable misfortune. There is, at least, no sufficient reason 
for checking the natural sympathy which attends the 
gallant struggle of an oppressed community. A peculiar 
moral interest attaches to a resistance organized and 
conducted by the national leaders and _ representatives 
of the nation, in defiance. of the apathy or treason 
of a degraded population. The appeals of Russian 
oflicials to the avarice or jealousy of the peasantry remove 
any doubt which might have been entertained as to the 
justice of the Polish cause; and when the agents of a despotic 
monarchy practise the doctrines of revolutionary Jacobins, 
the lovers of law and order ought to unite with the friends of 
liberty in denouncing their crime. The satisfaction of being 
certainly on the right side is unfortunately somewhat alloyed 
by the impossibility of giving practical effect to benevolent 
sympathies. 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, 


ik is, perhaps, futile to conjecture on what grounds Lord 
PaLMErsTON will recommend the vote of half a million for 
the purchase of the Exhibition Buildings on Monday night. 
But, giving the Premier anticipatory credit for his tact in 
selecting the least obnoxious grounds for this monstrous 
outlay, we may assume that it will be suggested that the 
country labours under a large and pressing want of space for 
new museums and artistic and scientific institutions, and that the 
contemplated purchase offers an admirable and rare opportunity 
of supplying this need at an incredibly small cost. We shall 
now try to meet these arguments, and they are certainly the 
least offensive which are likely to be offered. It may be ad- 
mitted that, considering what this country is, and what London 
is, we do not occupy that rank, as regards museums, which our 
European position and the national necessities require. The 
British Museum, for instance, is both crowded and bare. It 
is overstocked and understocked. It attempts to fulfil too 


many purposes, and it accomplishes no purpose. Not only is it 
deficient in positive acquisitions, but its stores are not rela- 
tively well disposed. It is neither an exhaustive nor a well- 
balanced collection. Then, again, it may be said that the 
building in Trafalgar-square is a solecism. The old and modern 
schools both suffer by keeping house in common. The part- 
nership between the nation and the Royal Academy, like 
many other partnerships, only produces a_ perennial 
wrangle. Very possibly, that curious institution called the 
National Portrait Gallery owes something of its acknowledged 
insignificance to being stowed away, nobody knows exactiy 
where, in certain garrets somewhere near Westminster. The 
United Service Museum might be more popular if we knew 
where to find it, and the Museum of Architectural Models 
and Examples would certainly be all the better for having 
house-room of its own. But admitting all this—and more than 
this might be conceded if it were necessary—this catalogue of 
existing defects by no means proves the desirableness of taking 
all or any of these institutions to the groves of Brompton. 


The first and all-essential condition of the usefulness of any 
Museum is that it should be available for the daily wants of 
the whole population. This principle Parliament, following 
common sense and common opinion, has more than once laid 
down. Scientific men have openly pronounced against re- 
moving the Natural History collection of the British Museum 
to Brompton. It will not, perhaps, be even suggested by 
Lord Patmerston that the Royal Academy, with its lectures, 
its schools, and its annual exhibition, shall be banished to the 
suburbs, Parliament has formally decided that the national 
pictures shall remain where they are. Here, then, are two 
decisions of the country. First, it has been ruled that there 
is to be a large Natural History collection in Great Russell- 
street, where there is also, and ever must be, an enormous 
and increasing library; and secondly, that the National 
Gallery is to remain where it is, and that the Royal Academy 
must retain, if not its present, at least an equally central 
home. These conditions dispose of the Brompton job, unless 
that job is intended —which, in point of fact, it is, though 
this, the real meaning of the Government proposition, will not 
be avowed—to reverse these decisions of Parliament and the 
country. Ifthe half-million sterling to be asked for by Lord 
Patmerston is to be devoted to purposes in which the 
National Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Natural History 
Collections are to have no share, then, we presume, so flagrant 
a proposal as that we are to spend this enormous sum on 
new museums, to contain nobody knows what, can hardly be 
ventured upon, even by an economical Minister. But it will 
be said, What are we to do? Nobody, perhaps, likes the 
Brompton site, but none other is available. We deny 
that no other site is available; but we go further, 
and argue that a bad site is as bad as, or worse than, 
no site at all. As to the Natural History collection, it 
has been shown repeatedly that we have not exhausted 
the capabilities of Great Russell-street. Till the whole 
quadrangle of which the British Museum buildings only 
occupy a part is appropriated, there is no occasion to 
think of sending any portion of its contents to Brompton, or to 
Hackney Downs, or to the Isle of Dogs, where they would be 
equally useful. And if it be said that land at Brompton is 
cheaper than at Bloomsbury, the answer is obvious. It is not 
cheaper if it will be useless. The silversmiths and bankers in 
Cornhill and Lombard-street would laugh at us if we assured 
them that they could get infinitely larger premises at a ridicu- 
lously low rent at Mile End or Islington. And what is true 
of Great Russell-street is true of Trafalgar-square. It is 
simply absurd to say that a site for picture galleries is not to be 
had in Trafalgar-square. Ifthe pictures are worth having, they 
are worth keeping on the “ finest site in the world.” At the back 
of the National Gallery there is more space than it is at all con- 
venient to interested parties to admit. There are the barracks 
and St. Martin’s Workhouse, and a whole mass of useless, and, 
indeed, discreditable property, which might, with the greatest 
ease, be absorbed into the present National Gallery site. And 
if a railway company can buy many acres at fifty yards’ dis- 
tance, the country can acquire a site even in this noble situa- 
tion if it chooses. But something else remains to be said. 
It is perfectly childish to pretend that a central and most con- 
venient site for Museums and Galleries is unattainable 
without going down to Brompton, when we have actually an 
enormous plot of land, the property of the nation, in hand at 
this moment, an admirable site, doing nothing — absolutely 
lying fallow—entreating and imploring occupation for the last 
five or six years. Is Burlington House and are Burlington 
Gardens blotted out of the map of London? Why should the 
Portraits, and the Patents and the Models and the Specimens 
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go down the Western road when there is all this land in Picca- 
dilly vacant? To go on buying new sites for Museums 
before we have used up our old ones is just the old story of 
the Englishman going naked because he could not settle 
the fashion of his garments. It will be surely time enough 
to talk of Brompton when we have covered the back of 
Trafalgar-square, and the whole of the Bloomsbury quad- 
rangle, and the site of Burlington House and Burlington 
Gardens. If a public company can talk, at the present 
moment, of appropriating Leicester-square for a meat market, 
it is ridiculous to say that central sites cannot be acquired ; 
and if morality might be allowed to come in as an addi- 
tional reason for making a central clearance, it is possible 
that the removal of Oxendon-street and Panton-street might 
tend to elevate the public mind and to act as an educational 
instrument—this is, we believe, the language of the day—quite 
as much as encouraging visitors to Brompton. Admitting, then, 
or rather conceding, that we want additional Museum space, 
the fact remains that we can get plenty of space in all these 
central situations. 


Oh. but Brompton is so cheap—it is sucha bargain! Just 
to think of getting what is worth 710,0c00/. for a trumpery 
quarter of a million or so, which is all that we shall be asked 
for at present. ‘This sort of appeal is rather feminine, and the 
reply to it ought to be rather masculine. This is just what 
ladies say ~when they are dazzled by the  selling-off 
placards; and the stern marital answer is, or ought 
to be, concise. Rubbish is dear at any price. Sham 
goods and swindling wares never can be cheap. The people 
who are engaged in this style of business ought to be 
scouted and denounced. If new museums are wanted, 
they are not wanted at Brompton; and if they are established 
at Brompton, they will not be useful to Art or Science, for 
artists, students, and workers cannot afford the time to go to 
one of the outskirts of London, and they will be mere lounges 
and holiday amusements. They will certainly fulfil a purpose 
at Brompton, but not that purpose which alone ought to be 
connected with the sacred name and interests of Art and 
Science. Nor is the distance of the proposed institutions 
their only drawback. Art does not want all this cen- 
tralization, nor do we want all our “ educational instruments” 
to be set out on a single show-board. To concentrate 
all our Art-treasures is to make them useless. What we 
want is, to have each single science completely illustrated 
by its own appropriate specimens. We want a special 
museum, distinct, isolated, and self-contained. On this a 
student’s attention may be concentrated without the distraction 
of some other exhibition in the next room. If the Exhibition 
Buildings are bought, they can only be filled with discordant 
and heterogeneous collections perfectly distracting and con- 
founding in their profusion. And, above all, the history of what 
has been done in the South Kensington Museum and in Great 
Exhibitions is not encouraging. We are asked for the half 
million to carry out, and to crown, and to perpetuate the 
South Kensington system. That system is the system of 
departments, and inspectors, and organizers. It is the system 
of bureaux and superintendents. Art and science do not 
flourish under these cold and obstructive shades. The curators 
and superintendents do. Small littérateurs such as Mr. H. Cove, 
whilome Felix Summerley and editor of some very respectable 
Nursery Rhymes, may profit by the system which makes them 
C.B.s, tenants rent-free of mansions built at the public expense, 
and of superintendences and secretariates many, and successive, 
and successful. Artists like Mr. RepGrave may find the 
system profitable as well as pleasant. Sir Wentwortn DILKE, 
Baronet, Sir Francis Sanprorp, Knight, Mr. Epcar Bowrrna, 
C.B., and the officials of the Society of Art’, may give evidence 
very favourable to the extension of the South Kensington 
system. They have their reward, and we are not disposed to 
menace their honours or their emoluments. But neither are 
we ready to encourage a perpetual series of such successes. 
They are already costly enough, and to lay out half a million 
of the tax-payers’ money, together with an unknown addition 
to the estimates for ever, to say nothing of a prospective 
swelling of the baronetage and knightage, merely to encourage 
the growth of organizers of Industrial Museums, and curators 
of Art Collections, and Councillors of Great Exhibitions, is, 
to say the least of it, very expensive. No doubt we are 
not grateful to our benefactors. Cato and Aristipes were 
not popular. It is with us as with Cowrerr’s bumpkin tithe- 
payers. We admit that our teachers are orthodox, learned, 
active, intelligent. The sermons preached by Great Exhi- 
bitions are touching—the example of our Art curators and 
museum managers is edifying. Jobbery lifts up its voice in 
high places, and preaches from a lucrative rostrum. We 


have nothing to say to the great public instructors, except 
what farmers say at tithing time — 
A rarer man than yous 
In pulpit none shall hear ; 
but yet, methinks, to tell you true, 
You sell it mighty dear. 


THE DISPUTE WITH BRAZIL. 


pee great, Brazilian question is still unsettled, while the 
majority of even intelligent Englishmen scarcely know of 
its existence. When a dispute arises with some remote and 
insignificant State, there is a general tendency, in the first 
instance, to impute blame to the Foreign Office and its agents, 
The merits of the controversy are, for the most part, utterly 
obscure, and the only intelligible part of the transaction con- 
sists in some vigorous measure which perhaps appears 
oppressive on the part of the stronger Power. Further re- 
flection suggests that, as it is by no means the interest of any 
Minister to involve himself in a squabble, there are probably 
either sound reasons or plausible excuses for any exceptional 
act of energy. It must be confessed that it is difficult for 
ordinary politicians to take an interest in the affairs of 
Brazil. Those who have special means of information declare 
that the Brazilian Government spends large sums in circu- 
lating information or statements which are calculated to render 
its policy popular in Europe. If, however, the representa- 
tives of the Empire, who are now holding their annual Ses- 
sion, have any desire to reduce their Estimates, they cannot 
do better than strike out any vote which may be proposed 
for subventions to news-writers. A certain number of 
merchants, and a small section of the diplomatic body, have 
opinions on Brazilian affairs which are not likely to be affected 
by the arguments of hired journalists, and the rest of the com- 
munity is invulnerable to misrepresentation on matters to 
which it is wholly and invincibly indifferent. As far as any 
current of opinion can be discerned in a general stagnation, 
there is perhaps a disposition to look with favour on a South 
American State, which has a constitutional sovereign with an 
authentic pedigree. Brazil has kept clear of revolutions, it 
has a considerable commerce, and for some years past it has 
discontinued the slave-trade. If it is objected that, before the 
practice could be repressed, the English Government was 
forced to strain the rules of international law, a complacent 
sense of superior virtue inclines philanthropists to regard with 
favour the reformed victims of judicious coercion. Although 
Lord AzerpeeNn and Lord Patmerston put down the Brazilian 
slave-trade, the inhabitants of Brazil themselves must be 
supposed to have made some moral advance since the removal 
of their favourite temptation. 

Even in their improved condition, and notwithstanding 
their advantages over the adjacent Republics, the Brazilians 
are probably by no means exempt from moral or political 
failings. The Portuguese themselves are not perfect, and 
experience shows that a European stock is seldom improved 
by transplantation across the Atlantic. The country is 
scantily peopled; its natural riches are but slowly developed; 
and recent occurrences show that, both in the provinces and 
in the capital, law is unsatisfactorily administered. Mr. 
Layard, on a late occasion, recapitulated a long series of 
grievances which have been inflicted on English subjects, and 
followed by insufficient redress. The functionaries of Brazil, 
if they resemble the same class in other countries which are 
in a similar state of civilization, are probably not superior to 
partiality and corruption. Foreigners are always exposed 
to an undue share of official injustice, and the English 
merchants at Rio form so important a body that they 
may possibly have excited a certain amount of unpopu- 
larity and envy. Petty Governments, or their subordinates, 
often take pleasure in proving their independence b 
relying on the patience or apathy of the great Powers wi 
whom they have to deal. It is true that the disputes in 
which England is engaged exceed in number, and still 
more in notoriety, the corresponding collisions of other States 
of equal rank ; but the commercial relations of the chief traders 
of the world sufficiently account for the constant recurrence 
of contested claims, and it may be added that all English 
transactions receive an exceptional publicity in the news- 
papers. The comparison, if it were carefully followed out 
into the details of various negotiations, would perhaps not be 
discreditable to the long-suffering endurance of Downing- 
street. ‘The Governments of France and of the United States are 
at least equally peremptory. No event is more common than 
a threatening mission from Washington to some South 
American State; and the French enterprise in Mexico may 


be set off against all the embargos and reprisals which have 
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been effected or threatened by the English Government 
within half a century. It is, on the whole, surprising that so 
few occasions are found in which force has been found neces- 
sary for the purpose of bringing minor States to reason. 


The accumulated claims of English subjects against Brazil, 
on account of various kinds of alleged ill-treatment, are said 
to amount to three or four hundred thousand pounds. The 
hardships endured by the creditors have not induced the 
English Government to adopt any strong measures for securing 
redress, but the habitual delay of justice may reasonably have 
influenced the judgment of the Foreign Office when new claims 
were founded on oflicial misconduct. Whether the English ship 
which was wrecked on the coast two years ago was plundered 
with the connivance of the local magistrates, and whether the 
officers of the Forte were arrested in the capital with a guilty 
knowledge on the part of the police, private critics of the 
policy of the Government may fairly decline to inquire. 
Lord RussEt and his agents are not exempt from error or 
superior to Parliamentary confutation, but it is more probable 
that their judgment should be correct than that the Brazilians 
should have been treated with wanton and purposeless 
injustice. After the English Government had preferred a 
moderate claim for compensation, many months elapsed 
without any reasonable prospect of satisfaction for the 
wrongs which had been committed ; and the Admiral on the 
station was then instructed to put the necessary pres- 
sure on the Government by proceeding to reprisals. Ie 
accordingly detained five vessels for a few days, and the 
matter was apparently terminated by the assent of the Brazi- 
lian authorities to the principle of compensation. Nothing can 
be more unjust than the charges or insinuations which have 
been advanced against Mr. Curistie for his share in the trans- 
action. In directing the reprisals he performed an indispensa- 
ble duty, as he was controlled by absolute orders from Lord 
Russet, and he only interfered to postpone, on his own 
responsibility, the execution of the measure. It is utterly 
unfair to draw an invidious contrast between his supposed 
harshness to the Brazilians and the personal friendliness to 
England which is attributed to M. Morema. It is always 
the interest of a diplomatist to preserve friendly relations with 
the Government to which he is accredited; but when it 
becomes necessary to remonstrate or to threaten, it is his first 
duty to prefer the strict observance of his instructions to the 
pleasanter task of consulting the wishes of foreigners. 


Although it seems scarcely fair for one of the parties in a 
dispute to pronounce a positive judgment on its merits, there 
ean scarcely be a doubt that the Government of Brazil at 
present occupies an untenable position. The reprisals would 
have furnished a sufficient excuse for breaking off diplomatic 
relations, but as the opportunity was passed over, and as the 
demand of the English Government was conceded, it seems 
absurd to withdraw the Brazilian Minister because Lord 
Russe refuses to apologize for the measure which extorted a 
promise of compensation. Reprisals, though consistent with 
the precedents and doctrines of international law, are in 
practice only exercised at the expense of minor Powers. If 
French vessels were seized, by way of reprisal, at Liverpool, 
or English vessels at Havre, France or England would un- 
doubtedly consider the sequestration as a cause of war. As, 
however, the proceeding is technically legal, it involves no 
insult to a country which may not be strong enough to resist 
it. The Brazilian Government, under pressure, acknowledged 
the right of the English claimants to compensation, and the 
amount was left by consent to the decision of a competent 
arbitration. It was impossible at the same time to pro- 
ceed with the reference as to the amount, and to confess 
that the claim was founded on irregularity and extor- 
tion. Lord Russet went to the limit of concession when 
he assured M. Moreira that no affront was intended to 
the nation or Government of Brazil. It would have been 
difficult to maintain such an assertion if the reprisals at Rio 
had been acts of piratical violence justified only by the 
possession of irresistible force. When the present irritation 
has passed over, diplomatic relations will be quietly resumed, 
and perhaps the intercourse of the Governments may, for a 
time, be smoother and more friendly from the recollection of 
recent embarrassment. In the meantime, Brazil is secure from 
any unfriendly proceeding on the part of England, and 
probably the Ministers may find their safe display of spirit 
convenient for the purpose of the next Parliamentary election. 
Few English politicians will even be aware whether M. 
Moreira is in Paris or in London; but it is not inexpedient 
that, even in less important matters, the foreign policy of the 
Government should be subjected to vigilant criticism. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable impression of foreigners, 


Englishmen in general are by no means anxious that their 
Government should practise an overbearing demeanour to 
weaker Powers. 


SERGEANT LILLEY. 


iG is evidently Utopian to expect that there should be any 

perceptible approximation between the morality of the 
Horse Guards and the morality of the rest of the world. 
Sergeant Litey’s case is almost as strong a test as could be 
applied. Colonel Crawtey did to him precisely what Surajah 
Dow au did to the English merchants at Calcutta—precisely 
what the slave-traders do to their negroes in the hold of a 
slave-ship. He put him into a prison so foul and close that, 
in the hot Indian climate, though a robust and sober 
man, he sickened and died. And he did this for no offence 
of which his victim had been guilty—not even to gratify 
any martinet’s grudge; but simply because the man was 
a witness in an inquiry affecting the Colonel's military con- 
duct. He appears to have known what the prisoner was 
suffering ; for, just at the last, he gave orders which made his 
confinement more severe. And he seems to have known how 
bitterly it was aggravated by the fact that Sergeant Littey’s 
wife was dying at the time. The case could not well have 
been worse. In no civilized country in the world would 
gentlemen associate with the perpetrator of such an act of 
cruelty. In any service but the army, the chief would not 
lose a day in instituting proceedings upon a charge which, if 
proved, would at least rid him of a subordinate who could so 
misuse his power. ‘The Commanper-in-Cuier, disputing none 
of the facts, does not punish the offender — he does not even 
force him to resign. He is of opinion that the necessities of 
the case will be met by a mild objurgation, which a man of 
Colonel Craw ey’s cuticle will probably interpret as a deco- 
rously-veiled approval. 


This case, and that of the persecutions of Captain Ronertson 
by Colonel Bentixcx, which happened a year ago, have sufli- 
ciently established that the Commanper-1N-Cuizr will never 
punish a colonel for any outrage short of actual assassination, 
so long as it is committed towards an inferior in grade. 
From these two cases, one might perhaps infer that the amount 


of injury permitted is graduated strictly according to the 


rank of the sufferer. There is a wide difference between the 
kinds of tyranny of which Captain Ropertson and Sergeant 
Littey were the victims; but then, there is also a 
wide difference between the rank of captain and the rank 
of sergeant, and, consequently, in the amount of sympathy 
felt for them by the Horse Guards. Against the tough tex- 
ture of this military morality, public indignation will spend 
its force in vain. The-idea that people whom you have an 
unlimited right of ordering about can have any rights of their 
own is rather the artificial result of education than the sug- 
gestion of a natural instinct. All mankind are, in disposition, 
slave-drivers by nature. A consideration for inferiors, and, 
still more, a conception of the fact that their equal rights to 
justice and kindness are in no way impaired by the factitious 
inferiority in which society, for its own purposes, has placed 
them, argues a very considerable advance in civilization—very 
much greater than it is reasonable to expect from the martinets 
at the Horse Guards. It would be futile, therefore, to ask them 
to look upon a case like poor Litiey’s as a jury would look 
upon it, and to punish Colonel Crawiey as they would 
punish any other man who had caused the death of a fellow- 
man by acruel and illegal act of tyranny. But still, asa matter 
of public decency, they ought to show some substantial marks 
of indignation. The army is not quite independent of the 
public opinion of those who pay for it, or those who recruit 
it. No doubt it would be, if the ideal of the Horse Guards 
could be attained. But we none of us can attain to an ideal, 
in the present age of the world at least; and, therefore, until 
we have reached the military millennium in which every 
colonel shall be allowed to shut up and bake to death one 
non-commissioned officer a week, it would be wiser in the 
authorities to pay some sort of regard to the feeling of uni- 
versal indignation which has been excited by the intelligence 
of this atrocious outrage. If Colonel Craw ey only had the 
happiness to be an American, he would meet with a more 
appreciative public. General Corcoran’s murder of one of his 
otlicers does not appear to have diminished his popularity in 
any degree, or, indeed, to have excited any emotion in any- 
body’s mind. But in England, where public feeling has not 
been degraded by civil war, it would be a mistake to count 
upon the same indifference. 

If this were really, what it has been represented to be, an 
isolated case, it might do no very permanent harm to pass it 
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over. It is not likely that the Inniskillings will ever again 
become brilliant specimens either of harmony or efficiency 
under a Colonel whom they know to have been branded by the 
common opinion of their countrymen with the stigma of having 
committed an act of eruelty so savage and merciless as to 
cause the death of a fellow-creature. The evils of Colonel 
CraWLEY’s continuance in power would, however, at any rate 
be confined to the one regiment which has the misfortune to 
be under him. But it is very improbable that this should be 
an isolated case. ‘The temptations of a little brief authority in 
a remote dependency, far from superiors or independent wit- 
nesses, are very powerful; and an Indian sun, causing at once 
indolence and biliousness, will infect even mild men with the 

ical tendencies which chiefly arise from ill-temper 
and the dislike of trouble. And the difficulty of bringing 
into the light of day the misdeeds of military or naval officers 
towards their inferiors is almost insuperable. Everybody 
unites against the subaltern or private who has a charge to 
bring against his commander. He is bullied by his equals in 
rank till he hardly dare appear at mess; every indignity that 
can be defended upon the pretext of maintaining discipline is 
heaped upon him by his immediate superiors; and even at 
the Horse Guards, whose authority and whose regulations he 
is in effect upholding, he is not protected. They support him 
with a perfunctory and grudging precision, and jealously 
watch for some technical slip in his proceedings which shall 
enable them to crush him. Even if he succeeds in his imme- 
diate object, he has the satisfaction of knowing that his name 
is in the black book, and that he may give up all foolish 
dreams of advancement in his profession. A soldier, there- 
fore, will suffer very much before he or his comrades will 
complain; and in the heart of India no one else is likely to 
complain for him. There is, indeed, one evidence which the 
frowns of authority cannot silence ; but it is only by the 
death of the victim that attention is called to the tyranny 
for which our military system gives too much opportunity in 
distant countries. As it can, by the nature of the case, be 
but rarely discovered, it should never be allowed to pass, 
when it is discovered, without exemplary punishment. 

The peculiar circumstances of the English army make the 
call for a severe example the more imperious. It is composed 
upon a system which has hitherto been found to work well, 
but which is theoretically more absurd than any that could be 
conceived. The purchase-system has nothing but its prac- 
tical merits to recommend it. But such cases as this will 
cause many to doubi seriously of those practical merits. At 
all events, its continuance will be obviously inconsistent with 
the concession to commanding officers of unlimited powers over 
those under them. If Colonels are to be allowed to practise 
with impunity such cruelties as those of which Colonel 
Craw ey has been guilty, the depositaries of such a fearful 
trust should owe their position to no mere accident of 
fortune. It will not do that one Englishman should be 
allowed to purchase the power of baking another Englishman 
to death. 


It is impossible to dismiss this matter without noticing that 
the proceedings of Colonel Craw ey tally curiously in spirit 
with the proceedings of Sir Hucu Rose in his quarrel with a 
Club at Calcutta. There was the same despotic imperious- 
ness, the same reckless disregard of private rights, the same 
suspicious and equivocal dealing with informers. It is 
curious, with that similarity in view, to observe that Colonel 
CRAWLEY owes something of his present impunity to the pro- 
tecting shield of Sir Huan Rosr. It would seem as though the 
ComMaNDER-1N-CueF in India were endowed with the unfortu- 
nate power of impressing the worst features of his own character 
upon those who serve under his command. Lord Harrine- 
Ton has frankly confessed that the War Office is afraid to 
press so small a matter as a sergeant’s death against an officer 
of the eminence of Sir Hucu Rose. The public, therefore, 
may look forward with confidence to the prospect of rather 
livelier news than we have of late usually received from 
India. The occasional intelligence of a baked sergeant will 
be a variation upon the monotonous telegram that “ grey 
shirtings are dull.” It is scarcely possible that Parliament 
should continue to tolerate a military system which will bring 
the service into such deep and just discredit with the class 
from among whom the troopsare drawn. But if our legislators 
wish to put a stop to it, they must pluck up courage to strike 
high. The favouritism and accessibility to private influence, 
to which our illustrious Commanders-in-Chief have in all 
times been liable, leaves the more humble ranks in the army 
but a poor chance against the oppression of well-backed 


. Superiors. 


PRUSSIA. 


Sle people of Prussia have shown considerable spirit in 
the attitude they have taken since it became known that 
the Kiya was really determined to throw himself into the 
arms of a clique, and to break with the Constitution and the 
whole system of liberal government. All the engines of re- 
sistance that could be called into play without infraction of 
the law have been freely used; and the Kine knows now, 
once for all, that the vast majority of his subjects are wholly 
against him, and regard him at best as the tool of a silly knot 
of reactionary nobles, false to his oath, dead to the traditions 
of his house, and deaf to the wishes of all that is best in 
Prussia and in Germany. There appear to be several 
centres of independent thought and action in Prussia; 
and all have pronounced loudly against the usurpation 
of the Ministry, and against the fatal course into which 
the Kine has been swept by his advisers. The press 
was threatened directly by the ordinance of the 1st of 
June; but the press disdained to give in. The spirit 
of Prussian editors is not yet broken, and six of the most 
influential papers of Berlin openly protested against the 
illegal violence with which they were threatened. A first 
warning immediately followed on this act of insubordination ; 
but the provincial press has had the gallantry to throw in its 
lot with its leaders in the capital, and if all papers 
are to be warned that have protested against the ordi- 
nance, the massacre of enlightened literature that must 
ensue will be enough to satiate the most blood- 
thirsty of aristocrats. The municipalities have also come 
forward to bear their share in the fight; and the Councillors 
of Berlin have explained to their Sovereign how much they 
disapprove of what he has been doing, and have been imme- 
diately snubbed for their impertinence. The Deputies have 
also returned to their homes, and have met with a triumphant 
reception. At Bonn, more especially, there has been what the 
Americans call an ovation to the returning Deputies, which 
must have been extremely galling to the Government; for 
the leaders of the feast not only spoke the sense of all the 
educated and independent part of Prussian society in praising 
the temperate and consistent action of the Chamber, but they 
expressed a provoking certainty of winning in the long run, 
and they exhorted all good Prussians to sink every minor 
difference and unite in defending the Constitution, and in 


endeavouring to bring things back into a train consistent’ 


with the true policy and the substantial welfare of the 
country. It is difficult to say what a nation resolved not to 
fight could have done beyond this. The Prussians have 
opposed all the weapons of a unanimous general legal resist- 
ance to the arbitrary measures of the Crown; and they 
have shown that their leading political thinkers and states- 
men, and the representatives of the interests of the great 
towns, and the whole society of such places as Bonn, 
where Prussian society is at its best, are agreed, and that 
all are determined to persevere until the Constitution is 
once more a reality, and is again the binding law of the 
country. 

If the contest continues much longer, there will be great 
distress in Prussia, and the Constitutionalists have made up 
their minds to endure this distress. If the Kine does not call 
the Parliament together there can be no new laws, and none 
of the changes necessary to develope the commerce of the 
country can be made. If money is wanted, it will be scarcely 
possible to negotiate a loan, and so the credit of Prussia is for 
the moment annihilated. The uncertainty of the future must 
also tend in a serious degree to cripple commercial operations, 
and a nation that is depressed and wanting in confidence can 
never conduct the ordinary affairs of life with proper readi- 
ness and assurance. Prussians will also feel severely the loss of 
that position in Germany to which for many years they have 
learnt to think themselves entitled. A Prussian, surveying 
Germany, had something of the same feeling which animates 
an Englishman who contemplates the world generally and the 
place which England holds in it. There is no limit to what 
may happen, and the country that is in the ascendant has a 
sense of an unbounded claim on the future. It will cut Prus- 
sians to the heart to be deprived of this. They cannot help 
feeling shocked at the numerous hints now uttered that Austria 
will, after all, be the leader of Germany; and they cannot 
escape from the mingled vexation and Indicrousness of 
perceiving that other German States may now pity and 
patronise them, and that the Elector of Hesse has quite as 
good ground for insisting that the Prussian Constitution shall 
be restored as the King of Prussta had for obtaining justice 
for the Hessians at the point of the bayonet. Therefore 
Prussia will soon have to undergo many very di 
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things, and will have at once to mourn a real falling-off in 
wealth and in the means of acquiring wealth, and will also 
have to bear the mortification of being slighted and despised 
at the very moment when the most ordinary prudence, and 
the slightest power of governing, must have assured her the 
leadership of a great part of Germany. 


The Ministry has also received a severe censure from the 
Crown Prince. The usual reception given to every member 
of the Royal family was not offered him when, on his tour 
of military inspection, he got to Dantzic. The town was in 
distress, and had no heart to be gay and to turn out in honour 
of a Prince. It was not going to sing its song of fervent 
loyalty at a strange time, when everything was turned 
upside down, and the Kine had quarrelled with 
his people. The Prince took the opportunity of dis- 
avowing all connexion with the Ministry. He was much 
surprised at the ordinance about the press; he had had 
nothing to do with the deliberations at which it was resolved 
this ordinance should be issued. He let every one in Dantzic 
know that the Ministry certainly had not the approval of the 
Kine’s heir, however well it might stand with the Kine. The 
Prince had, indeed, too much good taste to differ openly from 
his father, and he uttered a vague and unmeaning sentence at 
the end of his speech, by which he expressed a general 
opinion that the greatness of Prussia was sure to advance 
under the present King. When the position of the speaker 
is taken into consideration, this vague remark means about 
as much as a statement that Britannia rules the waves would 
mean in a debate on the Navy Estimates. The impression 
produced by this speech has been great, and the Ministers 
are said to have been bitterly indignant at the manner in 
which the Prince threw them over and separated himself 
from them. Until this speech reconciled him to the country, 
the Prince was condemned to endure the silent animosity 
which his father continues to awaken. The exuberant loyalty of 
Prussia is now dumb, and when the Kine meets his subjects 
he has nothing to see but gloomy and averted faces, and no 
cheers or applause break the heavy silence which enfolds 
him. This would be a hard trial to any Sovereign, but it is 
especially tormenting to a Prussian Sovereign. For the 
Prussian kings think their subjects born to love and idolize 
them, and are accustomed from their cradle to be treated as 
Divine heroes and the gracious saviours of society. No mor- 
tification that he will have to endure will, in all probability, 
fall on King Witi1AM so painfully as this silent censure of 
the people whom he meets in his wanderings. 


A strong man backed up by men of large views, ca- 
pable of counting and paying the cost, might despise all 
this. The Kine might simply trust in his soldiers. If 
the press protests, he can seize the papers, stop the issue, 
and ruin the proprietors. He can order the police to 
put down all such meetings as that of Bonn. He can 
send refractory town councillors to prison. He can hire 
gangs of paid ruffians to cheer him wherever he’ goes. If 
Prussia does get into difficulty, and credit fails, and commerce 
languishes, he need not care. He will still be King — 
the King of a poorer and of a downcast, despairing 
people, but still a King. If his son differs from him, 
he can exclude his son from every avenue to distinction 
and political influence while his own life lasts. He 
might, if he would hazard everything, secure an old age 
of lonely miserable tyranny, and might go down slowly to 
the grave, indulging in one caprice after another, at variance 
with his own household, loathed by his people, despised by 
Europe, but, on the other hand, applauded by M. von 
Bismark, and allowed generally to be the defender of the 
Prussian nobility. This he might perhaps have as the bright 
lot of his declining years, if only he would be quite firm, 
and if his aristocratic friends kept him up. At present, it must 
be owned, the Ministry seem willing to incur the risk of strong 
measures. They hesitate at nothing. They have fettered 
the press; they are, it is said, on the point of prohibiting all 
political meetings; and they are going to get a much stiffer 
and sterner President of the Berlin Police than they 
have at present. The gentleman whom they design for 
the office hasalready distinguished himself by his severities at 
Konigsberg, and he would do admirably for Berlin, only that 
he cannot ride; and although he is said to be taking lessons, 
yet his figure is unfavourable for learning quickly. But if 
this fat official can but sit a horse before winter, the Berlin 
tailors, it is hoped, will have a mounted devil among them 
who will soon scourge them out of such pieces of insolence as 
concocting addresses to the Kix@ against the Ministers. If 
the Kine will only face the mournfulness of his isolation from 
his family, and the decay of the loyalty so dear to him, and 


if the soldiery will always obey, and the Konigsberg Policeman 
is properly thinned down and rides recklessly about Berlin, then 
the passive resistance of Prussia will fail. But the Prussians 
calculate that it will take bigger men than M. von Bismark, 
and wickeder men than Kina WILt14M, to carry on such a game 
to a successful issue; and we can only hope that the calcula- 
tion is right, and that although there is plenty of bluster at 
present, the Kine and his friends will soon get frightened at 
the turmoil they have raised, and will be content to come to 
some sort of terms that shall be tolerably satisfactory to the 


country. 


AMERICA. 


leg possible capture and the certain danger of Vicksburg 
furnish the Northern Americans, for almost the first 
time, with an excuse for their sanguine hopes of ultimate 
success. The loss of a single stronghold, however important, 
will by no means decide the issue of the war, but it may be 
apprehended that the vast expenditure of life during the last two 
years is beginning to tell on the resources of the Confederacy. 
General Grant deserves all credit for the large conception of 
his plan, and for the vigorous execution of his design; yet it 
would have been impossible to march from Grand Gulf to 
Jackson, and from Jackson to the fortifications of Vicksburg, 
if General Jounstone could have collected 50,000 men to bar 
the way. The sagacious Presipent of the Confederate States, 
though little accustomed to take the outer world into his 
confidence, thought many months ago that it was expedient 
publicly to insist on the importance of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. One of the ablest Southern generals has been placed 
in the command of the district, and it must be supposed that 
the weak points of the position as it is approached by the Big 
Black River were fully known to the defenders. Many attempts 
on the fortress have been repelled, and perhaps the gallant 
efforts of General Grant may end in disappointment; but the 
fact remains that a Federal army has invested the fortress 
without meeting any effectual preliminary resistance in the 
open field. If it is true that General Jounstone promised 
relief within a fortnight, his announcement involves a con- 
fession that all the neighbouring country was for the time 
denuded of Confederate troops. If it were safe to criticise 
military operations from a distance, it might be suggested that 
it would have been better to weaken General Brace in Ten- 
nessee than to trust too far to the material strength of Vicks- 
burg. General Grant will, in any event, have incurred heavy 
losses; but as his right wing is in communication with the 
gunboats, he has probably, at the worst, secured a safe re- 
treat ; and his countrymen would willingly acquiesce in the loss 
of half his army, if the sacrifice of life secured the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. A prodigal expenditure of men 
and money may perhaps be consistent with sound policy, at a 
time when the weaker opponent begins to show some signs of 
exhaustion. The Government also considers the reaction of 
military success on the political opinion which must determine 
the continuance or abandonment of the war. 

Time and events must prove whether the Confederates are 
strong enough, or rather numerous enough, to continue their 
resistance. The warlike qualities which they have hitherto 
shown may well redeem the moral and social shortcomings 
which travellers have delighted to expose. No community 
ever displayed more brilliant courage, more patriotic self- 
sacrifice, or a higher degree of that chief political virtue which 
consists in the practical recognition of personal superiority. 
The North, although it has perhaps at last stumbled on a 
general in the person of Grant, habitually disregards the 
claims of merit in its admiration of bluster, or in its tole- 
rance of jobbery. The Confederates originally placed their 
ablest men at the head of their Government, and they have 
been commanded by generals who would be respected and 
followed by European armies. At almost every point they 
have met the enemy in equal or greater numbers, and their 
numerous victories have never yet been interrupted by a deci- 
sive defeat in a great pitched battle. On the other hand, the 
Federals deserve credit for a pertinacity which has exceeded all 
probable expectation. It happens that the great cities which 
mainly influence the policy and opinion of the nation have 
suffered nothing from the war in prosperity, and little in popu- 
lation. A certain number of citizens have disappeared, and many 
families are placed in mourning, but New York and Phila- 
delphia are flourishing in the abundance of contracts and of 
paper money, and the payment of taxes is still, on various pre- 
texts, postponed. The failures of military expeditions have 
become too frequent to excite either attention or serious regret. 
Mr. Sewarp’s prophecies of the early termination of the war 
are regarded as standing jokes, but the general confidence in 
B2 
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ultimate success appears to be still unshaken. The unreason- 
ing confidence of the Northern population may perhaps be 
connected with an indistinct consciousness that the material 
conditions of the struggle tend to become still more unequal. 
The North draws its reinforcements from a stream, and the 
South from a pool. As the Federal armies are successively 
destroyed and replaced, labour tends to become dearer, and 
by the same process land is rendered cheaper. The Govern- 
ment and Legislature bid high, and not without success, for 
European immigration. Irishmen and Germans find that 
their services are equally in demand for peace and for war, and 
that they may choose between high wages, with the early 
prospect of purchasing a freehold, and the enormous bounties 
which await able-bodied recruits. When the Scandinavian 
God in the legend had striven in vain to drink off a magic cup, 
he found that it was connected by a pipe with the sea, which 
his efforts had only lowered by a few inches. The Confede- 
rates are in the same manner engaged, not only with the 
Americans of the North, but with all the surplus population of 
Europe. Their best hope of relief from intolerable pressure 
may perhaps be found in the demand for labour, which will 
compete with the attractions offered by the recruiting officer. 
If land and wages were scarce in the North, conquering 
settlers in ‘Tennessee and Alabama would be inspired with 
irresistible zeal for the extirpation of the slave-owning 
proprietors. 

Among colleagues who have earned little respect, at home 
or abroad, Mr. CuaseE seems to have exhibited meritorious and 
versatile ingenuity. Although he has not succeeded in 
obtaining a legitimate revenue, he has contrived to tax the 
country to a large extent by the more palatable process of 
creating a vast paper currency. The limit of possible issue 
would already have been reached, but for a judicious arrange- 
ment by which the holders of Treasury notes are allowed, 
within a fixed time, to exchange their securities for a six per cent. 
stock, which is called five-twenties, because it is redeemable at 
the option of the Government in five years, and absolutely in 
twenty years. The unfavourable anticipations of financiers and 
economists have thus far been disappointed, and Mr. Cuase is 
fairly entitled to triumph over his censors. The collapse may 
possibly be imminent, and if the struggle lasts it is inevitable, 
but it is a considerable achievement to have provided, for 
more than two years, the means of an unparalleled expendi- 
ture. The doubts of foreign critics referred, not to the 
material resources of the Federal States, but to the ability of 
the Government to command the money which it might re- 
quire. ‘The predictions that no sufficient revenue would be 
forthcoming have been fully justified by the event, and the 
experiment of regular loans has not been largely successful. 
Thus far, paper money, skilfully manipulated, has served to 
purchase all the enormous supplies which have been con- 
sumed in the war. It is true that the wealth and industry 
of the country have been mortgaged with reckless facility, and 
that the taxes are insufficient even to pay the interest of the 
debt. As, however, borrowers and lenders all form a part of 
the same community, neither the payment nor the entire or 
partial repudiation of the debt will in any manner affect the 
collective wealth of the United States. Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, and Florida had the pleasure of spoiling 
the Egyptians across the Atlantic, with the undoubted result 
of aclear accession to the national wealth ; but, in dealing with 
domestic obligations, a stroke of a pen in a ledger neither 
increases nor diminishes the general prosperity. If all the 
losers disappeared from Tattersall’s on the Monday after 
Epsom races, the economical condition of the betting popula- 
tion would be wholly untouched by the irregularity. The 
mere waste of war is speedily replaced in regions which have 
been excmpt from the evil of hostile operations. All the food 
which can be consumed is necessarily produced within the 
year ; and the materials of guns, of gunpowder, of uniforms, and 
of ships, are practically inexhaustible. The Federal armies 
have largely encouraged Northern industry by the successive 
defeats which have provided their enemies with captured 
artillery, small arms, and blankets. Mr. Cuase has purchased 
with his greenbacks the equipments of both armies, and there 
is ne proof that he is, thus far, on the verge of financial 
embarrassment. 


It is strange that both the -belligerents should, by a tacit 
understanding, have agreed to carry on their most prominent 
operations for objects which are almost imaginary. The 
armies in Virginia might be regarded as the selected champions 
who were to decide the quarrel by a kind of chronic duel, if 
simultaneous campaigns of greater practical importance were 
not proceeding in the West. For the present, it seems that 


the bloody repulse at Chancellorsville has satisfied General 


Hooker and his superiors. The army of the Potomac is fall- 
ing back to the neighbourhood of Washington, and General 
Lee, perhaps for the purpose of accelerating its retreat, is 
making demonstrations on his own left wing. The harvests 
of Western Virginia may perhaps, as in the last summer, be 
a principal object of the military movements on both sides, 
The Governor of Pennsylvania has taken measures to 
protect his State from invasion, but although incursions 
may be attempted, General Lee can scarcely intend or 
desire to force the population of the Northern States to 
arms, or to advance to any considerable distance from his 
own resources and line of retreat. During the battles on the 
Rappahannock, his force was unaccountably deficient in cavalry ; 
and the strange explanation that General Stuart's regiments 
had been wintering in Carolina and Georgia is puzzling and 
questionable. It is certain, from the unmolested flight of 
Hooker, that the Confederate army was comparatively weak in 
numbers; and perhaps a deficiency of forage may have ren- 
dered it necessary to remove the cavalry to a distance. The 
weaker party will not attempt offensive operations on a large 
scale, although a change of quarters may facilitate the collec- 
tion of supplies. The result of the great conflict of Vicksburg 
will decide whether the North or the South has gained ground 
since the beginning of the year. At present, the chances 
appear to incline in favour of the Federals. 


THE ADMIRALTY AGAIN. 


debate on Mr. Date tisn’s motion strongly exemplifies 
the inconvenience of having too strong a case. That the 
system of the Admiralty is wholly unfitted to satisfy the 
demands which the country has a right to make upon the 
administrators of the navy, is acknowledged by every one out 
of office, and has, at one time or another, been acknowledged 
by almost every one who is in. With such a case, a proposal 
for a Committee of Inquiry ought to be as certain of success 
as an undefended action, and yet it is precisely for this reason 
that the assailants of an ineffective Board are unable to com- 
mand the practical support of many who would, without 
hesitation, indorse their charges to the fullest extent. What- 
ever can be said against the Admiralty now has been said 
with equal justice on many former occasions; and it is not 
surprising that many of those who once had faith in the 
remedy which is proposed are ready to retire in disgust from 
a conflict in which the tactics of the Board have so often 
prevailed over reason and common sense. A little of the per- 
tinacity which teaches the war party in America to repeat again 
and again attacks every one of which has ended in a repulse, 
would probably enable the naval reformers in the House of 
Commons at last to baffle the ingenuity and address even of 
so clever an opponent as Lord Crarence Pacer; but too 
many of them are weary of an apparently fruitless 
strife, and recoil from the idea of an inquiry which might be 
perverted into a farce like that which was enacted by the 
Committee of 1861. Mr. Bentinck, if we remember right, 
was one of the members of that body who retired in despair 
of obtaining any useful results from the examination of a 
number of officials and ex-officials by a Committee in which 
the same influence largely predominated. Nothing that he 
heard in the course of that investigation seems to have shaken 
Mr. Bentinck’s opinions. He still agrees with Mr. Datauisu 
that a change is wanted, though he has lost all faith in the 
only machinery by which any change can be brought about. 
He has a black catalogue of charges to bring against the 
Admiralty, but he owns himself wearied out by the skilful 
resistance of the enemy, and opposes the strategy of the friend 
with whom he entirely agrees, because he fears that it may 
again be baffled, and that a renewed inquiry would only once 
more end in waste of time and prove no better than a farce. 
There is some truth, no doubt, in the suggestion that 
official unanimity has a good chance of prevailing over 
independent attacks, but it is just the half-hearted 
temper which Mr. Bentixck and others have shown which 
creates the real difficulty, and gives to the defenders of an 
untenable position the strength which all their skill would 
never supply but for the want of concert in those who attack 
them. After all, we are not sure that the main responsibility 
for the faults of the Admiralty does not rest with those who 
profess to be eager for reform. No sooner is an honest and 
straightforward assault delivered by Mr. Dataiisu or any one 
else who is really in earnest on the subject, than the reform- 
ing army is split into incoherent fragments. On one side 
it is complained that the wrong tactics have been adopted, 
and that a resolution of the House would be preferable to the 


appointment of another of those abortive Committees. Another 
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section feels it useless to join in the movement, because, | gone conclusions of an official majority may have been more or 
in spite of repeated efforts, Mr. Datatisu has not succeeded | less backed up by one-sided evidence; but so far are the pro- 
in bringing on his motion until the second week of June. A | ceedings of that Committee from being a reason for resisting 
third division has no stomach for a fight, and confesses that | a real investigation, that its appointment and its failure prove 


even in the strongest cause it is vain to struggle against the 
resistance of the official and quasi-oflicial element on both 
sides of the House. 


| at once the necessity for renewed inquiry by a Committee 
' which, to use Mr. GLapstone’s refined distinction, ought to be 
| not only composed of impartial members, but so constituted as 


It is not surprising that the attack of so disjointed a force to possess a corporate impartiality of its own. 


was received by Lord Crarence Pacer with more than his | 
The Committee of 1861, and its | 


usual happy audacity. 
ridiculous failure, was the weak point of his adversaries, 
and Lord Crarenci determined to make it the key of 
his defence. He could scarcely have forgotten all the 
history of that campaign—how rival motions were pitted 
against each other, and so manipulated as to make the 
Government master of the situation—how, by a frank 
concession of the necessity of inquiry, the House was sur- 


prised into the selection of a Committee which might as well | 


In one sense, it is true that the inquiry has been nearly 
exhausted by the Commission of which Mr. DateiisH was an 
energetic member. The need of a radical change in the system 
of the Admiralty has been proved to demonstration ; but the 
precise form which the alteration should take has not been so 
fully considered as to warrant immediate action without one 
more effort to secure a fair investigation. Until some substitute 


_ for the Board has been agreed upon, the Admiralty will doubt- 


have been composed of the Board of Admiralty itself—and — 


how the investigation was carried on until all the evidence on 
the official side was exhausted, and abandoned when the one 
party had nothing more to wish for, and the other had 
withdrawn from what was felt to be a mock investigation. 
All this Lord CLanence Pacer knew as well as any of his oppo- 
nents, and it must have needed some courage to appeal to the 
favourable opinions of members of that Committee as con- 
clusive proof that the Admiralty was immaculate, and needed 
no reform except the constant process of improvement which 
it was continually developing within itself. 


Perhaps no Committee ever performed the duty expected 
from it so efiectually as that which terminated its in- 
complete existence when it had closed one-half, and, in the 
Government view, the right half, of the inquiry which it 
undertook. In what it did, and what it left undone, it was 
faithful to its origin. It did infinite service to the official 
cause by teaching the reforming party to despair of success 
by such machinery. But its merits went far beyond this. It 
is true it did not report, as it would have been scarcely decent 
to express a formal opinion after hearing little more than an 
ex parte case. But what the Committee did not venture to 
do collectively, some of its members, we are assured, have 
done on their own behalf. These unnamed authorities have, 
it appears, impressed Lord Ciarence Pacer with “ the 
“ honest belief that the reason why no report was made was, 
“ that the Committee did not discover any radical defects in 
“the administration of naval affairs which called for the 
“ interference of the House.” It might perhaps seem strange 
that the fact of having arrived at a conclusive opinion on the 
subject submitted to them should be assigned as a reason 
for not pronouncing judgment, and captious critics might 
question the propriety of a Committee forming such 
an opinion after hearing only one side of the ques- 
tion; but it is a sufficient answer to the assumption that 
the judgment of the Committee was favourable to the Ad- 
miralty, to say that the real reason of the suspension of its 
proceedings may be gathered from Hansarp. ‘The services of 
the Committee did not even end here, for it now appears, on 
the statement of Lord Ciarence Pacet himself, that the 
labours of the abortive Committee of 1861 were the grand 
instrument of his own conversion “from the ideas which he 
“had once entertained as to the possible amelioration of the 
“ constitution of that department.” It is always interesting 
to learn the occasion and the cause of a genuine con- 
version; and it is the more so in this instance because 
it has been the frequent practice, in the House of Com- 
mons, to suggest an earlier date than 1861 for the change 
of spirit which Lord Ciarence Pacer so frankly confesses. 
Thus driven, almost against his will, to the conclusion that 
the Board is exactly the reverse of what it was when Lord 
Ciarence PaGet was its chief opponent, the Secretary of 
the ApmiraLty really deserves infinite credit for the candour 
with which he declares his anxiety for inquiry—not, of course, 
because there is room for doubt, but merely out of considera- 
tion for those who have not passed with him through the 
happy crisis of conversion. Who can question the genuinc- 
ness of this desire, when he finds this very Committee of 1861 
appealed to as proof of the desire of the Government tor 
“full and free” inquiry ? 

But it is idle to dwell on the mere word-fencing by which 
the Government may veil the consciousness that they are 
strong enough at present to triumph over the disunited attacks 
of those who have the welfare of the Navy at heart. If it is 


only to the Committee of 1861 that the appeal is made, it is 
notorious that not only has no decision been pronounced, but 


less hope to defy all the storms that are raised around it; and 
it is mainly to supply this want, and unite the assailants of the 
Board in support of a single definite project of reform, that 
Mr. Da Committee is required. 


NOVELISTS’ COMMON FORMS. 


\ \ 7 HEN a conveyancer draws a deed, he begins by considering 
the — circumstances of the transaction, and after ar- 
ranging and describing them to his satisfaction, he completes the 
draft by making his clerk fill up the blanks in a set of common forms 
applicable to all cases, and of which a store, duly labelled, is kept 
tied up in bundles to be used as occasion requires. This practice, 
with modifications, is adopted in most walks of life. The physician 
has his prescriptions, the “ee has his common com, and 
the speaker his perorations. It is, therefore, not only natural 
but inevitable that the novelist should have his peculiar methods 
of doing his work, and should repeat himself with variations. It 
is, however, undoubtedly true that a common-form novel excites 
feelings which are not excited by other common-form documents. 
If a man were to insure his life, for instance, he would not only not 
object to the policy on the ground that it was like all others, 
except in his name and in the amounts of the premium and of the 
sum assured, but he would feel suspicion and disquiet if it were 
not. Yet the same man will feel a certain sense of the ridiculous 
when, in reading a novel, he finds the secret which was betrayed 
by a turn of expression in the beginning of the first volume 
paraded as a tremendous disclosure towards the middle of the third ; 
or when he is introduced to a gentleman with a stern countenance 
and flashing eyes, in circumstances precisely analogous to those 
under which he became acquain only a week before with 
another gentleman with flashing eyes and a stern countenance. 
On the other hand, it is for the sake of the secret and the hero 
that he reads the story. Of all the dreary productions which the 
art of man can bring to light, none surely is more dreary than a 
strictly domestic tale with no story, no character, no anything 
except more or less skilful copies of every day life. A man 
who is afraid to be ridiculous, and cannot rise to being sublime, has 
no business to write novels. If the common forms in novels are 
at once ridiculous and ae what is the true theory of 
them? The answer is, that the great bulk of the novels which are 
written are simply evils, and ought not to be written at all; and 
that even those which are worth writing contain an element of | 
absurdity which ought to prevent both men and women from 
taking to that pursuit, unless they belong to a class so small that. 
its living members might at any given moment be counted on the 


fingers. 

The fact that the common forms in question are ridiculous is 
proved chiefly by universal consent; the reason why they are 
ridiculous is another matter. In one point of view, they are not 
ridiculous at all. A man who fully and consciously admits to his 
own mind, and who shows by his way of treating his readers 
that he does admit, that he is engaged in a purely com- 
mercial transaction, ceases to be ridiculous. No one laughs 
at a clown for making absurd faces. It is his trade to do 
so, and it is just as serious a matter with him to get the corners of 
his mouth up to his eyes as it is with a surgeon to perform an 
operation. So when a man has once set up a manufactory of 
novels, his Emmas and Julias are stock in trade, and the ridicule, 
if any there be, is transferred from him to his customers. No one 
laughs at a dressmaker for supplying ladies with crinoline, and by 
the same rule no one ought to blame a man like Mr. G. P. R. James 
for the “two travellers * who “might have been perceived.” Of 
such books the authors might say, in the words of the old song :— 

You may call them vulgar fairing, 

Wives and mothers most i 

Call them lives of men. 

This, however, is a plea which the great mass of novelists would 
never put forward. They take a higher view of their perform- 
ances, and consider them, not as articles of commerce made to 
order, but as works of art, produced, to some extent, because the 
author thinks that they ought to instruct and please mankind. 
To those who write stories in this temper, it is fair to use a dif- 
ferent language. When a man selects a particular incident which 
has struck his fancy, and elaborates it into a three-volume novel, 


that no inquiry worthy of the name has been made. The fore- 


or even into a one-volume novelette, it is fair to say to him, 
“ You would never have taken all this trouble if you did not think, 
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not merely that this kind of thing is saleable, but that it has 
that de of grace and prettiness about it which makes 
it desirable that it should be saleable ;” and thus the fact 
that it is really ridiculous, and not graceful, is relevant. The 
proof that particular common forms are bad consists, therefore, 
in showing that, whereas they must be presumed to have been 
selected from the great mass of occurrences which the writer 
had to choose from, because they more or less vaguely indi- 
cate some doctrine, or excite and gratify some sentiment, the 
doctrine or sentiment so indicated or excited is false or injurious. 
A novel, not being a mere article of commerce, can never be con- 
sidered as a mere matter of curiosity. It always either asserts or 
insinuates something or other, and the absurdity or otherwise of 
the common forms which novelists use depends upon the nature 
of the assertion or insinuation. A few particular instances will 
make this clear. 

A common form has prevailed for a considerable time amongst 
novelists which was used with considerable effect by Mr. Dickens 
in David Copperfield, and which has been worked very hard since 
that time by many other writers. The hero is introduced hesi- 
tating between two mistresses, like an ass between two bundles of 
hay. He marries the inferior mistress of the two, all external 
beauty and accomplishment, and the other silently retreats 
into good works, and nourishes a hopeless passion for him. 
After a time, the first wife dies—in her confinement very often, 
which prevents the embarrassment of a family; and the hero, 
flying for consolation in a purely fraternal spirit to the lady with 
the hopeless passion, marries her after a more or less decent 
interval. The artistic advantages of this arrangement are obvious. 
You get an aflecting deathbed, two courtships—one gay and the 
other grave—wounded atiection, and probably a confidential female 
friendship chastened by mysterious reticences, all by the help 
of a process which enables the hero to have his cake and eat 
his cake. And what, it may be asked, is the harm? Why not 
tell people this pretty little tale if they like to hear it? What is 
the false assertion or improper insinuation which, as you must 
say, such a plot conveys? ‘The answer is, that indirectly, and all 
the more effectively on that account, it gives a lesson of intense 
and even hateful selfishness. It is quite true that the writer does 
not in so many words praise his hero, or teach people to look 
forward to a second marriage as a sort of not unpleasant 
remedy for the possible misfortunes of the first, but that is the 
substance of it. By putting the man who goes through such 
an experience in an interesting attitude, and showing how he not 
only had the satisfaction of living with a pretty and attractive 
woman for a certain time, but how, when he had got tired of her, 
or had found out her weak side, she was happily removed, and a 
better supplied in her place, the writer whispers, in a subtle, 
indirect, ambiguous way, that a wife and a horse stand on the same 
sort of footing ——that you may indulge your fancy by buying a 
showy mare, that very likely she will break down, and then you 
can get a more serviceable animal. The author is, and must be, 
a sort of deputy Providence for his characters ; and when he shows 
his readers what a pleasant thing it is for the man whom he 
delights to honour to have two wives, one after the other, he is 
giving them a coarse and selfish lesson, however delicate may be 
the envelope in which it is enclosed. 

A recent writer on America mentions another illustration of the 
same thing, far less offensive, but eminently characteristic. Mr. 
Dicey informs us that all the popular novels in the United States 
have the same plot. A governess from the North goes into the 
house of a rich Southern planter, probably a widower. In due 
time the planter is converted from his belief in slavery, and elopes 
with the governess to the North, where, after more or less adven- 
ture, he lives happily ever after. Of course a good deal of this is 
purely local and artistic, but the sentiment running through it is 
obvious enough. Here you behold virtue rewarded, for what 
can be so virtuous as a Northern governess, or what such a 
reward to her as marriage with a converted Southerner? As, 
according to the old riddle, a salmon in the water is the thing most 
like a salmon out of the water, an unconverted Southerner 
must bear, especially for matrimonial purposes, a close resemblance 
to a converted one; and thus the moral of such stories would be, 
that the most blessed lot on earth is to be a victorious lecture-monger, 
raised by the recognition of her virtues to the position of a rich 
lady. This can hardly be considered as a successful exposition of 
the sacred maxim that godliness is great gain, and has the promise 
of this life as well as that which is to come. 

The technical common forms of novelists constitute a separate and 
a curious subject. They are adopted probably because they are 
found to answer. Why they should answer isa curious question, but 
there is little hope of solving it. Why should brown trousers be 
commoner than grey, or vice versd ? These forms may, however, be 
regarded by the outside and untechnical world with an excusable 
curiosity. Is it, for instance, really true that when men 
make offers of marriage they always say, “Take my hand, it 
is the hand of a gentleman”? Mr. Trollope, if any one, ought to 
lmow, and many p: from his works might be quoted ia 
support of the proposition. In one of his recent works there are 
some five or six offers of co and each of them contains this 
clause, or something like it. Such forms as these are perfectly 
harmless, It is, indeed, a pity that technical names should not be 
invented for them, so that their peculiarities might be announced 
in the advertisements. It would not be a hard matter to produce 
formulas by which any number of such books as Guy Livingstone, 
for instance, might be written by any one who could hit off the 


icular trick of style. Take a giant with knotted muscles, and 
oo women for hin to love or flirt with—alternate between 
inchoate adultery and inchoate seduction, flavoured with scowls, 
reticence, and the affectation of being unaffected—and you have only 
got to change the names and vary the Greek quotations in order 
to make as many novels as the public will buy. It must bea 
strange sensation for the author to bring on the stage his fourth 
or fifth giant with knotted muscles, and to tell the reader for the 
tenth time, in a sort of confidential aside, that he does not hold 
him up as a model of virtue, with his hard face and evil smile, 
Such a giant must in time become a sort of Frankenstein. 
“Master,” he might say, “I have held a man out at arm’s length 
and choked him. I have swung out my mighty fist from my 
left hip and felled to the — a man bigger than myself. I have 
crumpled up a silver cup between my fingers in the agony of death, 
and what on earth am Itodo now?” If his master would or 
could have the kindness to tell him to go to his own place and 
stay there, it would be a satisfaction to his readers and himself. 


EYE-WITNESSES. 


AN “ Eye-witness,” as he calls himself, has just published a 

— et on Italy, in which he tells us that he has seen all 
parts of the country, and has known it for many years. He has 
used his own eyes, and seen all kinds of horrors since Victor 
Emmanuel became King. THe has seen the prisons full of the 
most virtuous people, he has seen the population of Rome fondly 
and fervently attached to the Pope, although misrepresented and 
calumniated by artful, wicked men, who pretend that the Romans 
want to be united to Italy. He has seen every symptom of 
discontent, aversion, and distrust wherever the rule of the hated 
Piedmontese has been forced on an unwilling population by the 
bayonet or by shameless cunning. This is what his eyes have 
shown him; and he asks whether such evidence is not better than 
all the reasoning and enthusiasm of Englishmen who sit at home 
and pretend to know all about Italy, without ever having been 
there, except perhaps as tourists. On the other hand, a very able 
and entertaining article in the Cornhill, on Spiritualism, sets before 
us exactly the other view of eye-witnesses. The author says 
that he does not believe in the alleged facts on which 
spiritualists base their theory, and he proceeds to inquire 
whether, if a man of unimpeachable veracity said that he 
saw a table leap of itself into the air, or a living person 
float about a room at some distance from the ground, he 
would believe this honest eye-witness. To this he distinctly 
answers that he would not. The case is then made stronger. 
Supposing a dozen such witnesses all testified to the same tact 
as occurring in their joint presence, would he then believe them ? 
He says no, Finally, he asks himself whether he would trust his 
own eyes, and believe, if he himself saw one of these appearances ; 
and, being evidently a person not accustomed to hesitate in a line 
of argument, and capable of going wherever any path he has 
adopted may carry him, he boldly answers that he would try not 
to believe, and that he humbly hopes the kindly hand of time 
would gradually blot out of his mind the impression that he had 
seen what, by the hypothesis, he saw. e Italian politician 
thinks that any eye-witness must be right. The writer in the 
Cornhill thinks that no accumulation of ocular evidence ought of 
itself to carry conviction. It is neither unimportant nor unin- 
teresting to ask how far these theorists are right. 

The Italian politician may be very easily disposed of. It is only 
in his own imagination that he is an eye-witness. Three-fourths 
of the facts he mentions are such as he cannot possibly have seen 
at all; for they are only conclusions from a t many other 
facts, and until we know that the induction is rightly drawn, we 
cannot trust the witness. He says, for example, that the Roman 

pulation really wishes the Pope to stay. course he cannot 
lave seen the real wishes of the Roman population ; what he has 
seen is a certain number of Romans who have told him that they 
and their friends are in favour of the Pope. Supposing that nine 
persons out of ten to whom he spoke told him this, he might think 
that he had ascertained the wishes of the Roman population. But 
obviously he has only ascertained the wishes of that particular 
portion of the Roman population with which he has conversed; 
and in order to attach any value to his testimony we must know 
how large this section was, and how it came to be selected. 
As in Rome the opinions of people are pretty well known 
to all who live there, it might easily happen that one person 
adverse to the Italian cause might im on to another, 
and that thus he might only have ascertained the sentiments 
of a v inconsiderable fragment of the subjects of the 
Pope. a foreigner came here, and got into one set, he 
might go away firmly impressed with the conviction that England 
was prepared to become Romanist again, and might base his 
conviction on what he had seen—on the buildings and the churches 
he had been shown, and on the universal enthusiasm for 
Romanism he had discovered in every one he had met. If he 
fell into another set, he might think that England was pre to 

absolutely with Exeter Hall, and that the fires would soon 
urn again for naughty Papists. Many of the facts attested by 
the “ Eye-witness” in Italy are also susceptible of two explana- 
tions. A village, for example, is elie me: 4 by brigands. the 
eye-witness was there, this would be a fact, and a very unpleasant 
fact, for him to see. But then this is not exactly the fact that we 
want in England to know. This act of brigandage may be one of 
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which way the truth lies. Brigandage may be getting worse or 
getting etter, and it is difficult thing to decide, 
in some districts, which is the truth. But even that 
melts into a more extensive inquiry; for brigandage, even 
if increasing, may be increasing solely because it is encouraged 
and protected at Rome. The mere fact that the “Eye-witness” 
has seen some cottages in Calabria rages ( throws no light 
on this. Therefore, in vague, and wide, general inquiries 
like that into the state of a country or the wishes of a population, 
we can only trust an eye-witness when we either know who he is, 
and his reputation is such as to guarantee that he will have con- 
ducted his investigation with impartiality, and with a power of 
seeing the points at issue and the kind of evidence necessary to 
establish them, or when the book which he publishes itself shows 
that he has these qualifications. 

The other proposition—that ocular evidence, however strong, is 
never in itself sufficient—deserves much more attentive considera- 
tion. The argument of the writer in the Cornhill is, that although 
there is primd facie evidence enough to show that Mr. Home 
floated in the air on a particular evening—sutflicient to attest the 
fact if the fact itself were probable—yet any one who disbelieves 
the probability may justifiably disbelieve the fact. He begins 
by remarking that, although a statement must be true or false 
for all purposes whatever, it does not follow that we must 
form the same opinion as to its truth or falsehood for all purposes 
whatever, and he proceeds to put certain cases to illustrate this. 
He sup that, at the sitting in question, a man was 
Fn that there was some slight, though not trustworthy, 
evidence that the supposed murderer was somewhere else at the 
time. At the trial, the persons who testify to the murder also 
testify to Mr. Home’s floating. The writer says that, in such a 
case, he would acquit the prisoner. We confess that we cannot see 
why. It is an astonishing proposition that witnesses who attest 
a fact which we do not think probable should not be believed 
when they attest a totally different fact which is not improbable. 
Why should we not say that we can give no account of the 
improbable fact, or of the fact that honest witnesses have 
attested it? We leave it on one side and attend to the evidence 
as to the murder. The writer does not ap to us to adhere 
to his own principles altogether. It may he wise to judge of 
evidence only by what we think will be the consequences of 
admitting it; but if we are supposed capable of getting rid 
of a whole mass of evidence altogether, why should we 
attend to it so far as to permit it to shake our belief in the 
credibility, as to other matters, of the attesting witnesses? Let 
us suppose that the twelve most eminent men of science were 
gathered together in a room, and that ten of them deposed that 
they each saw Professor Faraday cut Professor Owen’s throat and 
then cut up the body and put its fragments in the four corners of 
the room, and that these fragments were found there by the 
police. Let us further suppose that some one came forward to 
say that, at the supposed time of the murder, he saw Professor 
Faraday walking in the Strand. The writer in the Cornhill says 
that in such a case he would acquit Professor Faraday if the ten 
scientific witnesses also stated that ten minutes before the time of 
the alleged murder they had seen Mr, Home floating in the air. 
We think that Mr. Faraday would be very lucky if he had the 
writer gn the jy, for any other jury would be unanimous against 
him. And rightly so, as it appears to us, For why should not 
the jury say that they have nothing to do with the fact of 
Mr. Home floating? It might have been conjuring. It might 
have been an ocular illusion. It might have been true, and 
referable to some physical force not yet analysed, or it might 
have been a miracle. But at any rate, it had nothing to do 
with the murder, and that must be judged of by the usual 
rules of evidence. It seems to us that it would clearly be 
the duty of the judge, in summing-up, to keep the two inquiries 
wholly distinct, and to direct the jury only to think of the 
murder. It is true that if the witnesses were few, and seemed 
silly, crack-brained creatures, habitually living in an atmosphere 
of imposture or credulity, there might be some doubt whether 
they would be persons to be believe ; and it might be possible 
that if they said that A. did the deed, B. might have done it, and 
A. have never been there at all. But then, this lets in the diffe- 
rence in the value of eye-witnesses, whereas the proposition of the 
writer in the Cornhill is, that in some cases no amount of ocular 
evidence even of the best kind is to be admitted. 

It is, however, unquestionably true that probability is so far the 
test of truth that very strong evidence is required to meet 
improbability, and that the greater the improbability the stronger 
must be the evidence up to a certain limit. But there is a limit, 
for very strong evidence of a fact itself tends to make it less 
improbable. Nor are we bound, except with regard to facts which 
fit into our knowledge and in some way concern us, to do more 
than register the fact that such and such phenomena are stated to 
have been observed. That Mr. Home floated or did not float in 
the air is a fact, but that, if he floated, spirits had anything to do 
with it is quite another thing. It is a mere assumption for which 
we cannot find any basis whatever. But then, we are pressed with 
the question, what facts will we register as facts because eye- 
witnesses assert them? and what amount and kinds of eye- 
witnesses will do? If one honest, unimpeachable calm witness 
says that he saw Mr. Home float, will that suffice ? Or, if not, will 
two, or three? or what is to be the right number, and what sort of 
Witnesses must they be ? The answer appears to us to be that the 


evidence requisite will depend partly on the thing to be proved, 
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and partly on the character of the witness. In the case of the 
cating, we have to guard against the chances that the 
appearance may have been produced by an optical deception or by 
a trick. Two witnesses concurring in the statement that they 
have seen a oo excludes to a great degree the hypothesis 
of an optical delusion, unless they are ignorant excitable 
pre who see what they expect to see. A mob may 
made to suppose that it sees the tail of the lion 
at Charing Cross wag, but it would be impossible to suppose that 
two or three really clear-headed and scientific men could persuade 
each other that they saw a man floating, Witnesses, too, who 
were skilled in sleight of hand and in the use of mechanical con- 
trivances could judge whether a trick were possible. It would be 
possible to collect a body of spectators whose experience and 
acuteness should make the $e Hyun both of ocular delusion and 
of imposture untenable. In that case, it appears to us that we 
ought to have no hesitation in accepting the naked fact that the 
man was seen to float in the air. We are at liberty either to decline 
to account for it at all, or to reject any account of it—such as spirits, 
end odie force, and things of that sort—which may be suggested. 
But the fact itself remains ; and the acceptance of a certain amount 
of ocular testimony as proof of anything whatever which men 
can see is the only course that is in keeping with the general drift 
of social life, All our inquiries into facts in common life rest on 
the supposition that, if a due amount of evidence is forthcoming, 
we have no choice but to believe. The only thing is, that we 
must keep close to the facts which we really see or have proved. It 
is sometimes said that we see the sun go round the earth, whereas 
really the earth round the sun. ‘hisisnot so. What we see 
is, that the sun is in a series of different positions with regard to 
our horizon. Some people think that this is to be accounted for 
in one way and some in another, but the modern mode of 
accounting for it is doubtless more correct than the ancient. 
But that which men suppose and state that they see of the sun and 
the sky they really do see. It — to us that the simplest and 
truest way of steering through the difficulties of the subject is to 
hold that every statement about things which could possibly be 
perceived by human eyes is to be accepted as showing that the 
things were actually seen, if the right amount and kind of ocular 
evidence is forthcoming, and that this assumption is necessary as 
the groundwork on which our belief in the knowledge derived 
from our senses ultimately rests. 


RANDOM CRITICISM. 


We are bound to believe that the office of the critic is, on the 
whole, a useful one. The faster books multiply, the 
more necessary it is that some persons or other should undertake 
the general guidance of the public mind in matters of literary 
criticism. It is not desirable that everybody should read every- 
thing ; and, without some help, the ordinary reader, even on special 
subjects, cannot well determine for himself what he will . 
But we need not prove the necessity for criticism; it is practicall 
proved by the vast multitudes of the critics. Doubtless there is 
a glut in the market, but a glut in the market proves that there is 
a real need of the article which is supplied in such needless 
abundance. And the existence of bad critics not only shows the 
need of the existence of good critics—it actually makes their 
existence more needful than it was before. We assume, then, the 
necessity of criticism, and we assume that the profession of critic, 
like all other professions, will be practised by a great many people 
who have no natural call to practise it. And, as we acknow- 
ledge the necessity of lawyers, and physicians, and architects, and 
clergymen, and members of Parliament, and at the same time 
sometimes wonder why A. or B. took upon himself any of those 
useful functions, so, with every respect for the office of the critic, 
we cannot help often wondering what led particular writers to take 
upou themselves the office of criticism. 

We are far from taking any transcendental view of the critic’s 
office. The critic should be honest, and he should be competent ; 
but, when we speak of honesty and competency, we do not 
expect him to be a miracle either of moral or of intellectual per- 
fection. We do not expect him to be above human ons 
or human errors. The critic, like another man, will have 
his personal crotchets and his party tendencies ; he will sometimes 
make a slip through carelessness, and sometimes through hurry ; 
that is to say, the critic is simply human, and will ever and anon 
erras well as other people. Errors of this kind would of course be 
better avoided, but nothing short of a perfect being will always 
avoid them. They are quite consistent with as much honesty 
and as much competency as one has a right to reckon upon in an 
imperfect world. They do not at all prevent the criticism from 
being an honest expression of opinion, and that of an opinion 

uite worth having. Indeed, personal crotchets and party ten- 

encies will often add to the value of a criticism. It is often 
desirable to know how a thing appears to people who hold such 
and such views, however much such views may differ from one’s 
own. An opinion is honest which expresses what the writer 
really thinks, the writer being assumed to be one who has a right 
to think upon the subject. For criticism of a purely technical 
subject by a person who has not studied that subject can in no 
case be honest. A man who has never studied geology could not 
be justified in reviewing Sir Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. In 
a certain sense, he might honestly write down what he thou 
about it. But then he must know, or ought to know, that w: 
he thought could not be worth writing down. He may be 
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fectly honest in thinking in this or that way, however stupid 
and ignorant his thoughts may be; but he cannot be honest in 
attempting to enlighten others while he must know that he 
still! needs enlightenment himself. We are far from meaning 
that, in order to review a book, even a purely technical book, a 
man must know as much, or more, of the subject than the author 
of it. A man who knows a little less will often do it really better. 
A great master of any subject does not, in the nature of things, 
write wholly for other great masters of it; otherwise he would 
find but few readers. He writes mainly for those who have 
already some knowledge, and whose knowledge is real as far as it 
goes—who are quite able to appreciate his ae teaching, though 
they have not themselves reached his level. Unless the master 
puts his matter in such form and order as to be available by this 
class of readers, he has pretty well lost his labour. One of this 
higher class of learners will really review him better than a 
writer who is absolutely his equal. For such a learner will be far 
botter able to judge whether the book be suited for his own most 
important class, while he will be less exposed to the temptation 
either of personal rivalry or of writing in the interest of some 
counter-theory. A man who is fully the writer’s equal will be 
the best man to confirm or confute this or that doctrine, but the 
best general view of the author’s treatment for the benefit of the 
world at large will commonly be taken by one who is a little his 
inferior. On more general subjects, again, the opinion of really 
fair-minded and sensible men who are not special adepts is often 
very well worth having. A man writes, for instance, a political 
history ; he does not write purely for scholars who can follow him 
through all his authorities, and who can pounce upon any error 
which he may have made in the obscurest statements of fact. He 
writes for them doubtless, but he writes at least as much for 
thoughtful men who have not specially given themselves to his- 
torical research, who must take most of his statements of fact for 
ranted, but who are quite able to judge of the use which 
he makes of them, of the force of the inferences which he 
draws, and of the soundness of the analogies which he tries to 
establish. Of course we assume that such readers are really 
thoughtful and fair-minded, not a who simply repeat some 
shallow cry of the moment, and who pooh-pooh the results of any 
amount of thought and reading, if they happen to run contrary to 
the watchword which they will themselves very soon exchange 
for another. 

But there is another sort of critic, who differs about equally from 
the expert and from the thoughtful non-expert. We have often 
wondered what sort of people they can be who write a large 
portion of the literary criticism in both the daily and the weekly 
papers. We have often wished, as a curious study of human 
nature, to see some of these small critics, to know where they 
were born, where they were brought up, what sort of schooling 
they had, and what led them to that overweening belief in their 
own wisdom which they are so fond of displaying. The class that 
we mean is always distinguished by assuming a marked tone of 
superiority to the author. Whoever he may be, and whatever he 
may have produced, he is, as author, the recognised inferior of 
themselves as reviewers. He may be snubbed, or he may be patted 
on the back ; but in any case he is treated as somebody essentially 
smoller than his eritic. Now, doubtless, thisis often a very proper 
woy of treating a writer—even a meritorious writer—if it so happens 
that he is soillly smaller than his critic. But there is no necessity 
for an author to be a less man than his reviewer; indeed, we have 
sown that it is often desirable that a reviewer should be a less 
man than his author. Of course this assumption of inherent 
superiority is mainly to be found in the lowest order of critics— 
those who, understanding no subject, are equally ready to write 
avout all subjects, and who think it incumbent on their superior 
vosition as critics to say something depreciatory. No man, 
ose great, is without faults; the best book has some weak 
points; but the unlucky thing is, that the critic is quite unable 
to tell which points are weak and which are strong, so he dashes 
down some censure, some exception, seemingly purely at random. 
He must find some fault, so he puts down the first fault that 
comes into his head. The very greatest men cannot escape. We 
took up a weekly paper the other day, and were astounded by the 
assertion that the chief literary defect of the late Sir George 
Lewis was “want of originality.” This is evidently the re- 
mark of a man who thought his praise required gome exception, 
that some fault must be found, or the critic would not be keeping 
up his own dignity. Now, we do not assert that Sir George 
Lewis's writings are faultless, any more than those of anybod 
else. But we do assert that to pick out this particular fault 
showed that the writer had probably not read, and certainly had 
not understood, a page of the illustrious scholar on whom he pre- 
sumed to sit in judgment, and that he simply threw words about 
without stopping to think whether they had any meaning or not. 
In one sense, Sir George Lewis was not original ; that is, he did 
not devote his powers to devising clever paradoxes and theories 
resting solely on a supposed gift of divination. We may also 
allow that, in his historical writings, he displays more destructive 
than constructive power. We say “displays,” because there is no 
doubt that his constructive power was fully equal to his de- 
structive. But the subjects of some of his chief writin 
required that the one power should be much more prominently 
displayed than the other. If a superficial writer should infer that 
Sir George Lewis could only pull down, and could not build up, 
the mistake would be a onable one. Such a criticism would 


origi ality, in the only sense in which want of originality can be 

ed a fault, is one of the last charges which can, with any truth, 
be brought against Sir George Lewis. No man’s opinions were 
ever more thoroughly his own. No man ever went more conscien- 
tiously to the bottom of every question, and formed his views in 
more perfect independence, more strictly from original reading and 
original thought. The line taken in his two great works, the 
Credibility of the Early Roman History and the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, is pre-eminently an original line. It requires more real 
independence of thought to uproot errors than to invent paradoxes. 
The results of Sir George Lewis’s inquiries are — negative. 
He showed that on certain subjects all that we certainly know is, 
that there is nothing certainly to be known. But, wherever this is 
really the case, no service can be greater than to show that it is so, 
and certainly no work requires more originality, in the only 
sense of the word. In the midst of the prevalent Egyptian and 
Babylonian crotchets, when the faith of some and the reputation 
of others rested on the interpretation of some name on a brick 
which no two people read the same way, Sir George Lewis 
dashed into the midst, and showed that the whole thing was a 
delusion. The man who ventured thus to reassert the dominion 
of common sense and historical criticism was a perfect literary 
paladin. If originality means daring and independence in a good 
sense, surely Sir George Cornewall Lewis was about the most 
original of historians, 

his accusation of want of originality seems a favourite one. It 
is, in truth, one very easy to bring, and it is one which has a grand 
sound on the part of those who bring it. It implies that, however 
little originality the author may have, the critic at least has 
plenty, or, at any rate, that the critic is so versed in authorities of 
all kinds _ he can at once tell what Me original and what = not. 
The ch of want of originality thus brought against Sir George 
Lewis ‘himself is also uarter against a book 
which, it would seem from Sir George Lewis’s last published essay, 
must have been among his latest studies. A er of vast 
literary and scientific pretensions announced the other day that Mr. 
Freeman’s History of Federal Government is “ devoid of original 
and independent research.” Now Mr. Freeman’s book, like all 
other books, is open to criticism. We have spoken our mind about 
it as wellas others. Itis a fair question whether Aratus and Cavour 
are rightly compared together, and whether an admiring portrait of 
Lydiadas necessarily involved a series of pointed contrasts with 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. On these points Mr. Freeman's critics 
differ, and naturally differ; but that the book was “ devoid of original 
and independent research” is what certainly never would have 
come into our heads. Mr. Freeman has worked out in detail, and 
from a special point of his own, a portion of history which had 
never been treated in such detail before. And certainly the whole 
is written from the original authorities, which are, if anything, 
cited rather too profusely. The ch which we have quoted 
seems absolutely without meaning, unless the critic thinks it be- 
tokens a lack of independent research to trust Boeckh for the 
accuracy of an inscription, or Mr. Warren for the existence of a 
coin. If so, we can only say that it is quite useless for any one to 
write books at all. Every man must literally find out everything 
for himself. If we may not use Boeckh for an inscription, but 
must go off to Xanthus or Megalopolis to read it for our- 
selves, it must be just as bad to read an ancient author 
in a printed book, and not get up everything from ancient 
manuscript. And, after all, a manuscript is no better than 
a printed book, unless we are sure that we have the auto- 
graph of the author. Is it possible that the critic had heard of 
Mr. Motley, Mr. Froude, and others diving into masses of unpub- 
lished and often unread documents, and thought Mr. Freeman to 
blame because he had not done anything of the kind? The 
blameworthiness, in such a case, depends on the possibility. If 
the critic can direct Mr. Freeman to some hitherto unknown 
Peloponnesian Simancas—if he can produce the missing autobio- 

aphy of Aratus, or discover the private journals of Marcus or of 

Philo men—then, if Mr. Freeman declines to refer to them, he 
may fairly charge him with being “devoid of independent and 
original research.” Till then, we cannot help thinking that the 
charge is rather hard measure. 
We confess that we should really like to know what manner of 
men they are who thus say things wholly at random — who 
attempt either to detract from an established reputation, or to 
disparage a new aspirant in the same department, by charges 
which they must know are absolutely without meaning. Critics 
of this sort remind us of the verses in Watts’s Moral Songs : — 


There’s none but a madman will fling about fire, 
And tell you ’tis all but in sport. 


In one case, however, the critic has withdrawn the veil. Perhaps 
the strangest case of random criticism of all is not to be found 
among the anonymous writers of short papers, but among the 
well-known authors of many volumes. Sir Archibald Alison 
has written many amusing things, but perhaps nothing that 
he ever wrote was more amusing than his survey of the 
historians of the present century, from which Bishop Thirlwall 
was shut out altogether, and where the chief fault of Mr. Hallam 
was said to consist in an “ over-fervid imagination.” Here, again, 
the critic had to say something, but did not know exactly what to 
say. It was necessary, in order to keep up the cs Sir 
Archibald’s position, to find some fault even with Mr. Hallam. 


be very stupid, but it might be perfectly honest. But want of 


Unluckily, Sir Archibald had «oom | never read Mr. [iallam, 
and had most certainly not ee we" him. So he was obliged 
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to find a fault at random, and—unluckily for himself, luckily for 
the amusement of his readers—he hit on a charge which is rather 
like rebuking Mr. Kinglake as an abject flatterer of Emperors, or 
censuring Lord Palmerston as a votary of peace-at-any-price. 
We thus have one member of the class of random critics revealed 
to us in flesh and blood. Is it possible that there can be two 
others, all three as like one another as three peas? Or is it an 
allowable conjecture that it is Sir Archibald himself, who—zo\ ov 
pia—has, in distinct disguises, produced these 
random criticisms on Sir George Lewis and on Mr. Freeman ? 


TIME PAST. 


VERY mode of viewing time is so trite, every turn of 
expression about it has become such a common-place, that 
it is really one of the hardest things we know to think about 
time at all—to bring the mind to face the idea. The preacher 
moralizes about time, and the historian marks out its course; 
we observe times and seasons, and keep birthdays, and have 
watches and clocks, and prose about the flight of time, and lay 
plans to get rid of it, and note its ravages on our friends, and have 
ualms at our first grey hair, and assume that we were born into 
time, and profess that we expect to die and have done with time 
altogether. But with all this array of testimony, the thought 
bom comes home; the thing is apprehended but by glimpses 
and snatches, reaching us, when it does come, by a side wind and 
at unawares. How can we realize time but through ourselves— 
through our own part in it? To be sure, we are the heirs of all 
the ages; but everything works against a true sense of our 
inheritance—against our connecting ourself with what went 
before our spark of life was set alight. The materialists will 
not believe in eternity, but, practically, it is easier to believe in 
than in a beginning and an end altogether distinct from our per- 
sonality. Education, of course, strives to do this for us; but in 
spite of the labours of childhood to impress it, written history 
leaves but a faint stamp on many minds—often none at all on the 
uneducated. It never quite passes for reality. Its facts do not 
feel like the facts with which we have to do. It is the difference 
between direct evidence and circumstantial. How many are 
aware of a sort of spring or clutch of the mind, as at a sudden 
revelation — a change from shadow to substance — when events 
and persons that are passing into the cold Valhalla of history 
reach us in some more vital way. Thus the old President of 
Magdalen had seen Dr. Johnson, and described the “ brown trades- 
man’s wig” with a memory that could still recall the uncouth 
. Here, then, wasa man who had actually seen Johnson, who 
in his turn had seen Queen Anne. From a Stuart we seemed hel 
on somehow to a Tudor, from a Tudor to a Plantagenet ; everything 
gained body and truth, from the share our senses had in the first 
start—our hold on the first link. An editio princeps, an old letter 
with the post mark, a portrait, a trustworthy relic, anything that 
brings us in fancy face to face with the original, gives an impression 
of genuineness unattainable to a multitude of minds who know 
the facts to which it bears witness only by the common 
hacknied way, and strengthens it in all. We pass from con- 
ventional belief to something more actual; we realize a space 
of time; we take a leap through intervening years and ages. 
Nor need the space be long—it need only be well out of our 
own experience. The grasp of the past, no doubt, is over- 
powering, on bringing to light an Assyrian bull, or an 
truscan king lying in state, or a family group at Pompeii; but if 
we were so very sure about Ben Jonson, Dryden, and the rest, how 
came that thrill connecting us with those names when our youth 
first saw them in the Poets’ Corner? For an instant, we knew 
that there was a world before we lived in it. Not that 
we ever consciously question, much less dispute the fact, but we 
have a aor | sense of companionship with certain 
existences—of itself telling a tale as to our ordinary attitude of 
thought towards them—which extends our tenure of time, while it 
constitutes, for the objects of this faith, the immortality they 
sighed for; for no doubt the imagination of poets gets a stronger 
hold of the idea of time than any other mortal faculty. Nothing, 
however, can be more transient than these convictions. The 
experiment does not answer twice. Our belief soon starves on 
such food. 

But time has less genial ways of proving its independence, 
by forcing on us an intolerable sense of isolation. Time is short, 
and life is short; but shorter than either is our share in the time 
and thought of others. When we are with the very young, it 
is often borne on us that large tracts of our life are, and must ever 
remain, utterly unconnected with them; that what is present to 
us — for all memory is a sort of present time — is history to them; 
that our boyhood, our youth, the events that absorbed us and 
determined our course, are to them matters of faith, like Alex- 
ander the Great or William III.—things with which they can have 
no personal concern, no connexion but through an unimpassioned, 
indulgent sympathy. We feel that, to them, all these are simply 
some of the myriads of things that happened before they were 
born; that they do not, cannot know us, but . just that slip 
and slice of ourselves that runs parallel with their existence ; 
and again, that when we are gone, they must still have as 
warm an interest in the world, as busy a life—that babes 
yet unborn will interest them, fill their thoughts, be their 
friends, marry them perhaps, while we shall be but a memory, a 
thing past by, inevitably dimming away towards indistinctness 


and forgetfulness. Of course, will be the reply ; what can be more 
palpably, more grossly obvious? No doubt it is so; but still, there 
is a clash between feeling and dry knowledge. There are a good 
many people with whom the feeling makes the more influential 
impression. How is it, one asks, while we are all to ourselves, 
our own universe, the centre of things, round which everythi 
turns, and for which was created, whie 
alone we can realize existence, thought, life, matter—how is it 
that all these servants and attendants upon us go on without us? 
The cynic who wrote, in scorn of this yearning selfishness— 

The sun has rose and gone to bed, 

Just as if Partridge were not dead— 


yet shows a passing appprehension of the pang and the qualm 
which each man feels for himself at some moment or other, in re- 
bellion against that dull forgetfulness which is some day to swallow 
him up. It is the same sensation which led Dante to ask, in 
solemn wonder, of the chance stranger arriving at his city, how he 
could have private cares that day that Beatrice had died? We believe 
there are persons to whom the notion of the world they know, 
apart from themselves in it, is so impossible—who understand their 
own existence so much more keenly than anything else—that prac- 
tically they think the world will end with them. Aprés moi le 
déluge, represents not at all an uncommon posture of mind. 
It is a mere chance whether this temper leads such ns to talk 
of heaven under the notion that earth will not exist after the 
have left it, or to keep a hold on time, and “ fix their memory wi 

a thousand nails,” by clogging pay | with plans and restrictions 
and the incubus of a dead will, as though their volition was to 
survive, a power and an influence controlling future generations, 
Anything is more natural and more possible than that things should 
go on without them. 


But, apart from this madness of a ome all thoughtful 
minds would willingly take note of time, and keep what hold they 
can on past and future— 

And I could wish my days to be 


Bound each to each with natural piety. 


What effects this—what holds the individuality together under 
the shocks of perpetual change—is association. There are certain 
landmarks of memory, connecting especial occasions and impressions 
with persons and localities, and so giving a point to periods of time, 
and constituting them stepping-stones over the inevitable la 
and flow of unregarded moments. He is only half a man who has 
not this unwritten record to which thought and feeling contin 
recur; and yet there is a constant tendency both in man an 
society to erase it—to be occupied, that is, solely with the pre- 
sent—to live in the present, act for it, and, whatever be the 
case with the future, never te “look after.” A man determined 
while he lives to assimilate himself to the state and persons with 
whom he finds himself, to take his cue from them, to fly his kite 
without the steadying weight of a tail of antecedents, preserv 
no doubt, a sense of youth by thus ae outside his memory pa | 
experience, but it is at the cost of his i wag 5 others, if not to 
himself, We never know where to have him. Everything is 
subservient to a restless taste, anxious to conform itself to the 
current mode. Time has accumulated no treasure for him. The 
whole pans 7 ey of life, former pleasures and pains, with the 
persons and things that have contributed to them, are judged by 
taste and the ever-shifting standard of fashion—that divinity of 
the present, coldly contemptuous of the past, which rules more 
than dress, equipments, and visiting list, and tells men what they 
are to think and feel, so that the things they have once cared for 
are liable at any moment to be di as impertinences, as 
offenders against the present rule of taste, as so many poor relations 
intruding on an advanced refinement. For if men do not see 
old times through a halo of fond memory, the whole thing is a 
bugbear—its separate features looming out of a black region of 
smoke and fog, till the unstable spirit fairly turns its back on the 
forbidding country that has made it what it is. An elder of this 
turn, standing amongst his a does not perplex himself with 
their transient relation to him. He only thinks how he can pass 
muster and take his stand with them now, unincumbered by pre- 
judice and habit. It is like that dream of a perpetual ascending 
dizzy progress from stair to stair, where the last stair disappears as 
we tread upon the next. 

And society is apt to show itself as jauntily youthful, as loose 
from obligations, as oblivious of the past, as careless of association, 
as individuals. It isinfluenced solely by a fastidious principle of se- 
lection, a choice of the present preferable and popular over all other 
considerations, making it a sort of conscience not to be guided by 
habit or memory, or old opinions, or shadowy presence—respecting 
nothing because it stands as it has long stood, but resolved to 
conform all to the abstract best of which itself is sole judge. We 
are not advocating a deference for the past which shall interfere 
with modern convenience, for convenience is often but another word 
for the means of class advancement. It is merely a question of 
which influence contributes most to true cultivation, refinement, 
and elevation—whether a chain of associations linking present 
thonght with assisting men by whatever means in the difficult 
task of realizing things external to themselves, or mere beauty. 
No doubt beauty, here, as everywhere, has much to say for itself. 
The poor past is often hard put to it what reason to plead why 
its memorials should be regarded, why what is unsightly to 
modern eyes in itself, and a record, perhaps, of evil days, should 
last, why a phonetic elimination of every awkward and super- 
fluous letter should not be imposed — why, in fact, time, and 
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tradition, and a name should sanctify what is ugly, useless, and 
inharmonious. In the first place, every age has a right to leave 
some trace of itself just to assert itself; and if it hap to be an 
age with whose notions of beauty, dignity, or worth we cannot 
sympathize, that fact does not affect an inherent privile The 
most grotesque likeness of itself it can leave behind is still a 
picture in Time’s portrait ery; and it isa breach of natural 
piety to efface it for any but weighty reasons. This religious 
aspect of the os is felt strongly enough where taste and 
fashion do not blind the judgment. ‘Thus, all periods of destruction 
are regarded with particular hatred when the season of reaction 
comes, as it surely will; for, in the long run, men are more agreed 
in their reverence for a past than in any present question or inte- 
rest, However, the advocates for change often plead religion on 
their side, as an enthusiast for gothic architecture will defend his 
ma on the simple ground that anything else is pagan. 

ithout disputing the point, we would reply, that natural religion 
was implanted in us prior to revealed, and that it was never 
intended that the one should outrage the other. However, 
people who prefer the gratification of a correct eye, or of a theory, 
’ tO an association—who value a thing more for its conformity to 
certain laws than for its hidden influences, the tale it tells, the 
scenes it recalls, the names that haunt it—are not likely to change 
their liking, and are the last to.defer to principles in others which 
they ignore in themselves. For our part, we would as lief the 
great memorials of our country were in the hands of the Vandals 
as in the unrestrained power of what calls itself taste, and may 
be, for what we care. We have no sympathy with that pragmatical 
correctness which, in the assertion of abstract beauty and fitness, 
would wipe away our records, merely to rid our senses of an anomaly 
—which would leave us no past which did not conform to their re- 
quirements, and sosurely prepare the way for a recriminating future 
whose reprisals would not leave one stone upon another of our 
handywork ; so that the disconsolate observer of these desecrations 
is doubly bereaved, losing his hold of past and future at a stroke. 
How many esthetic fingers are tingling now to get into West- 
minster Abbey and to work their will on those “hideous monu- 
ments!”” How many think they would be doing God and man 
service by upsetting the solemn, uncouth, fantastic work of cen- 
turies, and turning the outraged pile out of their hands trim and 
empty of all human association, in the enamelled, spurious youth 
of restoration !— persuading themselves that the solemn arches 
and brooding shade would affect the ignorant observer, and 
tell their story more effectively if no memorial of man 
were by to distract his attention. But, in fact, eternity needs 
the contrast of time to most minds for its faintest apprehension ; 
and what fitter portraiture of time than a thousand years of monu- 
ments? There are people of taste now using all their efforts to get 
rid of Laud’s north doorway into St. Mary’s, because those twisted 
columns, indeed, the tout ensemble, are—we do not dispute it— 
out of harmony with the building. But surely all expression is 
attained at some expense of regularity of outline. It is better for 
Oxford to show traces of having been a centre of thought and 
action in one of England’s most stirring periods than that it should 
outrage no rule of taste. St. Mary’s is more instructive and sug- 
gestive as it stands, with this incongruous record of a man, and he 
a benefactor, who made himself a name, and worked with a 
purpose, than it could be were the anomaly replaced by a 
marvel of correct conformity to the main building. A worthy 
nobleman of our day has pulled down the monument of a 
family ancestress, the model in her time of beauty, grace, and all 
coujugal virtues—a monument set up by an adoring husband, and 
itself the work of a noted sculptor—because the cherubs on her 
tomb had a faux air of Cupids and Hymens, which interfered 
with the medieval repose of restored aisles. 

The great work of education, religious and secular, is to enable 
men to master the idea of time and time’s work. If people cannot 
realize a past, it is a matter of experience that they cannot realize 
a future. Multitudes live in the present because, out of their own 
lives, but dimly remembered, they know nothing. “ Before my 
time” embraces all they can conceive of what Tis been before 
them. A hundred or a thousand years are all one. It has been 
asked how many people in England would express a doubt if told 
that Bonaparte’s father was Julius Caesar; and we fear the true 
answer would be alike startling and mortifying. We have read 
lately of a class of school children, well up in Pawn dates, who 
betrayed in the end an inextricable confusion of ideas between an 
ispived prophet and the Bishop of Oxford. It requires more 
teaching than their circumstances supply to erect an thing like an 
idea, permanent and unfluctuating, of a long course of eventful ages. 
Every sense, it is true, does something to keep us all en rapport 
with the past. Certain odours awake a vague memory discon- 
nected with anything to remember; and for a moment we feel a 
weight of intervening years with a sense of some infant joy at the 
end of them. A quaint sweet tune of unfamiliar cadences will, 
if touched off by cunning fingers, convince us of generations of 
forefathers. But nothing is so all-persuasive as sight ; nothing in 
moral effect is like visible memorials, old people, old cities, old 
churches, old stones, which are with us to this day. Let the 
same filial piety extend to and protect them all. 


ROYALTY ON VIEW. 
paeets we ought not to look a gift-horse in the mouth, nor 
to be critical about a holiday in the middle of June, nor to be 
cynical when we can see our beautiful young Princess in public, 


surrounded by all the notables of the Court and society. But it is 
not a case of gift-horse at all, for the Horticultural oe 
us pn | shillings for last Wednesday's show ; and though we and 
all London are exceedingly grateful to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and to all the other distinguished persons, from Lord Pal- 
merston down to Mr. Carter , who exhibited themselves in 
grotesque attire at this figure—not a low one—still the circum- 
stance that the whole affair was a show, and paid for in hard money 
and a good deal of it, brings the “ uncovering of the Memorial of 
the Great Exhibition of 18 51, and of its founder, the late Prince 
Consort,” within the range, if not of criticism, yet of admiration and 
astonishment. These at least are the feelings which seemed to 
redominate on Wednesday, and they are of a complex kind. 
Beat public ceremonials, and the public appearance of our Royal 
Family at great ceremonials, are a very proper thing. ions 
aud official costume are things which the English mind, like every 
other mind, relishes. Gala days are too rare. We have not 
enough of holidays or of holiday doings. But of late years it 
seems to have occurred to speculative minds that even Royalty 
itself may be turned into an investment; and public societies 
and public companies have found out that nothing brings so much 
into the corporate till as the exhibition of the Queen or the Prince 
of Wales at so much a head. Coronations, Royal processions 
to a Cathedral or to the House of Legislature, the “ inaugura- 
tion,” as it is fantastically called, of any great event, public 
funerals, and the like, are legitimate occasions for even more 
display and processional pomp than we usually expend upon 
them. But to call an effort of private enterprise and limited- 
liability speculation a public occasion is likely to become an 
abuse. Ifa Royal opening of the Exhibition of 1851 and 1862 
were legitimate, the attendance of Her Majesty and all the Court 
and great officers of State in full dress and official costume at 
Sydenham, for the mere benefit of a joint-stock company, or, as on 
Wednesday at Kensington, in order to swell the receipts of the 
Horticultural Society, is at least of questionable x PO Ifthe - 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and all the mayors o: the towns in 
vy are to be invited to assist at setting up a statue, in order 
to benefit the funds of certain gentlemen and noblemen interested 
in the cultivation of fir trees and pine-apples, we see no reason why 
they should not be brought up to London to exhibit themselves in 
strange and wonderful costume when a new lion is brought into 
the Zoological Gardens. A first visit to the apteryx is quite as 
great an event per se as the uncovering of the “ Memorial of the 
Great Exhibition,” &c. To be sure, the originators of the Memo- 
rial have been wise in their generation. ey have contrived to 
glorify themselves under the notion that they were honouring the 
late Prince Consort. 

But although Mr, Durham’s monument is ostensibly to Prince 
Albert, it contrives at the same time not to forego its original 
object. It sets out, in letters of gold, the names of those who 
were mainly interested in the Exhibition, as well as what a news- 
paper calls “the salient statistics of the Exhibition”—which, to 
the curious in the English language, we may say, when translated 
out of the superfine dialect, means the size of the building of 
18 5 and the number of people who paid for admission into it; 
and it inscribes in the same durable fashion the honoured names 
of “the half-dozen men who have remained faithful to an idea 
for ten years, and are at last rewarded by its most coinplete and 
satisfactory fulfilment,” viz. Alderman Challis, Messrs. Bennoch, 
Gibbs, Godwin, Graham, and S.C. Hall. What is meant by faith- 
fulness to an idea which seems to be two ideas, inasmuch as the 
Monument —so it describes itself—was “ originally intended to 
commemorate the International Exhibition,” but is “now dedicated 
also to the memory of the Great Author of the undertaking, the 
Good Prince,” &c., is not clear. Of the inscription, it is enough to 
say that, like a good deal of modern hero-worship, it approaches 
nearly to the profane. “The Great Author” is a phrase which 
reverence has reserved for something higher than “ far-seeing 
and comprehensive philanthropy, clear judgment, and untiring 
exertions ;” but commonplace reasserts itself when this extrava- 
gant eulogy descends to the recondite quotation, “He was a 
man, take him for all in all,” &c. Of the Monument itself 
but little can be said, either in praise or blame. It is 
the old story, slightly diversified in material, but exhibiting 
not a particle of thought or originality. Indeed, what 
shadowy notion of allegory there was in the original design — 
Britannia as personified by the Queen, and supported by the Four 
Quarters of the Globe—has been lost in the substitution of that of 
Prince Albert. The statue itself is a fair likeness, and exhibits 
the Prince in the robe of the Bath, a portion of which it seems 
consists of theatrical buskins, the usual stage property of the first 
and second bandits; and the , a8 a ener in our hearing 
described it, is the familiar one of “a heasy hattitude with is 
and on is ip.” The statue surmounts a temple, and is perched 
on a very depressed knob which looks like a column arrested in 
its growth. The whole structure has been fixed over a sort of 
inchoate fountain which hardly rises above the dignity of a drain; 
and, on the whole, the less said about this the last British attem t 
at high art— it is forty-two feet high though — the better. e 
monument is tame, and dull, and weak. Still we cannot be hard 
on the artist ; for poor Mr. Durham displaying his manly form in 
court dress at the head of the procession is a punishment which 
ought to have been reserved for greater sinners in art than this 
prosaic craftsman. 

Indeed, there would be nothing to find fault with in the whole 
affair if it had not been so largely puffed and bepraised. If 
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scribers can be found to give 7,500. for such a Monument as this, 
and for such an elastic as that it should be made to com- 
memorate an event whic took place ten years after it was 
planned, nobody can complain. The Horticultural me? is not 
to be blamed for giving the site; Mr. Durham has done his little 
best, and the Memorial Committee has done its best ; and every- 
body concerned has made as much fuss as though we had at last 
discovered a Phidias; and Mr. Godwin, the secretary—as honours 
attend all who give up their time to this sort of thing—may just 
as well be created Baron Brompton for the pains he has taken 
with the matter. But we demur to making it a national concern. 
We do not like to see the Royal Family, the great officers of 
State, and thie Archbishop, showing themselves in state robes 
for an admission fee of thirty shillings; and if there is an air of 
the ridiculous in the business, it must be attributed to those who 
have made such a fuss and parade about it. The official pro- 
gaan certainly promised more than the ceremonial itself per- 
ormed. A hundred and twenty provincial mayors, each with 
his banner, who figured in the programme, were but faintly 
represented in fact by one-fourth of that number and no pro- 
cessional banners at all. To be sure, the dresses sported by 
these municipal magnates were very gorgeous and startling. 
Solomon in all his glory was nothing to one gentleman in ermine 
and scarlet. Lord Mayor Rose’s hat rivalled in its sable plume 
the size and nodding horrors of Manfred’s helmet; and the 
unique Provost, whose black robe was lined with sea-green, presented 
a combination of colours which is to be recommended to the 
Chevreul of the future. But still a procession isa procession. The 
good-humoured Prince and his charming Bride did as they were 
told, walked round and round, and paused precisely as they were 
ordered to pause at the appointed stations and platforms, “to 
look at the Memorial” —that is, to give the Upper Ten Thousand its 
thirty shillings’ worth of stare for its thirty shillings. And the 
Council of the Horticultural Society, though there were many 
trumpeters present, blew their own trumpet with a blast of 
self-praise, loud and long. They spoke of their prosperity and 
their balance-sheet, advertised their “seeds and plants,” called 
attention “to the success and popularity of the shows and prome- 
nades,” thanked his Royal Highness for past favours, and 
hoped by steady perseverance to deserve a continuance of his 
esteemed patronage. They lauded their gardens, which are smoke- 
dried and withered, in which the unmown grass seems to produce 
nothing but daisies, and in which “the lake,” which is only a 
shallow puddle, grows a fine crop of scum. The shopman and 
the showman were equal to each other; and a second address 
from the Memorial Committee, appropriately delivered on a 
apy aie which forcibly recalled the front of the late 
Mr. Ric n’s itinerant theatre, laid on the butter, thick 
and slab, on the Prince, on the sculptor, and especially on the 
Committee itself. In a word, were it not for something like 
shame and indignation at finding a very ordinary transaction 
blown up into such a tumid bubble—were it not for the 
humiliation which the notables, and the spectators, too, must have 
felt at being decoyed into an exhibition which was chiefly ridi- 
culous, because it was described in such high-flown and exag- 
rated language, and disfigured by such fulsome eulogy— 
ednesday afternoon would not have been disagreeably spent, 

i as its weary hours of waiting gave opportunities for 

a minute study of the recondite botany of the Tdies’ bonnets, 
and the wonderful architectural devices which it is just now the 
fashion to display on their dainty garments. The drawback — 
and no trifling one—was the recollection of the thirty shillings 
which the unprivileged had to pay, as well as the suspicion which 
| seenmeap itself that the job present was pregnant with the job 
uture, and a: somehow or other, the ceremonial was connected 
with next week’s vote. Here, however, we trust that there 
has been a practical mistake. The Exhibition buildings only look 
worse when they are empty. But the house is swept and gar- 
nished, and the evil spirit of one great job has been expelled, we 
trust not for the entrance of seven other spirits of jobbery, when 
the last state of that great glass house may weens than hoe flan 


THE LAST ANATHEMA. 


S$ no contradiction has been offered to the report that Dr. 
Pusey has procured the exclusion of Professor Kingsley from 

the honour of a D.C.L. degree, upon the ground of his Easier 
written the novel Hypatia, we have no choice but to assume that 
itis true. It is a very disheartening truth for all the friends of 
the Church of England who have not yielded themselves to the 
rsecuting mania of the day. It is hardly a matter of surprise. 
ersecution is the child of panic. When a harsh and unjust spirit 
Gone tant in persons who are naturally gentle, the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that they are thoroughly frightened. Their pro- 
ceedings in this case bear all the marks of terror. They cannot really 


believe that any to their cause will result from the slight cast on 
Mr. Kingsley. His lectures will not be more thinly attended, his 
works will not sell less rapidly, his name will not be less famous 


than before. But they do just what men, and still more what 
women do, when they are very angry, and very much terrified, and 
feel themselves absolutely impotent. They gratuitously affront the 
person of whom they are afraid. The effect of such a policy is 
precisely the reverse of that which they intend. They are paying 
a very high tribute to Mr. Kingsley’s eminence and power 
—a much higher tribute, coming from such an authority, 


than any which it was in the power of the University to offer by 
the bestowal of an honorary degree. It is no small achievement 
to have written a novel which, without touching any current con- 
troversy, and without offering to unlearned eyes = tinge of 
parent heterodoxy, should yet have bewildered and terrified 
minds of his most eminent opponents to that extent that, ten years 
afterwards, they should not able to restrain themselves from 
offering him a public insult. Few theological writers can boast 
that their missiles have struck so deep. It might have been a 
matter of dispute before, whether Mr. Kingsley was an effective 
theological writer. But there can be no question about that point 
now; for his works, even when ten years old, have been shown to 

the property of frightening the most learned theologian of 
the day out of all discretion and propriety. Dr. Pusey must be 
well aware that to be one of the teachers whom he fears the most 
is an honorary degree of no common value in the minds of a large 
class of persons, and he ought to be chary of conferring it too in- 
discriminately. 

But that is not the worst evil that will result from these acts 
of minute persecution, which present themselves in the guise of 
duty to Dr. Pusey’s conscience. He is working upon the hearts 
of the Oxford youth with an energy of which he little dreams. 
Persecution, unless it be absolutely crushing, is liable to this fatal 
drawback—that the sympathy which the sufferings of each victim 
cause strengthens tenfold the error for which he suffers. When the 

rsecution is severe, a compensation for this drawback may be 

ound in the waverers whom it converts by sheer terror. But the 
number of persons who will be deterred from heresy by the fear 
of not receiving the degree of D. C. L. is probably small. Dr. 
Pusey has therefore made the worst possible bargain with the 
spirit which he has lately stooped to serve. He receives all the 
evil, and gains none of the good of persecution. He procures 
universal sympathy for his victim, and yet does not frighten a 
single waverer into orthodoxy. It was impossible to make a more 
unprofitable investment of religious bitterness. 

nhappity? acts of polemical folly that are committed at Oxford 
are very different in the importance of their results from those 
which are The absurdities of Brother 
Ignatius at Claydon may possibly give a slight impetus to the 
Dissenting prom. within five miles round, but they will have no 
other permanent effect. But the follies of a few years at Oxford 
colour the history of a whole generation afterwards, Young men 
at College have just reached that age in which men take a lively 
interest in all public, and especially in all religious questions, 
though they have not yet arrived at the age at which they are 
able to understand them. Unluckily, it is also the period of life 
in which men pledge themselves. The impulse of the moment, 
founded upon no trustworthy knowledge, and followed in mere 
blind enthusiasm, shapes the man’s whole after life. He then 
makes the acquaintance of the proselytizers of the particular school 
that is dominant at the time; and the selection of the friends 
who stick to him through life, and the adoption of the line 
which, later on, he dares not, for fear of the charge of incon- 
sistency, depart from, are dated from his University career. 
course, it occasionally happens that men will in later life have 
the honesty to — gw the opinions which in their 
opening years a less ripe judgment had approved. But, as 
a rule, illogical as it may be, through 
life to the opinions which the ve taken up at College. 
The manufacture of principles at Oxford enjoys, therefore, an im- 
portance which belongs to no other. It is no light matter to 
possess the power of moulding at will the opinions of some new 
section of the governing classes every succeeding three years. 
Those who have it labour under a heavy responsibility, and bring 
about a fearful evil by misusing it. No one less incompetent 
than Dr. Pusey to the signs of the times would entertain a 
doubt that 2 hatred for persecution of all kinds is the most 
powerful religious feeling in the educated class in England at 
this moment. Those who affront this instinct will enjoy no 
following among the rising men of the day. The decision of real 
controversy requires an amount of theological study which is 
repulsive to the undergraduate mind. But nothing is easier than 
to see which party it is that kicks the other when it is down. 
With that the young mind of Oxford steadily casts in its lot, 
whatever the religious opinions may be which are implied in the 
selection; and the future rulers of the country olsiaidh the views 
they entertained as young men upon speculative questions with 
all the more earnestness, since, upon questions of actual practice, 
they have been compelled by the logic of facts to yield. 

If Dr. Pusey desires that all the young men who leave Oxford 
for a professional or Parliamentary career should belong to the 
extreme neological school, he will persist in the course which he 
has been a It is a sign of the times which ought 
not to be neglected, that the two men who were the chief 
porters of Mr. Buxton’s motion in the House of Commons, 
revising the law of clerical subscriptions, were men who, as under- 
had seen clerical used as an implement of 
religious ion against essor Jowett. Dr. Pusey appears 
to be to wenn himself from the idea that 
tions and censures really have a practical influence upon the 
convictions of men. The time is = when the belief of any one, 
young or old, could be influenced by the decision of any aithori- 
tative body. Not only have men ceased to be influenced by 
authority, but even argument to have lost its weight. 
The din of controversy, and the distinguished ability which the 
most conflicting schools have brought to bear upon theological 
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disputes, seem to have left upon the minds of the young the im- 
pression that a good case may be made for everything. They 
appear to have cast themselves wholly upon the Scriptural test b 
results, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the touchstone wit 
which they try the merits of the teachers who compete for their 
attention. Where they see a large-minded charity, a tender regard 
for scruples, an anxiety to elicit from the chaos of controversy 
arguments for peace, rather than incentives to discord, there they 
believe themselves to have found the genuine Gospel of Christ. 
There is probably much exaggeration in their view. They are too 
ready to despatch religious perplexities with the ready and easy 
test of sentiment, and to flinch from more laborious and more 
scientific investigations. But their present temper, though there 
may be much in it that is blameworthy and dangerous, is a fact 
which persons of influence have no right to overlook. Those who 
hold positions which identify them with the traditional belief of 
Christians are bound not to ignore the public opinion in the midst 
of which they live. If, with the mental phenomena of their age 
full in view, they persist in associating that taste for mean and 
teazing persecution which their generation casts out as contemp- 
tible and vile, with a profession of zeal for the holiest truths of 
religion, upon them and them alone must rest the responsibility 
for the wide-spread unbelief that will surely follow. 


DR. CANDLISH AND THE BALMORAL MONUMENT. 


J HATEVER may be the faults of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land, that of Erastianism is certainly not among them. 
Moved with a righteous indignation at something which has 
occurred at Balmoral, it boasts a faithful mouthpiece in Dr. 
Candlish, the leader of its Assembly; who has in his turn 
found, as he had a right to expect that he should, a congenial 
supporter in the editor of the Record. For ingenuous candour and 
Christian charity, we do not know that either of these theological 
organs is entitled to claim the palm over the other. The Record 
has, however, added to its holy vituperation a charmingly charac- 
teristic pendant of Homeric criticism, which will deserve notice in 
its place. But we must explain the circumstances. At the recent 
meeting of the Free Kirk Assembly in Edinburgh, it became the 
duty of Dr. Candlish to “express his concurrence in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on Popery.” Warming to his work, 
the Doctor communicated to his exasperated audience the 
following truly alarming newspaper paragraph :— 

A large cairn of pyramidal shape, erected by command of Her Majesty the 
Queen, in memory of his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, has just 
been completed. It occupies a commanding position on a hill some distance 
south of the Castle, and may be distinctly seen from the turnpike road, 
nearly opposite Craithie. It is built of roughly dressed stones, and measures 
thirty feet square at the base by forty feet in height. On the north slope a 
tablet is built having on it a suitable inscription, with a quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon, chap. iv. verses 13 and 14. 


The quotation runs in the following words:—“ He, being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time. For his soul pleased 
the Lord; therefore hasted He to take him away from among the 
wicked.” On a monument totally unconnected with any religious 
place or service, erected in her own private grounds simply as a 
memorial of personal affection, decency would seem to suggest 
that the Sovereign should be left unmolested to select what 
words might best serve the purpose. There was all the world 
of literature to choose from. A hundred years ago, a motto 
from Epictetus or Seneca would have been the sure selection; 
and, had those authors been resorted to now, less might 

robably have been said. But that a single square foot of “ broad 
Scotland — Bible-loving Scotland” — should be appropriated to 
the uprearing of an extract, no matter how suitable, from the 
thrice-detested Apocrypha, was more than Dr. Candlish and the 
Committee on Popery could stand. ‘“ We have, I say,” said the 
Doctor, “a Popish inscription upon the monument ;” adding, with 
a cogent force of argument, “ for it is a Popish inscription.” The 
implied reasoning is so lucid as hardly to need a word of comment. 
It is true that Luther, no less than the English Reformers, thought 
well enough of these writings to recommend their occasional use 
“ for example of life and instruction of manners.” But the Council 
of Trent went so far as to affirm their canonicity y and, if that is 
not enough to show that the Apocryphal books are highly ob- 
jectionable, the Committee on Popery has no opinion of the man or 
the Church that fails to see it. ‘Thus, if the Council of Trent had 
declared the Ziad or the Odyssey to be canonical, a quotation from 
them would be “a Popish inscription, I say; for i would bea 
Popish inscription.” 

Popish or not, there can hardly be a question that the motto 
was selected by the august mourner who had raised the monu- 
ment. To have told his Sovereign in plain terms that she had 
made a mistaken choice would have been impertinent on Dr. 


Candlish’s part, but it would have been nothing worse. The | 


Doctor, however, in the words of the- Record, was careful not to 
invade the sacredness of that sorrow with which the nation sym- 
athizes. In other words, he perceived that, by avoiding the 

irectly impertinent method of proceeding, and by the aid of only 
one utterly unfounded charge against certain theological opponents, 
he could make a telling hit at Dr. Stanley ox Dr. Macleod, 
and incidentally lecture the Court on its choice of spiritual 
advisers. Looking far ahead into posterity, and foreseeing this 
“wretched scrap of the Apocrypha” scandalizing the gaze of 


generations yet unborn, the Dector thus proceeds to enlighten the 
Assembly :— 

Now, Sir, I just say, in one word, that this is too bad. (Hear, hear.) We 
know the quarter from whence it originated. There can be no difficulty in 
tracing it to that small band of clergymen of the Church who, I am sorry to 
say, have a standing in the English Court —a very influential standing at 
Court — and who in their writings have indicated an extreme desire to put 
the Apocrypha on a level with the Bible, and that not for the purpose of 
vindicating what may be good and useful in the Apocrypha, but with the 
express of undermining the authority of Scripture—(applause)—and 
making out that there can be no distinction between canonical and apocry- 
= books, and that the inspired words of Scripture are not materially 

ifferent from the books of the Apocrypha. (Hear, hear.) 


To attain this laudable object, and to do so by the praiseworthy 
method described, Dr. Candlish deliberately states to be “the 

at desire of the clergymen of the Broad school in England.” 
Their presumed representatives at Court—it being a matter of 
obvious certainty that they were the choosers of Wisd. iv. 13, 14 
—are shown up still more severely further on :— 

Surely these great divines, advising our beloved Queen in her distress in 
the face of broad Scotland—Bible-loving Scotland—how to perpetuate the 
memory of him she mourned, might have found in the writings of the 
Apostle Paul, or, if they doubted him, in the recorded sayings of his blessed 
Master, something more to the purpose—more ho more pathetic, than 
this wretched scrap of the Apocrypha. (Applause. 


This is what comes of being patronised by the Council of Trent. 
An extract from a very conte book, consisting of a couple of 
verses which do not require a very partial critic to detect their 
— beauty, and so singularly applicable to the great Prince 
tely gone from among us that they might almost seem to have 
been suggested by his character and life, but having the misfor- 
tune to be declared canonical by a Council which sat three hundred 
years ago, becomes transformed, in the eyes of the Free Kirk, into 
a “wretched scrap,” a “ miserably meagre text.” And— 
it is too bad that Scotland, thus sympathizing with the Queen, thus mourn- 
ing him over whose loss she mourns, should be for ages insulted by having 
in the flaming forefront of that monument what Scotland cannot but regard 
as an offence to the Bible which Scotland loves, and to the religion which 
Scotland has inherited. (Applause.) 


It is possibly beneath the notice of the Committee on Popery 
that one of the most prominent characteristics of that section of 
the English clergy who may be regarded in some sense as followers 
of the late Dr. Arnold, and to which Dr. Stanley belongs, is that 
they unceasingly and enthusiastically urge the importance, and 
advise the study, of “ the writings of the Apostle Paul.” That 
part of the sneer, therefore, which Dr. Candlish “ felt it his duty” to 
indulge in when he hinted that those writings might have been re- 
sorted to in the first instance, betrays ignorance as well as acrimony. 
But Dr. Candlish has no need of an instructor. The same neces- 
sity which makes it self-evident that a motto from the Wisdom of 
Solomon is a Popish inscription, also precludes the — of 
doubting that the “clergymen of the Broad school” chose the 
text, and chose it with the sinister aim of undermining the 
authority of the canonical Scriptures. 

The Zimes, in some good-natured comments on the whole 
absurdity, remarks that the premature achievement of a lifetime's 
renown, and early translation to a happier sphere, are notions 
found in more than one of the classical writers of antiquity, and 
beyond the limits of the Apocrypha altogether. “It is the old 
idea, always cherished by the young and the generous—the short 
and bright career of an Achilles.” ‘The parallel between Achilles 
| and the late Prince is clearly intended only so far as this—that 
both the ancient and the modern hero were doomed to a short 
career, but so lived through it-as to render it in a sense complete. 
This, however, is by no means enough to deter the Record from 
plunging into the controversy, and protesting against a com- 
parison between the Prince Consort's “peaceful devotion to 
the arts, and the wrathful career of the fierce and wayward 
hero of whom it is recorded that, at his dying request, a human 
victim, and she his affianced bride, was cruelly immo- 
lated on his grave.” It might be mentioned that one 
form of the legend makes Polyxena die by her own hand 
on the tomb of her lover, and that the worst really alleged 
_ against the maligned Achilles is that his manes appeared to the 
Greeks and demanded the companionship of his beloved. But 
_ let thatpass. The truly amusing, or amazing, thing is the naiveté 
which would gravely father on Achilles the moral responsibility 
| for Polyxena’s death. This singular obtuseness enables one to 
_ form some vague estimate of the Records general views on art. 
| Homer must read very oddly when one begins by regarding 
“ Achilles’ wrath” as the deplorable short-coming of an uncon- 
verted character. In like manner, a statue of Venus will raise 
no thoughts but those of Sir Creswell Cresswell’s Court and the 
seventh commandment. And the effect of a torso of Hercules 
is dashed with the melancholy recollection that his moral conduct, 
in the intervals of labour, was not such as would bear strict 
_ investigation. We are not surprised that, holding these or 
similarly perspicuous views on poetry and art, the Zecord is equally 
clear-sighted in the a of the Apocrypha. It is 
worthy of being recorded that the first objection which occurs to 
the mind of that journal against a passage about “translation 
from among sinners” being applied to the late Prince, is that 
those sinners subscribed Lesbansty to the Prince Consort 
Memorial Fund. 

We hope to be forgiven for calling attention to a few lines 
from Ben Jonson, more widely known, perhaps, since the pub- 
lication of the Golden Treasury than they were before it. They 
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will, we trust, give no offence even to the “Committee on 
Popery ;” and they — to us almost as applicable to the 
lamented Prince as the appropriate words on the Balmoral 
cairn 
It is not growing like a tree 
standing long an oak, three hu year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be 


LORD CARDIGAN. 


ve Court of Queen’s Bench has had before it a mass of evi- 
dence which may be useful to Mr. Kinglake in preparing a 
future volume of his Histery of the Crimean War. The difficulty 
which has been felt in arriving at the truth regarding an impor- 
tant incident of the celebrated Balaklava charge renders it not 
surprising that other occurrences of the campaign have become in- 
volved in controversy. In order to turn to the best account the 
application of legal machinery in this investigation, it may be useful 
to collect, from the reports of the recent argument in the Queen’s 
Bench :—1. The substance of the passage in Colonel Calthorpe’s 
Letters from Head Quarters, of which Lord Cardigan complained 
as libellous.—z. The leading features of the evidence which Lord 
Cardigan produced in disproof of the offensive statement.—3. The 
nature of the case which Colonel Calthorpe attempted to set up by 
be of answer to that evidence. 

Jpon the first division of the inquiry it is to be observed, that 
the charge originally brought by Colonel Calthorpe was that Lord 
Cardi never entered the Russian battery at all. After 
describing the advance in terms suitable to the reckless bravery 
of the exploit, Colonel,Calthorpe says, “At length they arrived 
at the guns,” and began cutting down the enemy’s artillerymen. 
“This was the moment when a general was most required, 
but, unfortunately, Lord Cardi was not then present. 
On coming up to the battery, his horse took fright, swerved round, 
and galloped off with him to the rear.” In 9 har edition of the 
book this statement was qualified by a note, to the effect that, as 
the excellence of Lord Cardigan’s horsemanship was unquestion- 
able, the idea that his horse ran away with him was no doubt 
erroneous. “ But,” it was added, “it cannot be denied that he 
retired between the 4th Light Dragoons and 8th Hussars, as those 
regiments were advancing.” If the horse was under command, 
the rider's retreat was voluntary, and it was made, according to 
this statement, at the very moment when that rider ought to 
have led the way into the battery. 

Looking, secondly, to the > A produced by Lord Cardigan 
in contradiction to this statement, it is proper to notice, by way 
of introduction, that the Brigade of Light Cavalry advanced to 
charge the Russian battery in three lines. The first line was 
composed of the 13th Light Dragoons and the 17th Lancers; the 
second line was formed by the 11th Hussars; and the third by the 
4th Light Dragoons and the 8th Hussars. Lord Cardigan, in his 
own affidavit, stated that he advanced at the head of the first line 
of the brigade, and led it up to and into the battery. He rode 
straightforward through the battery at the head of the brigade, 
and through and past the guns, till he came nearly up to a force of 
Russian cavalry stationed behind the battery, and in rear of the 
guns. He was then attacked by some Cossacks, slightly wounded, 
and nearly dismounted. He was at this time almost alone, 
for the first line of cavalry, which had followed him into the 
battery, had been entirely broken up. Upon disengaging him- 
self from the Cossacks and returning past the guns, he 
saw the broken remnants of the first line, in small detached 
portions, retreating up the hill towards their original position. 
The statement of Lord Cardigan was confirmed by several 
witnesses. Lieutenant Johnson, of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
served as a sergeant in this action. He entered the battery with 
his regiment, which formed part of the first line. The remnants 
of that line retreated in small detached parties, one of which, 
including Sergeant Johnson, fell in with the second line as it 
advanced, and turned and rode a second time through the battery 
along with it. On making this second advance, Sergeant Johnson 
found himself within a few yards of Lord Cardigan, who was 
then in the rear of the battery, surrounded by, and engaged in 
defending himself against, four or five Cossack lancers. Lord 
Cardigan disengaged himself from the Cossacks, and rode away 
unhurt, one of them making ineffectually a right rear point at 
him as he departed. The witness then retreated towards the hill 
as rapidly as he could. Another witness was Mr. Percy Smith, 
formerly a captain in the same regiment. He charged in the 
first line, and had the best possible sey < observing 
where Lord Cardi was, and what he did. rd Cardigan 
rode nearly opposite the space between the two regiments 
which formed the first line, and he entered the battery about 
three horses’ lengths in advance of the line. Mr. Percy Smith 
adds :-—“ After we had ed through the battery, I saw one of 
the Cossacks who were drawn up in the rear of the guns cut at his 
Lordship with his sword, and I recollect this circumstance parti- 
cularly, as I observed that Lord Cardigan kept his own sword at 
the slope, and did not seem to take any trouble to defend himself.” 
Dalenal Deane, of the same regiment, served as a captain at Bala- 


klava. He describes how a gun was fired close to Lord Cardigan’s 
horse’s head. “ His horse slightly swerved to the right, crossed 
me, and entered the battery on my right front.” 

Considerable curiosity was excited by the third of the 
Me what was the nature of the case set up by Colonel 
Calthorpe in answer to the affidavits which described with such 
pray A truthful particularity the behaviour of Lord Cardigan, 

the time and circumstances of his retreat. It is impossible to 
doubt, and Colonel Calthorpe’s advisers felt it was hopeless to 
deny, that Lord Cardigan did enter and ride through the 
battery, and did not, voluntarily or involuntarily, turn round 
and ride away at the moment when his followers were entering 
it. Now, it would have been well if Colonel Calthorpe’s ad- 
visers—being, of course, quite as capable as other learned or 
unlearned readers of appreciating the force of a plain statement 
—had recommended him promptly and unreservedly to with- 
draw a statement which they must have seen it was impossible 
to support. The difficulties which attend every historian of this 
war are greatly aggravated by a want of candour and generosi 
among those who were witnesses of its events. Another an 
greater evil is, that if services like those of Lord Cardigan are 
observed and commented on in the spirit of Colonel Calthorpe, it 
is almost inevitable that, when a British army next goes into the 
field, it will exhibit a repetition of the mad sacrifice of the 
vacharge. An officer who did not possess either a reputa- 
tion established by previous service or a character of unusual 
firmness would not dare to hesitate about executing an order which 
seemed to bid him throw away priceless lives for the sake of an 
almost worthless object. It is only a veteran of many ——- 
who can venture, like the German Colonel at Talavera, to declare 
that “he will not kill his young men” by leading them upon an 
impracticable service. The remedy which Lord Cardigan would 
have invoked against Colonel Calthorpe a hundred years ago would 
have been far more y than an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and probably it would not have been less effectual. 
Moralists may, perhaps, not unprofitably consider the observation, 
which seems to be well founded, that simultaneously with the aboli- 
tion of duelling thére has been a luxuriant growth of envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness in the British army. Lord Cardigan, 
for about a week after the news of the battle of Balaklava, was made, 
very absurdly, a popular hero, and at least one poem was written 
in his noel honour. The c was indeed sudden and melan- 
choly when it was stated and believed that Lord Cardigan had not 
only given no groof of capacity as a leader, but had actually failed 
to display the courage expected from every soldier in the — 
Colonel Calthorpe’s book openly stated what had before been 
whispered—that Lord Cardigan turned away from the Russian 
battery when his troops entered it. This statement has been 
severed in for upwards of six years; and when affidavits have 
Gon filed proving that it is not true, Colonel Calthorpe’s counsel 
come forward and say that, although they cannot deny that Lord 
Cardigan did enter the battery, yet they will undertake to prove 
that he quitted it too soon, and therefore that he was not present 
“when a general was most required,” which they allege to have 
been the essence of the charge against him. As regards the time at 
which Lord Cardigan quitted the battery, let the readerconsider the 
ay of matters atthe moment. Three regiments of the brigade 
ad at that ~~ been —. a rubbed out, and the other 
two regiments forming the third line had a utly diverged, 
one to the left and the other to the tha os 
that they neither did nor could come up in the rear of the two 
lines which Lord Cardigan had more immediately led. It is to be 
lamented that the affidavits filed on behalf of Colonel Caltho 
have not obtained equal publicity with those upon which the rule 
was granted. It appears from those affidavits that the 4th Light 
Dragoons and the 8th Hussars, which formed the third line, and 
diverged to the left and right of the battery, did see Lord Cardigan 
retiring from the battery while they were still advancing, aot 
exactly towards the battery, but upon its flanks. James Donoghue, 
formerly bandmaster of the 8th Hussars, distinctly saw Lord 
Cardigan galloping past towards the rear. He adds, “I never felt 
more sure of anything in my life than I was at that moment that 
he was going to bring up the heavy brigade to our support.” 
Several witnesses, who give their evidence with great particularity, 
conviction of the substantial truth of what they say quite as 
fully upon this point as do Lord Cardigan’s witnesses upon the 
question whether he entered the battery with the first line. It 
ap that the third line looked for an order from Lord Cardigan 
ore retreating, and Lord Cardigan was not at hand to 
give it. He probably thought that he had done as much as any 
other soldier of the first line, and it does not seem to have occurred 
to him that it was his duty todo more. Many persons may have 
suspected that this general’s superiority to his soldiers consisted 
chiefly in the fact that he was better mounted; and this estimate 
of Lord Cardigan seems to have been adopted by Lord Cardigan 
himself. There have been officers who, under the circumstances 
in which he found himself, would either have checked the 
further advance of the third line, or, if it were allowed to 
go nearer to destruction, would have turned round and made 
a second advance along with it. If Colonel Calthorpe had 
offered a criticism of this nature—making, at the same time, 
fair allowance for the confusion and obscurity which prevailed, 
and nea gener, Rage possibility that Lord Cardigan, when he 
— past his own men, had only just escaped from pursuing 
ossacks—he would have usefully contributed towards an im- 


| portant chapter in military history. It should be added that the 
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affidavit which is most unfavourable to Lord Cardigan is Lord 
Lucan’s ; but considering that evidence by affidavit is always to be 
received with caution, and that the deponent in this instance 
may have been unconsciously biassed by prejudice against Lord 
Cardigan, it is better to rely on unquestionably impartial wit- 
nesses. 

There would be no complaint against Colonel Calthorpe if 
he had confined himself to fair criticism of Lord Cardigan’s 
conduct in *he battle. But he has not done credit to himself 
or to his profession by persevering obstinately in a charge, 
and, when it has been substituting another, and 
alleging that it is, in effect, the same. It cannot be said that 
Colonel Calthorpe’s behaviour has been distinguished by that 
frankness which is traditionally ascribed to soldiers. After 
reading the aflidavits filed in support of Lord om ae ap- 
lication, it would have been a graceful and creditable act if 

olonel Calthorpe’s counsel had acknowledged that their client 
had published what he could not justify. A book intended for 
ordinary readers must be understocd in the sense which the 
words used in it commonly bear. Colonel Calthorpe’s counsel 
attempted to support the statement that Lord Cardigan never 
entered the battery, by contending that this was a fair inference 
from the fact that he quitted it very soon. The obnoxious pas- 
sage appears to state that Lord Cardigan was not present when the 
first line of troops entered the battery, and began cutting down the 
gunners. According to the interpretation put upon this passage by 
counsel, it means that Lord Cardigan, having ridden away with the 
remnants of the two first lines, was not present with the third line 
to give it the expected order to retreat. There will, probably, be 
a very general agreement in the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice, 
that Colonel Calthorpe might properly have made in a more 
generous and liberal spirit the concession which he found to be 
inevitable. It may be said upon the whole, that both the con- 
ag parties have been wrong, and that the truth lies between 
them. 


THE EDINBURGH BOTANICAL GARDENS, 


bY th og all the argument and principle is one way, and all 
the prejudice, interest, and sentiment the other, a Parlia- 
mentary, or indeed any other, issue cannot be doubtful. Especially 
is this the case when the sectarian, for we cannot say the religious, 
element is imported into the discussion. Lord Palmerston 
frankly admitted, in closing the debate on Mr. Gregory’s 
motion for opening the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens on the day 
which Scotch preachers are pleased to call the Sabbath, that 
he was compelled to let “{ dare not wait upon I would.” 
The poor cat i’ the adage, however, comes out of the discussion 
with her feet wet after all. Mr. Gregory and Mr. Stirling had all 
the argument; the Lord Advocate represented sufficiently the 
prejudice ; and the Prime Minister could only wait that good time, 
which is always coming but never comes, when reason will get the 
better of bigotry and cant. The devotees of the Scotch Sabbath 
are clinging to the shadow the more pertinaciously that they 
have lost the substance. Scotland holds a bad pre-eminence in 
the matters of drunkenness and unchastity ; and its religious people 
tell us that it can only retrieve its morality by additional strict- 
ness on the Sunday. In spite, or as some think by reason, of its 
austere Sabbath, its population is demoralized; therefore, by 
making the Sabbath more intolerable, drunkenness and immorality 
are likely to decrease—much as if it were said that, after you 
have set your house in flames, it will be prudent to keep up larger 
fires. A religion, when failing, generally tries greater strictness in 
minute externals ; just as the Pharisees were the natural result of 
a moribund Judaism. We trust that this will not be the case across 
the Tweed ; but bigotry, like the tortoise, which is said to walk 
when its brains are extracted, takes a good deal of killing. 

Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, in the midst of a flux of non- 
sense which his position perhaps made it necessary that he 
should pour out, talked occasional good sense. He once spoke of “a 
prevailing evil among religious persons. They will in effect 
argue thus:—‘I do not walk out on a Sabbath day; therefore 
the artisan may not walk out into the fields for an hour on 
that day.’ They forget that the poor man is confined all 
the rest of the week, which they are not; and that they them- 
selves will walk in their own garden, when the poor have no 
garden to walk in.” Probably Dr. Begg and his clerical brethren 
will not be yoy om to listen to sense, though it comes from a 
famous English Evangelical; but they might remember that the 
mere circumstance that many of the Scottish poor sign petitions 
against the opening of the Edinburgh gardens is no argument in 
itself, unless they are — to set at nought Jeremiah’s con- 
demnation of the popular voice, and of “the prophets who 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means, and my 
people love to have it so.” The assent of the people in Scotland 
to the rule of additional Sabbath strictness, is no proof of its 
truth. Rather one would have thought that a Church’s duty is to 
instruct, not to follow, the public mind. 

A collection of letters which have appeared in the Scotsman has 
been republished as a pamphlet, with the title, What is Sabbath 
Breaking? and its publication seems to show that even in Edin- 
burgh itself there is a growth of educated opinion—and of 
religious opinion, too—which may. perhaps, set some of the 
Presbyterian ministers thinking. ‘This able pamphlet proves, 
amongst other things, that it is a mistake to call the Puritan 


Sabbath a faithful following even of Judaism. The Jewish Sabbath 
was, and is, a feast day, and encourages not mortification, but 
festivity and enjoyment. It may be quite true that, in an 
Oriental people, the notion of enjoyment does not go farther than 
eating and drinking, and idleness, But if the pap of even 
the Jewish Sabbath is that it is a feast day and a day of recrea- 
tion, it follows that, as soon as this principle of religion is applied 
to the case of an intelligent people like that in the North, then 
such recreation as refreshes the mind is not only lawful, but 
enjoined by the Decalogue. With an Eastern people, the only rest 
and enjoyment which they can relish is physical and —— 
rest; but with an active and intelligent people like the Scotch, the 
play of the intellectual and moral faculties is implied in the very 
simplest notion of rest and enjoyment. Sabbatical rest is that 
which supersedes work-day thoughts, feelings, habits, pursui 
sights, and associations, by fresh scenery, fresh thoughts, an 
new sentiments. What Scripture really prohibits, even in that 
well-worked text which forbids us from doing our own pleasure 
on God’s holy day, is rest from manual labour, and from our 
week-day thoughts as well as works; and if these are to be sent 
to sleep, what the Sabbath rest implies is, to cultivate the 
latent intelligence, to stimulate the dormant faculties, to give 

lay and room to the mind, and to the sense and feeling of the 

autiful and the good. These, in the case of the working-man, 

are certainly best cultivated in the presence of the works of nature. 
Gardens, flowers, trees, and scenery give just that rest from doing 
his own pleasure, that rest from his natural works, that rest 
from his daily toil, which the Scotch artisan so much re- 
quires. Deprive him of all healthy, intellectual, and moral recre- 
ation, and he will have recourse to some physical enjoyment. 
Shut him out from fresh air, and he will fly to the dram-shop. 
Close the dram-shop, and he will sot at home—which is the 
present and last result of Scotch Sabbatarianism. What Christian 
teachers require to be taught is, that they should not make, as 
Sanderson warned them, “ their own opinion or practice a rule to. 
their brethren.” They may be as austere and severe as they please 
to themselves, but they must not interfere with the Christian dis- 
cretion of others. : Beas and the gentlefolks may find it 
edifying not to take a walk in the fields on the Sabbath ; that 
is, they may deprive themselves of a luxury for one day in the 
week. Especially may they impose this restriction on them- 
selves, because they have ample leisure for six days’ ewer | 
and the pursuit of horticulture and fresh air. But they shoul 
make some allowance for those whose calling is for six weary da 
in the smithy and the factory. It is quite possible for the Sabbath 
to be a day apart, and to be decidedly distinguished from other 
days, even though the open Botanical Gardens and the excursion 
train distinguish it to the poor man from the other days of the 
week. Wemighteven say that to make it to the labouring man 
the day on which he can refresh his mind by the study of God’s 
works, and his body by country sights and country feelings, is to act 
in the very spirit upon which the Fourth Commandment is based, 
and is the very principle of “ not doing thine own ways, nor finding 
thine own pleasure, on the Lord’s day,” which Isaiah recommends. 
But it seems to be useless to impress upon Presbyterian and 
puritanical teachers that what is one man's meat is another man’s. 
 pmager: and that the severity which a clergyman may exercise in 

is own case, if he likes it and finds it edifying, he has no right to 
— on his neighbour. St. Paul laid down the rule not to 
make his own liberty the measure of another man’s conscience ; nor, 
on the other hand, to make his own conscience the law of the libe: 
of others. There is no need for us, who can go to concerts an 
operas every night in the week, to go and hear Sunday bands in 
the park, or on the terrace at Windsor, if we get, or think we get, 
harm from this harmless enjoyment; but for religious people to 
say that, because in their own case they find this Sunday recrea- 
tion unnecessary or even harmful, they must go on to deprive 
the poor of public music from week's end to week's end, is sheer 
tyranny. 

For these reasons we own that we cannot concur in the 

upon which Lord Palmerston successfully resisted Mr. Gregory’s 
motion, and that we cannot accept the argument upon which that. 
resistance has been justified. eare told that, if the larger and 
less educated part of a people choose to submit to the dictation of a 
small and resolute party, this is to be accepted as public opinion, 
however tainted by ignorance and originated by arrogance ; 
and that whatever such a party chooses to put forw 
as religion must be accepted by the Legislature as the national 
religious feeling, and be deferred to accordingly. If this is 
true, we can scarcely imagine a stronger encouragement to the 
Bishops to proceed with their denunciation of excursion trains, or 
to Messrs. Somes and Pease to persist in their late Bill. At 
present, it is true, English feeling is not for prohibiting railway 
excursions, still less railway travelling, on dunda 8; at present. 
public opinion among ourselves is against closing pullin henees on 
Sunday. But there is no knowing what a persistent and resolute 
agitation may not achieve. The English clergy, especially now 
that their ranks are so largely recruited from Christian Young Men, 
will not long be much ahead of their Presbyterian brethren in intel- 
ligence. A few years more, and they may be as narrow-minded on 
one side of the Tweed as on the other. The general tone of English 
religion must fall with the lowering of the intellectual and social 
status of the clergy. Already a majority of our Bishops identify 
true religion with its narrowest professors. As soon as it 18 
aunounced by the great body of our religious teachers— as it 
is already announced by a powerful and energetic section of 
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them —that religion cannot exist, either in England or in Scot- 
land, without the strictest Sabbatarianism, and that to admit 
the existence of any other observance of Sunday than that of 
spending the whole day in religious exercises, public and_private, 
is treason to all religion, we must prepare for another application of 
Lord Palmerston’s principle. It will be said, “The national 
religious sentiment has spoken, and any other opinion is irreligious 
) ‘acto, and is not to be listened to; you must defer, in 
religious matters, to the religious opinion expressed by the religious 
majority.” It will be useless to urge that the matter is not a 
religious one, and that the religious opinion is grounded upon 
a mistake, or to observe that the religious majority is con- 
fronted by an equally religious and more intelligent, though less 
noisy, minority. The Government is, it seems, bound not to 
stand aloof, but to take sides with the turbulent and tyrannical 
teachers. We see no reason whatever, if this is to be the principle 
of future Parliamentary legislation, why, in the long run, Mr. 
Somes’s Bill should not be carried, and why not only excursion 
trains, but all railway travelling, should not be prohibited even 
in England. Lord Palmerston’s argument is a direct encourage- 
ment to our own Sabbatarian agitators. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Concluding Notice: Sculpture. 

| F the remarks which appeared in our last week’s paper on the 
present attitude and prospects of English Portraiture were well 
founded, we hope that those of our readers who are sincerely in- 
terested in art will revert to them. What was there said on portrait- 
ictures seems to us to apply, but, unfortunately, with greater 
orce, to portrait-busts. In this region, we are truly en pleine manu- 
facture. Everything attests it. We rarely hear sculpture mentioned 


“without words of apathy or disparagement; and the emptiness of 


the room in the Academy shows how little hold the noblest of the 
fine arts has on the mass of spectators. Even in the case of 
rtraits, we have seen how a blind and uncritical demand 
as operated to lower the standard of painting; but the same 
influence acts here with so much greater intensity that, until 
diminished, there is no chance for the art. Many causes combine 
to _—— this result, From the more abstract nature of sculpture, 
judgment on its merit is more difficult; there are fewer typical 
examples of excellence to train the eye; and in England, which 
has never yet possessed a severe or national school, we have not 
the advantage of appealing to a Reynolds or a Gainsborough. 
Chantrey—who, in fashionable rather than in popular estimate, 
holds something of this place—was confessedly without command 
over the human form in ideal work, and, though the author of some 
striking busts and some naturally-modelled figures (amongst a 
crowd of what is merely conventional), he gave a vogue to that 
practice of superficial manufacturing which has, since his time, 
almost become the rule in England. With the low level in the 
art which has been established, the natural functions of public 
judgment appear to be almost suspended; and a few sculptors, 
obtaining a run often for no better reason than that they have 
gained a footing among the coferies of Rome, or found their 
way to some noble patron, are literally overwhelmed with more 
commissions in a year than could be executed in a real style of art 
in twenty. Meanwhile, originality starves undiscovered, or takes 
to manufacturing in despair. This unwholesome state of things 
is notoriously promoted by many minor circumstances which 
must not be passed over. It is within the knowledge of those 
who conduct the business, that when any public work is. on 
hand, applications for the job come in after a fashion to which 
painting supplies no parallel; whilst, from the nature of the 
processes of this art, large opening is left, as in any other 
manufacture, for the employment of other hands, not only in 
the final execution, but in the first design, than those which the 
tron imagines are stamping his work with its brief immortality. 
ven our journals, from the general apathy as to sculpture, too often 
appear to allow each public work in its turn to be announced by 
what is less a review than an advertisement, and which, like 
many other advertisements, is rg A followed by the sneers and 
the remonstrances of those who have confided in it. On one 
a a of this we shall presently comment; and we 
shall endeavour, by a plain-spoken analysis and comparison of the 
good and the bad now visible in the Academy, to illustrate the 
general positions above stated. 

We take first the scanty contributions to the ideal or poetical 
class. If these present little excellence, it is no cause for 
wonder. Without dwelling on the many material or moral 
reasons which, in England, render sculpture a far less popular 
art altogether than painting, it is enough to remark that, since 
the close of the period when art was mainly the expression 
of religious sentiment, no school has been at in ideal 
work which was not great in portraiture. ell-wishers to 
the Academy must regret that the sculptor last incorporated 
should have exhibited a work so little satisfactory as the 
“ Ariel” (1044). Its style reminds one of the old Annual 
illustrations to Rookh, and, with its flying drapery and’ 
purtenances, it makes a perilous approach to the sensational tri 
of the modern Italian school, which excited the wonder of the 
uneducated classes at the International. This artist’s “ Girl and 
Dog” (1040) attempts that compromise between classical draperies 
and a modern portrait which has been so often attempted with no 
better success. Durham’s models of “ Africa” and “America” 
are careful specimens in that commonplace manner which is to 


high art what Mr. Edmund Reade’s verse is to high poetry — 
“most tolerable and not to be endured.” They form part of the 
“Monument to the Exhibition of 1851,” and raised melancholy 
anticipations regarding that latest product of the Horticultural 
Gardens. One of our contemporaries states that the monument 
places its artist in the front rank of English sculptors—a 
verdict which the disclosure of Wednesday has not, we fear, 
done much to confirm. Miss Durant’s “ Shepherdess” (1025), 
with Mr. Leifchild’s two Scripture statuettes (1038 and eke 
show the wish to recur to a better stan Echoes of 
Flaxman, and of those whom Flaxman studied with such 
admirable results, are discernible in the drapery and arrange- 
ment. There is good intention here, which we hope may 
ultimately lead to satisfactory performance. The “ d 
61037 , “Head of Mirth” (1082), and “Maternal Affection ” 
sear have each pleasing features in their different ways, and, 
though not carried far in execution, or exhibiting severity of study, 
contrast favourably with the “Ariel” above noticed, or with 
the singular group in aluminium (1080), which is so rudely and 
tamely modelled that it hardly accomplishes even the humble 
= of recommending a new metal. The “M t,” &ec. are 
y Messrs. —— Hancock, and Papworth, respectively. Mr. 
Philip’s basso and alto reliefs for the chapel at Windsor (1050, 
1051, &c.) do not rise in any respect above the quality of mere 
“architectural” sculpture, such as is turned pant yah for our new 
churches by several well-known firms. They are rudely modelled, 
and conventional in the heads and draperies —which, in the larger 
series, appear to be little more than repetitions in relief of Italian 
designs, in a style like West’s. On the opposite wall, but unfa- 
vourably placed for the light, is another scriptural subject, by Mr. 
Redfern (1069), which, though rather stiffly treated in 
shows force and originality. We commend this design to the 
notice of those interested in church decoration; it is above the 
common order. A very pleasing and delicate alto-relief of a child, 
by Mr. D. Davis (1089), may be also noticed here, its treatment 
giving it a fair place among poetical designs. 

From the small display in sculpture of ideal aim, we turn 
to the formidable array of busts, not without a sense of dis- 
couragement at the results which the low status of the art, 
already discussed, inevitably stamps on its annual manifestations. 
How can we expect man works, when we all confess 
that the school is feeble? A thorough bust, like a thorough por- 
trait, should, first and last, bear on its front the unmistakeable 
rendering of human character. This can only be given it by the 
genius of the sculptor. To catch it is his secret; but the material 
ways which he has of expressing it are within ouranalysis. He is, 
properly, without the resource of colour; and we are glad to see 
that the truly inartistic attempt to blend two distinct arts has 
hardly shown itself in this Exhibition. "Without colour, however, 
form is the sculptor’s only vehicle—form brought out by light and 
shade, the absolute contour by that which the background supplies, 
all the rest by the variety of surface which he gives to the 
material. The phrase, “breathing marble,” rarely realized as it 
is in modern work, expresses exactly the lifelike look which sur- 
faces truly modelled and textures truly rendered—as the tense or 
the soft masses, the skin drawn closely over the bone or wrinkled 
by the muscles, the hair and the drapery—always give. An in- 
finity of half-tints, arising from truly followed subtleties of curva- 
ture and plane of surface, is an unvaried accompaniment of first- 
rate work and an easy test of its presence. Sculpture, having only 
these modes of doing its task, must not claim to be judged successful 
unless they are practised, which, it will be obvious, will not be 
unless the sculptor has not merely made rigorous and accurate 
study of human form, but is content to finish his marble with 
thorough care — putting in a thousand fine touches and deli- 
cate planes, which only tell in the general effect, whilst he refrains 
from the easy but coarse and inartistic expedients that would 
strike an i high 

We are justified in trying sculpture by its own high standard, 
not only Coa the pi te p> of the art are severe, but 
because, unless they are complied with, from the absence of 
subsidiary modes of attractiveness, it is an art which gives little 
pleasure. A commonplace bust is the least agreeable of all 
works of fine art. But not many of those before us can be said to 
rise above this level. Such h as the “ Mr. Hallam” (1054)— 
so awkwardly sawn,in a block, as it were, out of Theed’s unsatis- 
factory figure in St. Paul’s, and here placed, like the little Italian 
caricature of Mr. Rogers, on a pile of quartos— the “ Lord Her- 
bert” (1165), the “Lord Elgin” (1059), with the full-length 
“ Lord Lonsdale ” (1013), are samples of the manner we refer 
to, for which the prevalent habit of finishing with sand-polish 
instead of the chisel is partly responsible. Even more dis- 
appointing is Mr. Phillip’s recumbent figure of Lord Herbert, 
which seems to us not to rise above what one of our con- 
temporaries calls the “New Road style,” and presents an 
unfortunate piece of archaism in the baby angels, if such be 
their meaning, which flank the pillow. This imitation of early 
art is not less puerile in sculpture than we all feel it to be in 
painti More directly —ne because more deficient in 
style are two military busts by Mr. G. Adams, (1019 and 
1197), Which grapple so ineflectually with the exigencies of the 
uniform, eal ow &c., that one involuntarily regards them 
as caricatures on the profession rather than monuments to 
the gallant originals. These busts are by the same hand as the 
a of Trafalgar Square and St. Paul’s, which have awakened 


loud protests from the press. Nor can we assign higher rank 
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to the “Col. Gladstone” by Mr. Munro (1033). This is very 
defective in the modelling. What anatomists term the “ osseous 
structure ” is here apparently quite absent from the upper face 
and forehead, which rise and fall in vague undulations, whilst 
the neck and jaw are mere blank surfaces, Hence the 
bust equally lacks firmness in the frontal region, and the 
air of mobility in the flesh. The eyes, which perhaps 
present the greatest difficulty to the sculptor, in this and 
in Mr. Munro’s other busts, are flat and ineffective, without 
character or Mino a The “ General Shirreff” (1169), resembles 
the military heads by Mr. Adams, above noticed. Lough’s “Cap- 
tain” (1159) has more force, but the hair again has been a diffi- 
culty which the artist could not fully conquer. It here rises into 
horns, which remind one of those given to the Satyrs of ancient 
art. The treatment of this feature is, indeed, the most recurrent 
crux of our sculptors. If conventionalized, one point of the like- 
ness is sacrificed; if realized without taste or it is apt to 

ive a air—witness the “Mr. Marshall” by Marochetti 
Fr028); where, however, this feature is brought into more pro- 
minence from the drab-coloured and lack-lustre surface which this 
artist affects. 

The “Sir B. Brodie” by Weekes ( 1058), has a very animated 
look, almost passing into inquietude. ch true sculptural spirit 
is also shown in the heads by Messrs. Mégret and Evey (1172 and 
1184). They may be compared with the terracotta by J. E. 
Boehm (1175), which (as may perhaps be justly conceded to 
the material) verges more on picturesque treatment. The little 
statuettes by the same (?) modeller (the initials in the Cata- 
logue and the Index differ) are similar in treatment to the 
head last noticed, and, like it, belong to the class of work in 
which dash and cleverness are substituted for style and accu- 

We trust that this artist will not be satisfied with the 
comparatively facile and slight reputation of the successful 
sketcher. Mr. W. Davis’s “H. Owen” (3178), Mr. Lawlor’s 
head of a boy (1154), Mr. J. A. Miller’s “ Dr. Cureton” (1183), 
Mr. Butler's “Jacob Bell” (1027), may be instanced as pieces 
of sound, unshowy work. The latter, perhaps owing to the sub- 
ject, is not throughout equal to other busts we have seen from the 
same conscientious and able artist, though the drapery is per- 
haps the best executed bit of the kind here exhibited. 

Sculpture has at no time numbered many successful followers 
amongst women. We have, however, in Mrs. Thornycroft, one 
such artist who, by her steady advance upwards, and by the 
degree of success which she has already reached, promises well 
for the art. This lady’s female busts have much refinement and 
feeling, and, whilst never failing in point of sculptural sty/e, are 
free from that lapse into mere ideal or abstract treatment which 
the pursuit of style is apt to produce in such subjects. Each is good— 
the “ Mrs. Wallace” (1053) perbaps the best which she now ex- 
hibits; it is very sweet and truthful in air. This work, however, 
with all the rest in marble which the imperfect lighting of the 
rooms has enabled us to examine, yields in general excellence 
to the truly noble bust of Mountstuart Elphinstone (1031), 
which we owe to an artist who has given us formerly some 
first-rate portraits, Mr. Behnes. Readers who care to test 
the conditions without which, we venture to think, a satis- 
factory bust cannot be produced, should examine this head, in 
which, as a posthumous likeness, it may be supposed that the 
artist had to meet the maximum of difficulty. And yet with 
what ability has he metit! Here the elementary requirement— 
lifelike appearance and individuality of character—has been ful- 
filled in a degree which would strike even the casual observer ; and 
when the work is examined in detail, it will be found equally 
conformable to the more strictly artistic requirements before indi- 
cated. Itismodelled with firmness, accuracy, and delicacy ; the many 
planes and fine flexures of the human face are carefully followed ; 
and hence some measure of that air of mobility and lightness—life, 
in one word—is imparted, which we all recognise, but are not often 
called on to recognise, in the phrase, “ breathing marble.” The 
management of the hair and modelling of the neck may be noted 
as special points of merit. This combination of truthful treat- 
ment (for into trath all goodness in art always resolves itself) gives 
the whole, although in some points the highest standard has not 
been reached, that indefinable quality which is often spoken of as 
“ style,” and renders it an coollent standard of eomparison. 

Now, if from Mr. Behnes’ bust we turn to its neighbour, by 
Mr. Marshall Wood (1029), we shall be aware that the criticism 
which applies to the “ Elphinstone” would be quite inappropriate if 
applied to this representation of the Prince of Wales. Indeed, 
there could hardly be a more marked contrast. We are aware 
that plaster never does complete justice to marble; yet, making 
full allowance for this, and for the difficulty of a colossal size, Mr. 
Wood's work must, we fear, be ranked among the least successful 
and least promising productions here displayed. Putting aside all 
points of mere taste, and keeping to conspicuous facts, it seems to us 
throughout heavily and unfeelingly handled. The modelling of the 
finer details (the upper lip, which ‘appears confused with the 
moustache, the ears, and the hair, may be instanced) much 
rather resembles a pupil's than an artist’s performance; 
while the drapery, broken into ungainly and distracting angles, 
strikes us as a peculiarly unfortunate compromise between 
the real and the ideal, having neither the grace of the one nor the 
significance of the other. In short, much as ore would prefer to 
find so interesting a subject worthily handled, it is impossible not 
to see here a bust with small claim to spirit, veracity, or sculp- 
turesque style. Royalty in England, from the days when Reynolds 


was rejected for West, has been rarely fortunate in selecting its 
Apelles or its Lysippus. No artist, to our thinking, did half justice 
to the Prince Consort whilst he was still ours. It is not impos- 
sible that the almost official obsequiousness with which our 
journals generally eulogize the likenesses which in truth appeal so 
strongly by their mere name to Englishmen, may be partly respon- 
sible for a misfortune which we are now unable to remedy. And 
if Mr. Marshall Wood’s bust of the Prince Consort’s son had not 
already been greeted with this cloud of deferential incense, we 
should have gladly passed it over in the silence which, when a 
conspicuously bad case is in question, may be often the most 
expressive comment on a failure. 


TWO DRAMATIC SCHOOLS. 


A WEEK or two ago, on the same evening, were produced at two 

theatres two pieces which, though both are adapted fromFrench 
originals, may be regarded as types of the popular drama of France 
and England. Both had evidently been constructed with the view, 
not of pleasing select circles, but of appealing to the sympathies 
of the multitude. But the author of the one had his eye exclu- 
sively on the masses of Paris, and, consequently, when his work 
is brought out here in the shape of an English adaptation, it 
addresses itself rather to the few than to the many; and what it 
has lost in intrinsic popularity, through being transplanted from 
the land of its growth, has to be compensated by a liberal em- 
ployment of those scenic accessories which all classes alike can 
contemplate with gratification. The authors of the other had 
looked to sympathies that belong even more to the English than to 
the French, and, consequently, the English adaptation produces 
the effect of an original work. Our play-going readers will have 
already perceived that we refer to M. Paul Meurice’s drama, 
Fanfare la Tulipe, turned into lish, and brought out at the 
Princess’s as Court and Camp, and to Mr. Tom Taylor’s piece, 
the Ticket-of-Leave Man, adapted from the Léonard of MM. 
Brisebarre and Nus, and brought out at the Olympic. , 

The gentleman who is named “ Fanfare la Tulipe ” is meant for 
what we should call the “ pink ” of private soldiers, such as might 
be supposed to flourish in the days of Louis XV. He lives in an 
age when the army is essentially aristocratic, but though he is 
only an uneducated private and a foundling withal, he has natural 
qualities which raise him to a moral and intellectual level with 
the nobles by whom he is surrounded, and his victory over 
complicated schemes of villany devised by the wicked in high 

laces is obtained as much by finesse as by honesty and courage. 
Marshal Saxe rewards him with smiles of approval for his conduct 
in the field, and the King’s mistress takes an interest in him so 
lively that her fidelity to her royal protector is not a little imperilled. 
If of lowly origin and position, Fanfare is from the first a possible 
gentleman, and when, through circumstances too intricate to ex- 
plain, he becomes a Colonel, the Parisian audience are evidentl. 
intended to feel that he is the right man in the right place, an 
that he has very properly anticipated a period when promotion 
from the ranks will be a natural consequence of desert. 

To the Parisian populace the French soldier is the same sort of 

t that the British tar is to the audience of the theatres in the 

ndon suburbs. Incapacity to perpetrate any act that is mean 
or cowardly is assumed in both alike, and they are both endowed 
with a valour which would be called fool-hardiness, did not the 
idolatry with which they are regarded forbid the employment in 
their case of any term savouring of depreciation. The tar and the 
“Turluru” seem to start on the same basis, but they soon part 
company. Directly the lady of rank smiles on the French stl, 
and awakens in his bosom a romantic feeling of devotion, how 
— at once is the difference between the two national types! 

hat social equality, to which the French willingly sacrifice every 
other consideration, is nowhere more plainly expressed than in the 
drama of the Boulevard. The plebeian is not supposed to be 
content with distinctive enjoyments of his own, but he may 
legitimately aspire to the pleasures, even to the vices, of a marquis 
of the old régime ; and the soldier or the artisan, who is ed 
with deep emotion by a titled fair one, is an agreeable figure in 
the theatrical picture. But no gratification would be afforded to 
the English populace by the contemplation of the British tar 

laced in an analogous position. He may snatch his sweetheart 

m the arms of his superior officer in a manner that renders him 
liable to the articles of war, and thus defend the poor man’s right 
against the rich man’s wrong; but if he ventured to make a 
reprisal by falling in love with a countess, he would be quite 
as obnoxious to the gallery as to the dress-circle. ind , 
that conservative feeling which upholds social distinctions is even 
more strong in the plebeian than in the patrician of this country. A 
foolish young nobleman, ready to compete with a drayman in the 
consumption of porter, is no very uncommon spectacle, and such a 
youth might even find companions of his own rank who would 
applaud him for his proficiency in a certain species of “ fastness ;” 
but a drayman who affected to prefer claret or Burgundy to beer 
would be a most contemptible object, especially in the eyes of his 
fellows. Such a piece as Court and Camp is therefore in this country 
an exotic—a representation of foreign manners, commended to our 
public by the spirited acting of Mr. George Vining as the young 
soldier, and still more by the very splendid decorations of whi 
it is made the vehicle. The gardens of Versailles, with an ad- 
mirably-contrived fountain, and a courtly féte, costumed and 
agin after the precedent of Watteau and Lancret, can scarcely 


surpassed in magnificence and taste. 
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Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama, the Ticket-of-Leave Man, although 
French in its origin, is, on the other hand, the exact type 
of the sort of piece which commands the sympathy of an 
English multitude. The plot and character have been rightly | 
termed Transpontine, and, indeed, it is only on the southern | 
side of the water, and at those suburban theatres that are— 
managed on southern principles, that the drama of our populace _ 
can be commonly seen in all its purity. The Adelphi has been 
for many years a melodramatic house, and frequently appeals 
to the domestic feelings; but by those who are accustomed 
to study the stage on both sides of the river it will be easily 
perceived that the performances, even at this = pom theatre, 
assume an audience more or less aristocratic. the Adelphi 
drama, one of the best specimens is Mr. Buckstone’s Green 
Bushes, the permanent popularity of which has never, perha 
been excelled. But the story of this favourite work is essentially 
of the romantic picturesque kind; and though the sentiment 
which pervades it can be appreciated by all classes, the circum- 
stances under which this sentiment is expressed stand as far apart 
from those of ordinary life as the incidents of the old heroic drama 
of the time of John Dryden. 

Now the proper Transpontine drama of modern times depends 
for its interest on the representation of those crimes, sufferings, 
and temptations which belong to the actual life of the poorer 
classes. The gamester or the drunkard who sinks lower and 
lower in the moral scale, till he becomes a burglar; the clerk who 
embezzles his employer's property, or who, himself innocent, is 
wrongly charged with a crime committed by an unworthy associate ; 
the rustic beauty lured from her village home, and starving in the 
London streets; the honest artisan turned out of doors for arrears 
of rent, under circumstances of peculiar hardship—these are the 
figures which are especially attractive at a theatre patronised by 
the humbler classes, precisely because nearly every one of them 
may be com to some person who has fallen within the limits 
of their actual experience. To the great body of rich, educated men, 
the criminal code has scarcely a practical existence at all, save as 
an instrument for the protection of their property; but to the artisan 
who deems himself fortunate if he can just live from hand to 
mouth, and who can scarcely commit an indiscretion without 
exposing himself to serious distress, it is a terrible power, the 

resence of which he can never ignore. The struggle to get a 
iving, in the most literal sense of the term, implies a crime against 
the laws as one of the chances consequent upon failure, and it is 
the struggle to get a living which comprises all the collisions 
proper to the Transpontine drama. And it should be observed 
that, however inartificial in its structure, or homely in its dia- 
logue, this class of drama is never immoral; and that those 
genteel semi-puritans who stigmatize certain theatres as mis- 
chievous because they bring together a number of “ low persons,” 
are singularly unlucky in the objects of their animadversion. 
Let an attempt be made to amuse these “low persons” with an 
ingenious infraction of the seventh commandment, such as would 
delight a Parisian ouvrier who fancies himself a possible Faublas, 
and a lamentable failure will be the result. The man who is led 
off by the police for stealing a loaf wherewith to feed his starving 
family is a victim who has fallen in that great battle with famine 
which is the fundamental idea of the poor man’s tragedy, and 
therefore merits compassion ; while he who gets into trouble by 
seducing his neighbour’s wife is not only a sinner, but a very silly 
fellow, who has ruined himself without the excuse of an intelligible 
temptation. The question, “ Why did he not get a wife of his 
own?” simultaneously put in perfect good faith by several score 
of men in fustian, at once demolishes his claim to sympathy. 
Indeed, the only form in which a love for the fair sex can be made 
to appear mischievous, and at the same time interesting to a 
Transpontine audience, is that which we find in the tragedy of 
George Barnwell, where the victim is a very young man, and his 
sin practically consists in a sudden disproportion of his expenditure 
to his very limited income. The Jiaison is the cause of crime to 
George, as the bagatelle-board might have been to some one else ; 
but the former cause is not in the slightest degree more interesting 
than the latter. The humble paterfamilias, observing the various 
tendencies of his offspring, warns one son against “lewd women,” and 
another against skittle sharpers, just as he reprehends his daughter 
for bestowing too much time on the “journals.” The meaning of 
his counsel in all cases is simply this:—The struggle to get a 
living is already difficult enough; do not needlessly increase the 
difficulty by voluntary acts of self-indulgence. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Tom Taylor that, while building 
on a foreign basis, and producing a drama purely Transpontine 
in its outline and in its main interest, he has displayed so much 
literary ability that he has achieved a distinguished success 
at the Olympic Theatre, the house which, above all others, 
is associated with the patronage of the aristocratic and fas- 
tidious class. His plot embodies the misfortunes of a young 
countryman, who falls into bad company, unwittingly circulates a 
forged note, leaves Portland by virtue of a ticket-of-leave, vainl 
tries to begin life anew, and is at last killed in a struggle wi 
a burglar, against whom he would protect the property of a City 
gentleman from whose service he has been dismissed, not for any 
fault, but simply on account of his unfortunate antecedents. The 
moral of the work is neither in favour of nor against the system to 
which the title refers; but the ticket-of-leave is only introduced 
as an especial difficulty in the struggle for a livelihood, which, as 
we have said, lies at the foundation of all dramas of the kind. 


Had the Ticket-of-Leave Man been ill executed, it would not 


only have failed utterly, but its production at a fashionable theatre 
would almost have béen resented. But Mr. Taylor has been so 
skilful in the colouring of a very great variety of natural 
characters, and so lucky in finding artists who can represent them 
all with efficiency, and the interest of the story is so well main- 
tained, that while all must respect the play as a work of dramatic 
art, its very homeliness causes something like a new sensation. 
Possibly many of the occupants of the Olympic stalls, accustomed 
as they have been to small genteel comedies, to insulated 
oddities of character, to an atmosphere which, whatever the 
scene, was always redolent of the drawing-room, never in the 
course of their lives saw a piece in which the wants of the 
natural man were so ostensibly the motives of action. Mr. Nevill 
so often attired as a courtly gallant, or an equally artifi 

lebeian, but now converted into a veritable ticket-of-leave man ; 
Kriss Kate Saville as a deserted wife, but not of a kind one whit 
more romantic than is commonly to be found in our small streets; 
the villains of the piece, distinctly sketched; a blackguard boy, 
agg going to the bad,a garrulous housekeeper weighed 

own by prosaic troubles, a pertinacious “ detective” not without 
a benevolent heart—all these have a freshness and substantiality 
about them that to many West End Aabditués must be truly refresh- 
ing. Nor has the exquisite judgment of the Olympic managers 
failed them in the mise-en-scéne of this piece. Famed for their 
skill in converting their stage into a luxurious drawing-room, a 
dainty conservatory, or a eager, i yarn they have shown how 
the feeling for truthfulness can be employed with effect on the 
humblest subjects. Indeed, to the connoisseurs of stage-decoration, 
a great treat is offered in both the new pieces. e Watteau- 
picture at the Princess's is a masterpiece of fanciful composition on 
a large scale ; the needlewoman’s lodging, the navigator’s House of 
Call, the City Churchyard (painted by Mr. Telbin), at the Olympic, 
are wonderful specimens of reality. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 
scholarship has passed through many phases in 


the course of the present century. First, there was the 
school of emendators, which had at least the merit of attract- 
ing a good deal of attention to classical authors. Then there 
came the time when the opening of Continental travel, the 
rising fortunes of Greece, and the etfect of current English poetry, 
with the notion that a wide and general knowledge of the 
authors of Greece and Rome was an essential part of a gentleman’s 
education, combined to induce a habit of regarding the classical 
writers from a lite point of view, and of giving attention to 
their thoughts rather than their language, or to their language as 
a literary study, and not as a fountain of scholarship. This phase 
away, and the reign of Greek iambics, and of accurate 

verbal scholarship, and of careful elaborate editions, be 
This reign still continues, and at both Universities the chief 
work of the chief scholars is to edit. New Virgils, new Horaces, 
new Platos, new Aristotles come out year by year, and the 
accession thus made to our knowl of the ancient world 
has been so great that none of this labour can be said 
to have been thrown away. But we are not sorry to see 
symptoms that a new era of classical study is setting in. Scholars 
are Lastusing to think over their authors, and to ask what they 
meant, and what is the value of what they said, and not only how 
to construe them, and to note up phrases for composition. The 
tide has turned once more to the consideration of the literary 
character, and place, and value of the t Greek and Roman 
writers. But this inquiry is now conducted with far more 
advantages than it could have been thirty years ago. The editors 
and verbal scholars have done their work since then, and have 
taught educated Englishmen that they must either construe 
rightly or not pretend to deal with classical subjects at all. This 
is a result of all the editions, and boundless notes, and disser- 
tations, for which it is difficult to be too grateful. By infinite 
pains in furnishing the means of accuracy, and infinite preaching of 
the necessity of accuracy, these laborious and useful critics have got 
it dinned into the minds of men that it is dangerous to talk about 
ancient writers unless it is known exactly what they really said, 
and further, that this may be Siteniiant by a systematic com- 
rehension of the niceties, and vocabulary, and genius of the 
| seemmere in which they wrote. We may be said to have now at 
last got the right materials for reflection and criticism, and men 
of feeling and cultivation are beginning to endeavour to apply to 
classical writers the information, and the varied insight, and the 
appreciation of excellence, and the results of accumulated critical 
inquiry which they have derived from a general acquaintance with 

European literature. 

Scotland has always been honourably distinguished by the 
absence of pedantry and formality with which her chief writers 
have approached learned subjects, by their sincere and keen desire 
to see poetry and the subjects of poetry with fresh eyes and not at 
second-hand, and by the zeal with which they have striven to 
pour out for the benefit of others the feelings and reflections that 
arise in their own minds. We are not, therefore, surprised that so 


* The Roman Poets of the Republic. By W.Y. Sellar, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1363. 
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remarkable a specimen of the modern style of classical criticism 
as The Roman Poets of the Republic should have come from a 
Scotch Professor. There were few men of his day who had a truer 
or more lively feeling for certain parts of classical literature than 
Professor Wilson, and he showed what real light could be thrown 
on the writings of poets like Homer by a fresh and healthy imagi- 
nation, a habit of observation, a gift for seeing the poetry of 
nature, and a knowledge of a kind of compusition which bore an 
affinity to the Homeric epics so close as that borne by the Scotch 
ballads. But Professor Wilson was not a scholar. He had not 
gone through the refining and hammering process which is offered 
in the workshop of the great artisans of iambics. editions, notes, 
excursuses, and so forth. He was obliged, to use the fine image 
of the New Testament, to “feel after” the Greek. If he could have 
construed a hard passage, his mind would probably have been so far 
altered and controlled that he could not have endured to pour 
forth the rivers of high-sounding, unmeaning platitudes in which 
he learnt to revel. The minute and critical scholarship of England 
was wanted before anything sound and serious could be done in 
the line in which Professor Wilson showed so much boisterous 
promise. Still, there has always been a tradition of a keen litera 
interest in classical authors kept up in Scotland, and Scote 
students have contributed a vein of poetry to the English Universi- 
ties even in the most rigid days of notes and editions. Therefore, it 
seems very natural that Professor Sellar should write from St. 
Andrews and not from Oxford or Cambridge. But then, he 
unites to the Scotch turn for literary reflection and compa- 
rison an accuracy, and sobriety, and good taste, which are 
up to the most rigid editor’s standard, and are after the 
pattern of the best English scholars. Scotland has made in 
this book a characteristic, and yet an unimpeachable, addition to 
the general classical literature of the country, and such a work 
goes far to justify the different system of education and thought 
which is still kept up north of the Tweed. An elaborate criticism 
of Lucretius takes up the greater part of Professor Sellar’s volume, 
and we do not know that there is anything in English literature 
which, in its peculiar way, can rival it. It shows a minutely 
accurate knowledge of the text, and a delicate and practised per- 
ception of the force of words and phrases. At the same time it 
is full of originality; it brings before us Lucretius as he was—his 
aims, his feelings, his regrets, his greatness and his weakness, and 
assigns him, as truly as we can hope to have it assigned, his place 
in the ancient world. 

So little is known of Lucretius, except from his poem, that the 
biographer can do nothing but add up such indications of character 
as are to be found in diflerent parts of the De Rerum Natura, and 
build up a shadowy resemblance of a man out of them. Professor 
Sellar has done all that can be done, and, as we read his pages, we 
begin to have some conception of what Lucretius was like. We 
grow familiar with “that peculiar tone of impassioned earnest- 
ness to which there is no parallel in ancient literature,” with 
the passionate delight which he took in his art, and “ with the 
idea of a long, ardent, and joyful devotion to his subject.” Tor, 
as the Professor justly says, Lucretius had something more than 
the delight which a poet or artist takes in his art, a scholar in his 
books, a philosopher in his abstract thought, a man of science in 
the observation of nature. “ He had all these and something more. 
What he felt was a passion of his whole being, moral as well as 
intellectual, concentrated on the greatest subject of contemplation— 
the majestas cognita rerum—for the greatest practical object, the 
reformation of the world.” Detached passages or passing allusions 
also reveal to us the fondness of Lucretius for the sea and the sea- 
shore, for woods and streams, and for all the pleasures of a rural 
life. On the whole, however, he saw much more to mourn over 
than to admire in the world. “He was moved neither by the 
regen longing of the soul, nor by the divine despair of the intel- 
ect; but he felt profoundly the real sorrows of the heart, and was 
weighed down by the ever-present consciousness of the misery and 
wretchedness in the world.” Professor Sellar proceeds to notice 
the strange mixture in Lucretius of a sincere feeling of reverence 
with the complete absence of any belief in religion. Although, as 
in a later part of the volume he remarks, Lucretius was free from 
the direct influences of religious tradition, yet indirectly his 
thoughts are shaped by imaginative impressions of the same 
nature as gave birth to the old mythologies; and the general 
character of the mind of Lucretius, in its relatién to religion, is 
finally summed up in the following striking and eloquent 
passage :— 

While his belief in the Gods is thus expressed in shadowy outline, and 
poetical symbolism, yet it is clear that he recognised both a mysterious, 
orderly, and all-pervading power in nature, and also the ideal of a purer and 
serener life than that of earthly existence. These were the elements of his 
unconscious religion — an absolute recognition of the omnipotence and order 
of nature, a vague sense of a diviner life, with which man might, in this 
world, have some communion. His denial extended not only to all the fables 
and false conceptions of ancient mythology, but to the doctrine of a Divine 
Providence recompensing men, either here or hereafter, according to their 
actions. The intensity of his nature perhaps led him to identify all religion 
with the cruel or childish fables of the popular faith. The certainty with 
which he grasped the truth of the laws and order of nature, was incompa- 
tible with the only conception he could form of a divine action on the world. 
His deep sense of human rights, and deep sympathy with human {celing, 
rebelled against a belief in powers who exercised a capricious tyranny over 
the world, and who had to be propitiated by human sacrifice. His reverence 
for truth, and for the real power and mystery of nature, led him to scorn the 
virtue attributed to an idolatrous and formal worship. This attitude of 
religious isolation, not from his own time only, but from all the ages, in a 
man of unusual earnestness and reverence of feeling, is certainly among the 
most impressive phenomena of ancient literature. ‘The denial of 


is not to be judged of in the spirit in which the denial of a personal God 
would be judged in modern times. In elevation of feeling, and in truth of 
conception, Lucretius, with all his one-sided incompleteness of view, rises not 
only above the popular theology, but, in some way, above all except the v 
loftiest minds of antiquity. As the scepticism of Thucydides is allied wi 
more truth and justice of thought and character, and more nobleness of sen- 
timent, than the credulity of Xenophon, so the stern consistency and desolate 
grandeur of Lucretius produce the impression of depth of feeling and reality 
of conviction, far more than the pious acquiescence of Virgil in the forms of 
his composite theology. 

But it is not by bits of good writing that the book is to be 
judged. We value it and consider it a great gain to the literature 
of scholarship, not because it puts well what might occur to many 
men, but because it exhausts the subject—because it goes minutely 
and carefully through all the philosophy of Lucretius, and weighs 
his moral teaching, and examines it in every aspect. Even the 
only fault that we have to notice in the book—that of repetition, 
and of a certain lagging which seems sometimes to prevent the 
author from going forward to say what he has to say—serves to 
impress on us a sense of the thoroughness and exhaustive character 
of the inquiry. And what is especially commendable is the appre- 
| ciation of the light thrown on Lucretius by modern poetry, and 
the steadfastness with which this appreciation is never suffered 
to interfere with the main of letting us know what 
Lucretius himself meant. It is a great thing to have a critic who 
sees real literary parallels, and has yet too much taste to fill in a 
weary stufling of parallel passages. Nothing is more irritating 
in the editor and commentator style of scholar than the un- 
meaning profusion of bits out of other poets that he thinks it 
useful to bring in. The parallel between Wordsworth and 
Lucretius, for example, is obvious enough, and is well brought out 
by Professor Sellar; but he occupies very little space in recalli 
it to our recollection, and there are not half-a-dozen lines o 
Wordsworth quoted in the whole volume. This is a merit which 
can only by appreciated by considering how very little profit we 
really get when we bewilder ourselves by thinking about two 
authors instead of really examining one. For verbal parallels 
are of scarcely any value, and parallels of thought contain in general 
so much of divergence that a wise writer knows how apt they are 
| to lead himself and his readers astray. From one end to the 
other of this volume there is no book-making, and no attempt to 
show off either learning or a knowledge of literature ; and how 
rare this absence is in works on the classics which have any 
pretensions to be literary as well as scholarly, most students of 
modern treatises on ancient books can testify. 

Besides the criticism on Lucretius, the volume contains one 
| equally satisfactory on Catullus, and an account of the early poets 
of Rome, which is of course much less interesting, but which is 
a necessary introduction to the examination of their more famous 
successors, It is unavoidable that, in this notice of early poets, 
mention should be made of many writers who are known to us only 
by a caprice of fame which has blotted out all but their name 
and some fragment of their works, perhaps with no othér assign- 
able value except that it exists and is a fragment. There is, for 
example, an mutha in whom we cannot persuade ourselves to take 
much interest, whose name is Porcius Licinus, and of whom the 
only existing remains are the two following lines : — 

Punico bello secundo Musa pinnato gradu 
Intulit se bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram. 


To treasure up such utterances as these is the task of a praise- 
worthy erudition, but that is all that can be said, and we are glad 
when iter Sellar takes us past the era of Porcius Licinus, 
Most of the volume is fall of interest, and it would be difficult to 
find any work which would be more likely to stimulate minds 
awakening to the contents of classical literature, or ignorant of the 
classical languages, but anxious to know what classical literature is 
like. This is the sort of work, it seems to us, which is exactly fitted 
to give life and point to the classical studies of the head boys of a 
public school, or of those who are just beginning to view school- 
books with an older eye and a new enthusiasm in the larger 
liberty of a University. It would also teach an intelligent woman, 
or any person with a power of understanding the thoughts but 
not the language of the Roman poets, more of what Lucretius and 
Catullus thought and wrote about, than any other critical work 
could tell them; and, we will venture to than even the best 
translations of the Latin could suggest. 


LA CAMORRA.* 


N the recent discussion in the House of Commons on the state 

of Southern Italy, reference was made, not only to the organized 
brigandage prevailing in the country districts, but also to the secret 
societies which have for years been the curse of Naples and the 
other towns of that part of the peninsula. In estimating the present 
condition and future prospects of Italy, it is well to take account of 
these social cankers, the natural fruit of many years of gross 
neglect and intolerable misgovernment. Such symptoms must be 
carefully observed and considered before any opinion can be formed 
of the magnitude of the task which lies belore the Italian Govern- 
ment, or of the yo which has as orgs made in dealing 
with the manifold difficulties with which, unhappily but un- 
doubtedly, they are surrounded. It is to be observed that the 
opinions which of late have been so gratuitously offered on the con- 
dition of Italy either err from an excessive and sanguine belief that 


* La Camorra. Mystéres de Naples. Par Mare-Monnier. Paris: Michel 


Lévy Freres, 1863. 
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want can be done in a day, and that nearly everything 
has done in a day, or else from a melancholy scepticism 
with re to the capacity of the Italian race for self-govern- 
ment. Now, it is but too clear that very much remains to be 
accomplished before the half-civilized inhabitants of the Southern 
portion of the aero can be raised to the same point of indi- 
vidual and social cultivation as at present prevails in Piedmont and 
the Milanese. It will require many years of wise and persistent 
effort to obliterate the effects of a system of government that was 
probably the very worst in Europe. There will be much disap- 
pointment at a rate of improvement which must inevitably, in 
its first stages, be very gradual. On the other hand, it seems to us 
to be somewhat unreasonable to condemn the Italian Government 
because it has not yet succeeded in establishing public tranquillity 
and individual security in its newly acquired territories. The 
a of Naples would not have fallen so easy a prey to 
Garibaldi and a handful of adventurers if the political organiza- 
tion of the country had not been rotten to the very core, and it is 
preposterous to blame the Italian Government for not having yet 
achieved a task beset on all sides with such serious difficulties. 
Those who determined to destroy the ancient system and to banish 
the Bourbon dynasty have no doubt undertaken to create a better 
order of things and to give to Southern Italy its legitimate place in 
European civilization. ‘This is their only justification before Europe 
for the mode in which the annexation of the Kingdom of Naples 
was conducted, and it is a duty which they cannot avoid. But as 
yet it is impossible to say that the experiment has failed, when a 
sufficient time has not elapsed for its trial, and when the condi- 
tions are ignored under which it has to be made. 

There is no country in Europe in which the public adminis- 
tration kas for half a century been so corrupt, and where the 
great mass of the people has been so uneducated and neglected, 
as in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In no other count 
in this century have there existed a Court at once so weak 
and so vindictive, and an aristocracy so frivolous and con- 
temptible. For the interests and for the civilization of the people 
no one took thought. They had not even the miserable benefit of 
an intelligent despotism. Abject and helpless, they were alter- 
nately the victims of their hereditary oppressors and of the secret and 
lawless associations from which the Government lacked either the 
will or the power to protect them. There can be no more conclusive 
proof of the diguedation of an entire population than its habitual 
and unresisting subserviency to a rule of organized intimidation 
and extortion. Such was the rule of the secret society known by 
the name of the Camorra, a fraternity composed of the most 
notorious criminals, living on the spoils of their fellow-men, 
obtained either by fraud or violence, yet among themselves obey- 
ing certain rules and rendering implicit obedience to their ap- 

inted chiefs. The Camorristi were in the towns, and epodally 
in the capital, what the brigands were in the country. They were 
the picked men from the rascaldom of the streets. ey were not 
admitted to the higher ranks of the society until they had either 
given their proofs by the perpetration of a violent crime, or dis- 
played their prowess in personal combat with some distinguished 
champion of the order. The populace, from whom they them- 
selves had sprung, were constrained by a system of terrorism to 
share their earnings with them. Every boatman and every porter 
in the street was put under contribution to maintain these mis- 
creants in idleness and comfort. Every one knew of their exist- 
ence, but nobody cared to meddle with them. It was always 
believed that in the time of the Bourbons they were more often 
the confederates than the foes of the police. 

Of the origin of the Camorra very little seems to be known, 
though it has been attempted to find traces of similar associ- 
ations at the time of the early Spanish conquests of Naples. 
But nothing more can be made out than that, at different epochs 

gs of people, under different appellations, combined together 
‘or purposes of plunder and extortion. But in modern times there 
is but too much evidence of their numbers and power. Even in 
the prisons the Camorristi maintained an undisputed sway, and 
extorted from the wretched prisoners clothes and money. In the 
reign of Ferdinand II. the order flourished greatly. At that day 
the Camorristi had not interfered in political matters, and they 
necessarily enjoyed a certain amount of respect from that exemplary 
sovereign; it seems, indeed, to be certain that they were in no 
way connected with the Carbonari. They had at that time no 
political aspirations, but arrayed themselves against society, that 
they might live in idleness and sensuality, There was no species 
of swindling which they did not practise, and for the most part 
with impunity ; and yet, strangely enough, though abjectly feared, 
they were in some degree respected by the populace—perha 
because, in a disorganized society, sympathy is more often felt for 
the offender than for the corrupt guardians of the public 
peace. Indeed, it has been attempted to show that in 
certain cases these ruffians distributed “ wild justice,’ as 
assassination has sometimes been called; but such ques- 
tionable benefits to mankind scarcely deserve to be recog- 
nised. It is, however, intelligible that the feeling of the 
populace should at times have been displayed favourably towards 
men who, with all their crimes, were bolder and stronger than the 
mass of the populace; but it is not easy to comprehend how an 
educated men could be found to say a word in palliation of enh 
hardened criminals. 

In the revolution of 1848, which, in Naples at least, was aceom- 
plished by the demonstration of the educated classes, the populace 
took little part. The reaction followed without encounter- 


ing serious resistance. At this time the Camorra began to intri 
with the Liberal leaders, resenting themselves as able to 
raise a general insurrection. “Rothing, however, came from these 
overtures. The Court, it is true, was alarmed, but the real 
object of the Camorristi was to extort money from any person 
whom they could induce to compromise himself. The game was 
too well played, for the Minister of Police, M. Ajossa, got to 
believe that they were conspiring in earnest, and transported the 
Camorra en masse to the islands, and thus converted these villains into 
— martyrs. But their release and their triumph were at hand. 
hen Francis II. granted the Constitution to his subjects in the 
summer of 1860, the prisons were opened, and the Camorristi re- 
turned to the scene of their former exploits. Their first act was to 
attack the police stations, destroy the papers, and ill-treat the 
police officers. Naples was in imminent danger of being sacked 
and fired. The police force was annihilated, and there was as 
no national guard. In this crisis, Liborio Romano, who had just 
been appointed Minister of Police, determined to imitate Lamar- 
tine’s experiment of the Garde Mobile at Paris, and make use of the 
organization of the Camorra for the defence of the city. It took 
the place of the police, who had become so odious to the people 
as to be worse than useless, Strange to say, for the first few 
months, the Minister's measure succeeded—the new civic 
foree conducted itself well, and, what is more marvellous still, 
with honesty. They maintained order; and afterwards, when 
Francis IT. left Naples and Garibaldi entered it, the change was 
accomplished without bloodshed or plunder. The Camorristi had 
maintained the security of life and property in the streets. 
But it soon became clear that the meration of the Camorra 
was a very incomplete one. They quickly fell back to their old 
ways, and plundered without stint. They were exposed to 
temptations too strong for their nature. They smuggled on so 
grand a scale that the Customs revenue of Naples nearly disap- 
peared, and on one memorable day, at all the gates of the city, 
only one shilling of octroi found its way to the proper functionary. 
At length M. Spaventa became Minister of Police and pro- 
ceeded to deal with this monstrous enormity. He relieved the 
Camorra from their functions as constables, and transported 
numbers of them. From that time till now the efforts of the 
Government have been unceasing to eradicate the Camorra. It is 
no easy matter to accomplish. There is the greatest difficulty in 
getting any one to inform or give evidence against a Camorrist, 
and there are always found apparently respectable persons 
willing to speak or intrigue in their favour. The society may be 
to some extent broken and intimidated by the stern measures of 
repression now put in force, but it is by no means certain that the 
Government will succeed immediately in putting it down. Yet 
already very great results have been obtained. The state of siege, 
and the additional powers conferred upon the authorities, have 
facilitated the arrests and punishments of | numbers of the 
Camorristi, and the immediate consequence has been a great 
diminution in the number of offences committed, while the receipts 
of the octroi have been nearly doubled. In October 1861, of 
offences of all kinds committed at Naples there were 292, and 
in the corresponding month of 1862, after the severe measures 
taken against the Camorra, there were 160. In October 1861, 
the octroi at Naples produced 45,604 ducats and 82 grains; in 
October 1862, 68,216 ducats and 22 grains, notwithstandin 
a considerable reduction of the rates of duty. When suc 
facts as these are considered, and when it is borne in mind 
how difficult, if not impossible, it would have been to put down 
the Camorra without having recourse to exceptional measures, it 
is obvious that there is a very good defence for the state of si 
which in this country has been so severely commented on. No 
doubt the friends of Italy, like the Italians themselves, are impatient 
at the prolongation of a state of things which seems to cast a slur 
upon their tribunals as well as upon their powers of self-government, 
but it does not seem to us that there is any need to despair of the 
ultimate solution of the problem which the Italian nation has 
posed to itself. In dealing with the organization of which we have 
given a slight sketch, the Government has shown firmness and 
steadiness. Public writers have discussed the whole subject of 
the Camorra, and insisted on its suppression in the name of Italy 
and of civilization. That, at least, would not have been the case 
in the time of the Bourbon Government. It is no unimportant 
step gained when men can openly and earnestly discuss questions 
of such magnitude, and when a Government so far possesses the 
confidence of its subjects as to be able to have temporary recourse 
to unusual measures without provoking jealousy, because it is felt 
to be done for the interest of the country at large. After all, it is 
not so very many — since the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
in a part of this kingdom, and for reasons scarcely so weighty as 
those which the Italian Government can urge in favour «| its 
policy in Southern Italy. 


WHEWELL ON MACKINTOSH.* 
be nat been the question as 
the existence of the moral and metaphysical sciences — in 
the conventional sense, at least, in winch they have been 
authoritatively viewed by the leading interpreters of their 
mysteries, and in the mode in which they have been treated 
under the established processes of inquiry. A change—be it for 


With Profits by Williams Sir James 
Mackintosh. With a Preface by William W .D. Edinburgh 
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better or worse, still a le and indisputable om ge pa 
of late years over whole spirit thought. Whether 


it be that the thin and subtle atmosphere of abstract speculation 
is no longer capable of being breathed by the grosser and heavier 
lungs of our material generation, or that a matter-of-fact age gives 
the preference to tangible and substantial fruits over the abstract 
exercise of the faculties for their own sake, the fact anyhow stares 
us in the face, that the grand old declamatory style of philosophizing, 
which started from pompous definition and sounding hypothesis to 
end in a mist of unsubstantial phrases and impalpable distinctions 
of verbiage, has lost its attraction for the practical modern brains 
that work by sight and not by faith. Thus the glory of the high and 
dry @ prior: moralist of the last-century metaphysical type has 
departed. His occupation is gone. His logical word-splittings, 
his definitions and distinctions. his “ pri universal intuitions of 
direct belief,” his “ first principles,” and “self-evident assumptions, 
which are incapable of proof, and require no proof,” have gone to 
the same limbo of forgetfulness as the quibbles and quillets of the 
casuist and canon lawyer. The bigots of this iron time have 
voted his harmless art, if not an intellectual crime, yet at least 
a bore, and a waste of valuable mental faculties. As a conse- 
quence of this degeneracy, every attempt to revive the dormant 
irit of either ethical or ontological speculation in the breasts of 
the rising generation comes now accompanied by a thrilling 
threnody over the past glories of those archaic studies, and a 
denunciation in lemaeatatty voices of the decadence of modern 
intellectual tastes. ‘This tone of mingled melancholy and indignation 
breathes through the essay of SirJames Mackintosh, the republication 
of which is possibly intended as a last appeal to our thinking youth 
to stand upon the old paths, and rally to the sound of the antique lyre 
of their grandsires in philosophy. This lay of the last metaphysical 
moralist will, we fear, after all, on its third repetition, hardly meet 
with a more patient or sympathetic auditory ; nor will all the skill of 
the revivalist put forth oy the Master of ‘Trinity, be it even as great 
as that of the Northern enchanter himself, avail to evoke more than 
a pitying smile at the labours of the veteran champion, and an 
admiring wonder at the patient, much-enduring expenditure of 
time and genius which could educe such a deal of quavering sonority 
out of so cumbrous a kind of instrument. Syllogism, sorites, and 
the whole deductive pherualia of the ancient logical orchestra 
have fallen upon evil days, and to tune them up again to last- 
century pitch will overtask the powers of our most enthusiastic 
and self-reliant professor of omniscience. Towards the close of 
his historical summary of extinct and now fossilized ethical 
systems, from the Greek school. to the Scotch, Sir James could 
reflect feelingly upon the “ very small number in Great Britain 
who still preserve some remains of a taste for such specu- 
lations ;” and in his eulogy of Brown, who exhausted himself 
and the public in the attempt to establish a universal phi- 
losophy on the single principle of association, he deplores 
the mournful result that, “with him the love of speculative 
hilosophy, as a pursuit, appears to have expired in Scotland.” 
ackintosh, it would appeax, lacked the prescience to foresee, 
or eyen the observation to recognise, the remarkable revival 
of metaphysical genius by which Sir W. Hamilton had, even 
in his Own time, undertaken to affiliate upon his native methods 
of the critical and lytic spirit of Kant; 
though he speaks with a less grounded confidence of “ some 
symptoms, yet, however, very faint, of the revival of the taste 
among the English youth ”—amongst whom, with almost the sole 
exceptions of certain distinguished professorial representatives at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the science can be said 
to have dragged on no better than a derived and sickly existence. 
Dr. Wheweil, indeed, speaking with the authority and experience 
of the Cambridge chair of Moral Philosophy, would willingly 
believe that his author has taken “too desponding a view of the 
fortunes of moral philosophy among us, that the youth of England 
are far from indifferent to the questions which concern the nature 
and laws of man’s highest faculties, and which excite a vigorous 
and generous love of speculation in other parts of Europe.” Of 
this, however, we take leave, at all events, to say we are con- 
vinced—that the earnest, active intellects of our advancing 
generation are not to be won back to the speculations of 
a by-gone age by Dr. Whewell’s merely sending off to the 
printer an old copy of Mackintosh, bearing his own essa 
of “ee | thirty years’ standing prefixed, with just a half 
sheet o 
selves “fortunate in being able to accompany it with a Preface 
which presents a succinct and comprehensive view of its leadin 
objects and doctrines.” It is strange that the “vigorous an 
generous love of speculation” which the learned editor could 
recognise thirty years ago burning in the bosoms of the Continental 
youth, and the glow of which he doubtless felt reflected in his 
own, should not have attained warmth enough to impel him to do 
more for his favourite author—to supplement and carry on, to 
some extent at least, the line of his own earlier criticism, which 
time and progress have ere this well-nigh rendered obsolete. We 
should have expected to hear what Dr. Whewell had to say of the 
influence exerted, not only upon his own mind, but upon the perma- 
nence of his master’s ) 
spirit in Germany and France. Is it fair to the public, or to his own 
reputation (not to mention that of Mackintosh himself), to present 
us with a mere verbal reprint of the passing impressions of a time 
when he was by comparison a learner, ignoring, as he has chosen 
to do, the revolutionary changes wrought in the domain of ethics 
by the efforts of Herbart and the phenomenal school in Germany, 


note-paper from his publishers, expressing them- | 


ulations by the later phases of the ethical | 
| the cramped and antiquated spirit of an eighteenth-century meta- 


as well as by speculatists like Chalybaeus and Rothe—not to speak 
of the able experimental works on the cog, of the emotions 
and the will which have laid down a new and positive basis for 
this important science at home ? 

There is, of course, a true science of morality, a magnificent and 
boundless field of ethical investigation, open to the soundest 
methods of philosophical analysis, and inviting to the heart of the 
most devout follower of inductive experimental pep There 
is no reason—quite the ae the science of morals should 
not be so constituted as to take its recognised place among the 
exact branches of scientific study, as a science of fact, not of 
theory, tested by experiment, instead of resting on hypothesis, and 
starting from actual phenomena instead of arbitrary definition. But 
for this end the science be its 
posed, its method reorganized and cleared of empty verbiage an 
gratuitous assumption, we not add ?—habitu- 
ated to the régime of observational, not hypothetical reasoning. 
At our Universities it may indeed keep up a forced and etiolated 
existence, thanks to the protective system of the schools. But it 
has long been felt as a solemn sham, as an incubus upon the 

wth of positive knowledge. Once the examiners satisfied, it is 
Patied out of sight. No more do even Scotch undergraduates wax 
warm at supper-parties over discussions on the origin of evil, the 
primary tm i or the existence of a moral faculty. Such themes, 
we venture to say, no more form the talk of the pale, flaccid men 
who duly take their constitutional walks along the Trumpington or 
Cowley roads. Nor do sedate, middle-aged gentlemen grow excited 
in their quiet studies in determining whether conscience is an 
inherent or an adyuired faculty; whether there be, in fact, any 
such faculty at all; whether all ideas come by association or not ; 
whether association itself is a consequence of the law of habit, or 
habit a mere subordinate instance of the law of association, or 
both, in fact, the mere logical ea: saa of the one primary law of 
suggestion. Even such great problems as those of the selfish and 
the disinterested theories are kept up, if the truth be told, not 
half so much with the idea of settling, to any useful or intel- 
lectual purpose, whether mankind invariably act from self- 
love or a glimmer of something else, as from the pure enjoy- 
ment of pitting together the fallacies of the ancient and t 
modern sections of dogmatism, until the only way out of the 
moral dead-lock is pretty much the humorous one described by 
Bentham : —“‘ Thereupon the modern kicks the ancient, or spits 
in his face, or, if he is strong enough, throws him behind the fire. 
One can think of no other method that is at once natural and 
consistent of continuing the debate.” 

The same metempsychosis which has conferred upon the science 
of metaphysics a new and more vigorous existence under the 
form of experimental psychology, must pass upon the dry and 
effete shape in which the sy ey of ethics has at length 
reached the term of its natural life. Instead of conjuring up the 
conception of the ideally perfect man, and deducing from this 
hypothetical creation what the nature and conditions of conscience, 
volition, and emotion should be in the abstract, the first funda- 
mental things to be regarded are the phenomena and laws of human 
action, will, and appetite,in man as he really exists. We must try, 
by experiment and observation, to trace in the individual the 
origin and progress of instinct, desire, and the various faculties 
which modify or control them, as well as in society the first 
principles of ethical ideas, and primitive tendencies to united or 
reciprocal action. No longer disdaining to take account of any- 
thing lower than the normally constituted, conventionally per- 
fect, type of the moral agent, we must stoop to scrutinize the 
movements of moral life in its simplest and most rudimentary 
form, even though the inquiry may carry us back to the rude 
impulses of the savage, or their analogues in the instincts of 
the lower animals. The gulf artificially fixed between 
the physical and the intellectual constitution of man must be 
bridged over to such an extent as to permit of man’s nature bei 
regarded in its actual state as a composite and organic whole, 
its action as the resultant of infinitely varied and complex forces 
within and without. The “subjects” of ethical or psychological 
anatomization should be sought no more exclusively from the class 
of high-bred, scientifically polished philosophers, but from speci- 
mens of humanity in its raw and native state. The philosopher 
of morals, in a word, must have done with squaring the ethical 
circle by seeking to determine, @ priori, the abstract cause of 
right and wrong, the absolute criterion of moral truth and error, 
the perfect analysis and synthesis of the moral sentiment, and must 
take his stand upon the facts which human action indicates as 
gathered from experience and history. What geometry was to 
the neophyte in the mental school of Plato, psychology must 
be to the student of the opening school of morals. Its doors 
refuse to open to any one te comes without being imbued with 
the genius of experiment and induction. 

It might be thought strange to see a writer of ability 
and long standing in science and literature, who has 
so habitually appropriated to himself the whole subject of 
inductive philosophy, historically and critically treated, con- 
tented to approach the great topic of scientific morality with so 
much of the attitude and temper of a schoolman, or, at the best, in 


physician. The style and method of his gloss upon his master’s 
text may, in the present instance, tempt many a reader to the 
reflection that, if Dr. Whewell had but a little of the true spirit 
of induction, he would have a little of everything. We are still, 
it appears, to be kept under the bondage of having a theory to 
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explain beforehand every hypothetical case, without in the least 
degree waiting to exhaust ae actual and ultimate facts, or even to 
be sure that the terms of the explanation are one whit more intel- 
ligible or precise than those of the original puzzle. There is, for 
instance, the old question as to the existence of a “moral faculty ” 
or “moral sense.” Is there such a faculty or sense per se, or nothing 
more than a secondary sentiment derived from other elements of 
the moral being? The great problem at the threshold of morals, 
as stated by Mackintosh and endorsed by his editor, is, whether 
the “conception of moral obligation,” which it is “allowed on 
all sides that we have,” can be resolved into some operation of the 
intellectual faculties, or the perception of general utility; or 
whether, on the contrary, it is incapable of being thus resolved, 
and must properly be ascribed to a secondary faculty? And Dr. 
Whewell seems di to cross the scent of this difficulty W 
starting an analogous illustration from the sphere of physics. “Is 
the perception of form a different faculty from the perception 
of colour ?”— “a question which,” he says, “has been found 
extremely perplexing,” as we dare say it has to those who have 
thought it worth while to discuss it, though it were hard to see 
what real gain to our knowledge of either colour or form would 
accrue from its being settled in favour of one faculty or two. If 
we are to wait for our first step into the unknown mysteries of 
morals until this wordy stream has previously run itself dry, we 
shall stand chopping logic on the brink until the limited sands of 
mortal existence are fairly spent for each of the disputants. Our 
deductive philosophers in ethics are as loth to let us off our ana- 
lytical classification of the human faculties as were their logical 
compeers to emancipate us from the Aristotelian categories, or our 
school manuals of = warn to bow us out of the four elements. 

The ghost of another, and not less portentous, difficulty meets us in 
our early steps—one which we invoke in vain the learned editor's 
agency to lay. This relates to the origin and growth of the moral 
faculty, if moral faculty there really be. There must be a 
beginning somewhere to everything. All the phenomena of morals 
must have a first cause, and our scholastic guides will let neither 
themselves nor us stir a step until it is laid Is the credit of 
it then to go to the intellectual powers, or to those of emotion and 
sentiment ? — 

Thus the human infant comes into the world imbecile and ignorant ; but 

a vast majority acquire some vigour of reason and extent of knowledge. 
Strictly, the human infant is born neither selfish nor social; but the far 
greater part acquire some provident regard to their own welfare, and a 
number, probably not much smaller, feel some sparks of affection towards 
others. On our principles, therefore, as much as on those of Kant, human 
nature is capable of disinterested sentiments. For we too allow and contend 
that our moral faculty is a necessary part of human nature—that it univer- 
sally exists in human beings—that we cannot conceive any moral agents 
without qualities which are either like, or produce the like effects. 
The premisses in this thinnish chain of reasoning will be found 
hardly adequate to carry the weighty conclusion. Supposing that 
even ‘far the greater part ” of “ human infants” acquire some pro- 
vident regard to their own welfare—or, in plainer words, look out 
for themselves—and “a number probably not much smaller feel 
some sparks of aflection towards others,” and that a separate 
faculty, such as it is, may be argued from this very mild indication 
of a moral nature, so far as it goes, what is to become of the super- 
numerary infants who, on the hypothesis, never get so far as any 
regard or providence either for others or themselves? Seeing that 
some may very fairly partake to some extent of both, and so refuse 
to be included in this most precise dichotomy, there will remain 
a residue in their original blank-paper state of moral unconscious- 
ness—a kind of ethical negative which no subsequent art can bring 
out into outline and resemblance; a tacit protest against the 
cogency of the sweeping conclusion that “our moral faculty is a 
necessary part of human nature, that it universally exists in human 
beings.” Pyemising the tabula rasa theory that the mind begins 
as a blank, we are next shown that some do at a later period put 
forth a moral sentiment, whence we are to jump to the deter- 
mination that such a sentiment is both necessary and inherent in 
everybody! This roundabout stretch of logic comes either to an 
assumption of what is disproved by the original premiss, or, if the 
fact of the real inherence of this faculty in the mind be inferred 
from its not being imparted ab extra, to a palpable argument in a 
circle. Sir James's editor would have done both his author and 
his readers some service if he had here and elsewhere been at the 
pains to bring out the real connexion and meaning of the text, 
and to tone down to plainer sense that high-pitched magniloquence 
of rhetoric which induced Sydney Smith to remark of Mackintosh 
that, “ though his ideas were always clothed in beautiful language, 
the clothes were sometimes too big for the body, and common 
thoughts were dressed in bigger and larger apparel than they 
deserved.” 


THE SALONS OF OTHER TIMES.* 


Pt offer to make us acquainted with “the Salons of other 
times” can hardly prove otherwise than tempting. But, before 
accepting an introduction, we like to be well assured that the lady 
or gentleman proposing it is a recognised member of the society ; 
and our first care, on falling in with Madame la Comtesse de 
Bassanville’s book, was to ascertain something definite about the 
authoress. We regret to say that our own knowledge o1 Parisian 
circles, past or present, has proved too limited on this occasion; 


* Les Salons d'Autrefois. Souvenirs Intimes, par Madame la Comtesse 
© Sel. Préface de M. Louis Enault. Nouvelle édition. Paris: 
1663. 


and all we have been able to learn from an authentic source con- 
cerning her has been drawn from a short preface contributed by 
M. Louis Enault. Besides vouching for the charm of the style 
and the freshness of the matter, of which we can form an 
opinion for ourselves, he states that Madame de Bassanville 
belongs to the world of which she speaks, and that itis not by 
hearsay that she is acquainted with the salons into which she 
carries us:— 

Her character and her talent would have them to her; like some 
others, she would have entered by the breach, and the right of conquest 
would have been res; in her; but she had also the right of birth—no 
bad title whilst waiting for the other. The Duchess of Laviano, her sister- 
in-law, Neapolitan Ambassadress at Paris, took her by the hand in early 
youth, and introduced her to the Princess of Vandemont. Her father was 
the intimate friend of Isabey. . . . One of her uncles who had made the 
campaign of Egypt, and shared the bivouac of General Buonaparte with 
Bourrienne, had no need of his credit as ambassador to make his niece one of 
the habituées of the very hospitable house of the ancient secretary of the First 
Consul, of the King’s Minister. As to the salon of Madame de Rumfort, the 
alliances of the Countess with the t Parliamentary families of Provence, 
the Fabin-Jansons, the Portalis, and the Mirabeaus, must have rendered the 
intervention of an introducer needless, She entered on a footing of equality. 
Behold her, then, in this chosen world, sovereignly intelligent, a world apart, 
exceptional in our history. 

This account is specific, and may be deemed etter, if we 
are not required to interpret it as an assurance that the Countess 
was an habituée of each of the salons whose folding doors expanded 
at her touch, and that she actually heard or witnessed in them 
the sayings and doings of which they are respectively the scenes 
in her pages. For example, the want of local colouring and other 
marked indications justify a strong suspicion that she was not on 
intimate terms with the Princess tion or the Countess 
Merlin ; whilst her collection of anecdotes has been materially 
enlarged on much the same principle on which the choice stock of 
wine or china of a pea amateur is made to include many 
articles which never belonged to it in his lifetime. Thus, the 
history of the rat-d-trompe had been already given in detail 
by Dumas Pére. It must be admitted, however, that many 
of her stories are precisely of that sort which, told with effect 
in a drawing-room, are hardly such as could have been 
originally composed or selected with the view of ce ay 
criticism in print; and that there is an air of animation an 
individuality about many of her portraits which proves that they 
were taken from the life. If her narratives and sketches do not 
throughout inspire the same confidence as Les Salons de Paris 
of Madame Ancelot, they are a valuable addition to aclass of light 
literature in which our neighbours across the Channel exult and 
excel. 

The salons included in the two volumes before us are those of the 
Princess de Vandemont, Isabey (the painter), the Countess of Rum- 
fort, Bourrienne, the Princess Bagration, the Countess Merlin, 
Madame de Mirbel, and Madame Campan. The plan in each instance 
has been to give biographical sketches, commonly slight, of the hostess 
and her principal guests, to describe their peculiarities, mental or 
physical, and reproduce the striking incidents associated with their 
memories, along with the most curious anecdotes related by them. 
Thus we are told that the Princess de Vandemont, née de Mont- 
morency, was not formed by nature for her part. She was short, 
both bony and fat, and of a blowsy, rubicund complexion. In fact, 
she had almost every physical disadvantage to struggle against, 
and yet, by dint of bearing and manner, she worthily upheld the 
distinction of her birth. One of the celebrities of her drawing-room 
was an English peer, whose name, Lord Claydfort, we need hardly 
say, will be vainly sought in Burke or Debrett. Neither does it 
materially aid in his identification to be told that, during the 
Queen’s trial, in which he had taken so strong a part against her 
Majesty as to be followed and insulted by the mob, he turned 
round on arriving at his own door, and, in compliance with their 
repeated demand that he should join in their “Long live the 
Queen,” took off his hat and shouted, “ Well, my friends, long 
live Queen Caroline, and may all your wives and daughters 
resemble her!” Still less do we recognise any British peer of our 
time in the touching tribute of gratitude recorded as paid by Lord 
Claydfort to a dog. He had an only son, whom he adored. The 
son had a Newfoundland dog who was devoted to him. The 
son falls into the water, and the Newfoundland dog pulls him out. 
How was this distinguished member of the Humane Society, as 
Sir Edwin Landseer would have christened him, to be duly 
honoured for the act? The appropriate reward was hit upon by 
the “ Milord Anglais; 

A few days after the event, he summons the whole family to a festival. 
The table is covered with the most exquisite delicacies, the choicest meats, the 
rarest fruits, and in the middie is an enormous pie in the shape of a tomb. 

“ My friends,” said Lord Claydfort, his eyes moist with emotion, and 

inting to this masterpiece of the culinary art, “ here reposes the 

lack, to whom I owe my son; I thought that the best mode of showing ny 
gratitude was to distribute him to each of you, that his flesh might be 
mingled = your blood. Do as Ido, and let your stomachs be his last 
resting-place. 

Aad after this speech, and leaving on his cheek the tear of gratitude which 
hau — from his eyes, the noble lord gravely attacked the last but one 

resting-place of poor Black. Does this not recall the answer of the savage 
to the civilized man? “ Barbarian,” said the civilized man, “ you eat 
father when he is grown old.” “ Ingrate,” retorted the savage, “ you leave 
yours to be eaten by the worms.” : 


Another of the Princess’s English friends was M. Cuningham, 
whom, on account of the powerful interest he had in the City, Mr, 
Pitt resolved to place in the Cabinet, and went in person to make 
the proposal. Cuningham was just sitting down to dinner, 
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and invited the Premier to honour him with his ey who, 
of course, accepted with eagerness—avec empressement, ‘The dinner 
consisted of hashed mutton, potatoes, a = and a pot of 
porter. At the conclusion of the een f. Cuningham rose and 
said, “ Monsieur le Ministre, you will tell the King that my fortune 
suffices for the modesty of my wants, and that, when one lives on 
so little, one is never for sale.” This reply, judiciously adds the 
fair reporter, imitated from that of Fabricius, is fine, no doubt— 
though we think we have heard something of the same sort in the 
history of Andrew Marvel—but the affectation of the scene a little 
diminishes the merit. 

The Duc de Berry occasionally honoured the Princess 
with his company. Apropos of his ionate disposition, 
it is related that, in an altercation with a Colonel of the 
Guards at Court, he was hurried into the unbecoming 
act of tearing off the epaulets of his adversary, who in- 
stinctively clasped the hilt of his sword. Fortunately, Louis 
XVIII. saw what , and, with his wonderful presence 
of mind and readiness, called the Colonel up to him and said :— 
“Colonel, my nephew has just taken off your epaulets because he 
knew that I destined for you those of a General.” The Prince in 
the meantime had recovered his temper, and gracefully did his 
best to efface all painful recollection of the affront. 

The Salon of an eminent painter atiords a fertile field for 
anecdote; because his distinguished sitters, as well as his visitors, 
contribute to the stock : — 

Isabey had been commissioned to paint the Congress of Vienna, in which 
were to figure united, at the end of a conference, all the personages who 
formed part of it. “ Monsieur,” said Lord Wellington, with the genuine 
British pride, to the artist, “I consent to figure in your picture only on 
condition that I occupy the first place ; it is mine, and I hold to it.” “ Mon 
cher ami,” said Prince Talleyrand, “ authorized as I am to represent France, 
as regards both you and me, I ought to occupy the first place in your picture, 
or not to appear in it at all.” 

How were these pretensions to be reconciled? It was indispensable that 
they should be ; and the plan hit upon by the artist, after mature reflection, was 
this :—Lord Wellington was entering the hall of conference, and all eyes were 
fixed upon him, so that he could believe himself the king of the scene ; whilst 
Talleyrand, seated in an arm-chair in the centre, had, in reality, the pictorial 

lace of honour. Then Isabey persuaded the noble lord that he was far 

andsomer seen in profile, because he thus resembled Henry IV.; which so 
flattered the Duke of Wellington that he insisted on purchasing the sketch 
of this picture, which is now in England, and ranks in his family as one of 
the most glorious memorials of his career. 

Gretry, the musician, was a constant friend of Isabey, till the 
connexion was rudely dissolved by that most dangerous of all 
pastimes, a practical joke. He was passionately fond of nightin- 

es. He used to vow that they were the best of models, the 

est of music masters, and that he was largely and eternally in- 

debted to them. His love of music did not interfere with his taste 
in cookery ; and although he ate little, he was a gourmand of the 
first water. One day when he was dining with Isabey, his 
entertainer warmly recommended a paté of most appetizing 
exterior. He ate eagerly of it, and declared it to be one of the 
very best he had ever tasted in his life. “It is a paté of nightin- 
ee. said Isabey. Gretry turned pale, laid down his knife and 
ork, took up his hat and cane, tottered out of the house, and 
never entered it again. Itisa pity he had not learned to regard 
such things philosophically, like one of the best of our English 
song-writers, Captain Morris :— 

And a song at my heart alike rushes, 

Though I’ve not fed my lungs 

Upon nightingale’s tongues, 

Nor the brains of goldfinches and thrushes. 
Or, as the editor of the Almanach des Gourmands replied to a 
sentimentalist who objected to eating robin-redbreasts, “S’il 
fallait avoir pitié de tout le monde, on ne mangerait personne.” 

Madame de Rumfort owed her first celebrity to her husband, 
who had played more than one distinguished part in the world; 
and she had a quality which is commonly considered to militate 
against the formation of a select circle. She was good-natured to 
a fault, and one of her friends, finding her surrounded by dull, 
commonplace people, remarked that she tamed brutes by the 
melodies of her heart. ‘ What would you have ?” was the reply; 
“we have our bores like our poor, and must be charitable to both.” 
One of her protégées was an American doctoress named Palm 
who claimed to descend paternally from Cortez and maternally 
from Montezuma. She was exceedingly handsgme, but escaped 
scandal by refusing to attend any gene of the male sex. Her 
fee was large—about two guineas English—yet her practice was 
immense ; nor does this seem strange, when we are 
with the nature of her prescriptions : — 

What do you suppose she prescribed? Juleps, potions, bleeding, purga- 
tives, tonics, leeches? Frye, then! these may have served for Diafvirus, 
Desfonandres, or Purgon. She prescribed Bandy dresses, fétes, balls, 

ds of flowers, journeys of pleasure. 

She would say to one—“ You are languishing ; you must go oftener to 
balls ; I will teach you a new step.” To a second—“ Your complaint is 
in the nerves, your husband must renew your toilette; this robe does not 
become you; write directly to your dressmaker.” To a third —“ You are 
wasting away ; yes, I understand! a set of diamonds must be administered 
by your husband.” To a fourth —“ Your pulse, that I have just felt 
attentively, demands a new equipage.” 

The fair invalids left the consultation delighted, and not one of them 

ted the fee of twelve crowns which was to cost the husband two or 
it is not; for one fine ra out any one 
had become of her. “ 

Madame de Rumfort and her set were very fond of acting; and 
now that private theatricals are the vogue, a useful hint may be 


e acquainted 


caught from her account of the manner in which her attempt to 
make her tenantry participate in her dramatic enjoyments was re- 
ceived by them. The day after an applauded and well-attended re- 
presentation at her chateau, a deputation of the villagers besought 
an audience. The spokesman, on being requested to explain their 
precise object, stammered out that they came for their pourbdoire, 
“ But why a pourboire? what have you done? what extraordin 
service have you performed?” ‘The young farmer replied, wi 
truthful simplicity :—“Eh, what—-why in doing our duty, in 
remaining quite to the end of the comedy, to be agreeable to you.” 

The book is nearly as rich in bons mots as in anecdotes, and we 
cannot do better than conclude with two or three that, at all 
events, are not generally known in this country. When the con- 
troversy between the classicists and the romanticists was at its 
height, a young lady asked Royer-Collard what constituted the 
difference between them:—‘“ C'est que les classiques ont fait 
leurs classes, et que les romantigues ont besoin de les faire.” 
During the delivery of an unpopular course of lectures, he was 
so irritated by expressions of disapproval as suddenly to leave the 
lecture-room, and proceed on his way home. A crowd of students 
followed him, threatening or remonstrating, till he arrived at the 
Pont des Arts, where the payment isasou. Taking out a five- 
franc piece, he gave it to the toll-gatherer, saying :—“ Keep it all, 
I pay for these gentlemen.” 

The Abbé Gregoire was dining at Madame de Rumfort’s with 
an English bishop, who asked him sneeringly whether his religion 
permitted him to baptize with broth (bowillon):—“My Lord,” 
replied the Abbé, with perfect coolness, “on this point, as on 
ras others, there is an immense distinction to be drawn. With 
the broth which is eaten by your reverence, I should not venture 
to administer the holy sacrament of ap. but I should see no 
impropriety in administering it with what you give your sick.” 
Let us hope that this English bishop is as apocryphal as Lord 
Claydfort. 


GERVINUS ON SHAKSPEARE.* 


As’ the historian of German poetry and of the nineteenth 
century, Professor Gervinus enjoys a high reputation 
wherever the German language is spoken or read. His commen- 
taries on Shakspeare are equally celebrated among his own 
countrymen and foreigners acquainted with English dramatic 
literature. A translation of them for the benefit of those who 
cannot read them in the original, is accordingly a timely and 
welcome boon. Miss Bunnett has performed her task with great 
ability. We could sometimes desire that she had broken up into 
shorter periods the long sentences in which German writers 
indulge, but which occasion, to men born under other skies, no 
little affliction, and that she had avoided some phrases which, 
however musical to Teutonic ears, are dissonant and cumbrous to 
English ones. On the whole, however, her version of the Com- 
mentaries, besides the prime merit of fidelity to the author, is 
pleasant reading ; and it we cannot rank Miss Bunnett with such 
translators as Mrs. Austin, she stands high above the ordinary 
race of “doers” of German “into English.” If we compare 
these Commentaries with works of a similar kind by English 
writers, we have some cause to blush for our own short-comings. 
We have many excellent critics on Shakspeare, but none who 
have so thoroughly performed their duties as Professor Gervinus. 
Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Maginn, Hallam, Mrs. 
Jameson, and some anonymous writers in periodical journals have 
analysed and illustrated with much acuteness, sensibility, and 
reverence, particular plays or single characteristics of Shakspeare ; 
but no one of them has produced such a perpetual exposition of 
his art, ethics, and purpose as these Commentaries atiord. We 
have had labourers on his text in abundance, perhaps in excess; 
some, if not all, of whom were inspired by ie loyalty to their 
author, and had clear perceptions of the duties and responsibilities 
of their task. But whether the text or the art of the poet has 
been the object, we have as yet produced no work on the 
Shakspearean drama so complete or profound as these volumes of 
Gervinus. He is more systematic than Coleridge; he has dee 
insight into the poet’s meaning than Hallam or Hazlitt; he Ge 
done thoroughly what hitherto has been done partially; he has 
thrown light on the entire domain as well as on its several and 
ial sections. 

Mr. Charles Knight has justly claimed for Coleridge the praise 
of having been the first to tread in the straight path of Shake 
spearean criticism. Gervinus puts in a similar and an equally 
valid claim for Gocthe, to whose remarks on the character of Hamlet 
he ascribes the idea and the governing law of his own commentaries. 
It was fitting that the greatest of German poets and one of the 
profoundest of English thinkers should inaugurate the series of 
Shakspearean commentators. Poets and philosophers of the highest 
order are the only fitting expositors of the words of one of the 
wisest and most imaginative of the sons of men. The philosopher 
and the poet, indeed, to perform their functions properly, must be 
furnished with much knowledge of the man and his times ; and, 
unfortunately, these two ingredients of criticism are often, if not 
always, severed from each other. The textual and archeological 
commentators have possessed little philosophy and less poetic 
sensibility. The better brood of critics are generally ill supplied 

* Shakspeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidel- 


berg. Translated, under the Author’s Superintendence, by F. E. Bunnett. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 13863. 
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with the humbler yet not less essential qualities of their function. 
Coleridge, when he attempts verbal criticism, is as infelicitous as 
were Warburton and Johnson when they measured Shak 

by the laws or prejudices of taste prevailing in their day. Hence, 
our native commentaries halt on one or the other foot. The text 
is vitiated by annotators unfamiliar with the language of the 
sixteenth century; the meaning is perverted by critics who could 
not enter into the law of Shakspeare’s composition, or divest them- 
selves of the almost profane notion that he was great by accident, 
and grew immortal in his own despite. 

Professor Gervinus insists upon it as a fortunate circumstance 
that the German critics of Shakspeare accepted, for the most part, 
his text as it was given them by English editors, and concentrated 
their attention upon his ethic and esthetic qualities alone. Bricks, 
with or without straw, lay ready in abundance to their hands; 
and they had full leisure for employing them in the work of 
erection :— 

Shakspeare (he —_? rocked the cradle of newly-born German dramatic 

poetry in the eighteenth century, and had nursed its youthful efforts. This 
immense gain from the revived poet Germany dared not acknowledge with 
slight recompense. With us now ensued the reverse of that which had 
happened in England. We wrote no critical notes upon the poet; wanting 
the materials, we wanted also the vocation for them. We translated him ; 
and while the English ss a series of editions, we have a whole number of 
translations ever newly issued and ever newly read. If in England the 
annotations almost concealed the text, we had the text for the most part 
without any notes. This accustomed us to quite another manner of reading 
the poet. When the Englishman passed, perhaps with difficulty, over 
isolated passages, we, on the contrary, destitute of all explanations, read 
rapidly on ; we were careless about parts, and, compared to the English 
reader, we lost many separate beauties and ideas, but we enjoyed the whole 
more fully. 
For the criticism of Lessing, Schlegel, and their followers, this 
mode of reading possessed no disadvantages. A translator may 
have been led into grave error by an unlucky conjecture of Eng- 
lish editors or an originally corrupt reading. But verbal blemishes 
do not affect the entire drama, or even an entire scene. They 
disturb neither the harmony nor the coherence of the parts. The 
whole—its ethical and eesthetical concatenation, its connexion with 
kindred works, its relation to different phases and conditions of the 
poet’s mind—lay before the commentator as unvexed by controversy 
asa Greek drama. He began his observations above the clouds of 
philological debate. 

We cannot attempt to give an abstract of the Commentaries, or 
even of the introduction to them. Of the latter, the translator in 
her preface says that Gervinus— 
has so far followed in the steps of his predecessors, in regarding his author 
not only as a poet and a dramatist, but as a moralist and a master of human 
nature. He has, however, done more than this. Taking up the idea which 
Goethe only suggested in his criticism on Hamlet, he has pursued the course 
which the German poet indicated. He has perceived one ruling idea per- 
vading every play, linking every part, every character, every episode to one 
single aim. He has pointed out the binding-thread in all that before seemed 
disconnected, and has found a justification tor much that before seemed need- 
lessly offensive, and perhaps immoral. And in doing this, in thus weaving 
together material apparently scattered, and in giving us a guiding-thread 
through the intricacies of the plot, he has opened to us a new source of 
interest, and has afforded a yet firmer basis to our former appreciation of the 
works of Shakspeare. 

When a foreign actor poten in England a Shaks 
character, some margin is due to him for national diversity in the 
conception of it. A similar privilege is due to the foreign critic 
also. We doubt whether Goethe, however highly applauded, is 
tully apprehended in this country; still more may it be questioned 
whether any one of German race will ever thoroughly enter into 
the spirit of the Spanish drama. In all works of the highest 
order the spirit may be alike, but the operations of it are diverse ; 
and the distinctions of race affect also, in no mean degree, the 
intellectual as well as the political world. The Romans, as the 
poet himself is fain to confess, barely tolerated Terence’s plays. 
An Atellan farce would have appeared to an Athenian audience an 
entertainment fit only for Troglodytes. Some of Gervinus’s 
remarks on Shakspeare may appear to us strange, if not wholly 
unsound; he discovers, we may think, meanings never meant, 
order the poet never dreamt of, excellences of design which really 
were creatures of accident, and motives for moral action that truly 
are merely devices for stage eflect. Yet, although we may dissent 
from some or many of his opinions, we can hardly fail to approve 
his method of investigation. He never nibbles at parts or angles 
of a play or a character. He uniformly strives to find the germ 
from which the action, the relations, and the progress of a drama 
are evolved. When the central point is discovered, he endeavours 
to discern and display its influence on the development of the 
whole—the mode in which it affects the ordonnance and cor- 
respondence of the parts, the final reconciliation of seeming 
discords to universal harmony, the continuity, coherence, repulsion, 
and attraction of the several links in the dramatic chain. 
English critic adopting Gervinus’s method might very probabl 
work out the problem in his own, and that a different fashion—his 
native prepossessions, his idiosyncrasy would vary the process even 
when it did not affect the result. But of the soundness and the 
value of the system we think there can be no doubt. 

It is, in fact, a mode of dealing with Shakspeare exactly the 
reverse of that which generally pervades English commentaries on 
his works, That his was a wild and irregular genius is an opinion, 
we believe, long since quietly inurned without any hope of resur- 
rection. That Shakspeare was a law unto himself is now pretty 
generally admitted. But, if we y judge by even the best of 
our later commentators, there is still extant a propensity to find 


excuses for Rohan to assert his infinite ess with a 
certain amount of extenuation for haste, _or indif- 


ference to the supreme law of dramatic art. From Trocess 
Gervinus wholly dissents. He asserts, 4 priori, that S 

always acted in obedience to that law. He admits, indeed, that 
with years and practice he attained to profounder views of his art— 
that in some dramas, to the uninitiated a pope failures, he 
was in a transition state from old and received to new and loftier 
forms of the drama; but he considers that from his first essays to 
the bourne permitted him to reach, the ducidus ordo in composition 
was eyer in him a living principle, and a steadily contemplated 
object. Acquainted, probably, with Aristotle’s name alone, he 
was the loyal subject, the serviceable ally, the imperial colleague 
in “x drama, of the profoundest and most systematic of human 
minds. 

Charles Lamb, apparently in sober seriousness, maintained the 
doctrine that it were better to exclude Shaks from the stage 
and to reserve him for the closet. He says,in one of his most 
ingenious essays, that it is good to read Shakspeare to one auditor— 
“more degenerates into an audience.” Gervinus has juster notions 
of the poet and of the calling to which he belonged. He strenu- 
ously asserts the actor's right to be the poet’s best expositor. He 
frequently cal!s our attention to the superiority of the oral to the 
written commentary—to the proper supplement of the mute text 
by the tones, looks, and gestures of the living representative. The 
notion that Shakspeare suffers by acting when there are performers 
competent to the task is as untenable as would be the opinion that 
the Paradise Lost or the Faéry Queen would gain by being recited 
to an audience. That Shakspeare intended his plays to be per- 
formed involves the conclusion that he wrote them for the actors, 
It is competent for Lamb or any one else to protest against the 
barbarous mutilations and modifications to which the players at 
sundry times and in divers manners have subjected the poet; but 
it is irrational to deny that Richard Burbadge was William Shak- 

’s best commentator. 

Gervinus deals with the author, his times, and his works. In 
his account of the life of Shakspeare he is, perhaps, rather liberal 
in space to many unaccredited, and to some refuted anecdotes. 
We should bear in mind, however, that he is writing for his own 
countrymen, who cherish even rumours of Shaks _more ten- 
derly than we do after the boulting and sifting to which Rowe’s 
biography of him has been subjected by successive editors. More- 
over, he imitates the laudable example of Herodotus, and warns his 
readers when he is relating a fact, or when merely a tradition. 
From his account of the stage previous to or omnia ay Ne 
Shakspeare’s time, we cannot expect to learn more than Drake, 
Charles Knight, and Collier have told us. Yet Professor Gervinus 
has im by his mode of repeating an oft-told tale, some 
grace and even some fresh interest to the story. 

We come now to what Gervinus has done better than most 
English writers on Shakspeare—his analysis of the plays — his 
reference of their purpose and contents to the circum- 
stances of the author, seen, indeed, through a glass darkly, 
yet not wholly invisible, and to his constant assertion that, to be 
duly apprehended, his dramas are meant to be seen as well as 
read. In one, among many other merits, Gervinus is conspicuous, 
He deals with Shakspearean characters and actions as with persons 
who really existed and as with deeds which were really done. They 
are to him a living world—facts, in an ethical sense, as meet to 
be put on record as wars, treaties, the proceedings of Cabinet 
Councils, or the details of personal life. He will not treat as 
mere theatrical creations, still less as mere abstractions, the men 
and women of Shakspeare. They are to him, what Words- 
worth says admirably of books, “a substantial world.” Iago, 
Richard IIT., and Edmund of Gloucester are, in his view, crimi- 
nals amenable to moral judgment. The Brutus and Antony of 
history are not more real than the poet’s representation of them. 
Juliet, Imogen, Perdita, or the fiercer shapes of Queen Margaret 
and Lady Macbeth may not have crossed our path in life, may be 
contemplated by us as we regard portraits of the good and great, 
of the ambitious and the evil in picture-galleries ; but in these 
Commentaries they are dealt with as creatures of mortality, as 
beings who have suffered much or greatly sinned. 

Our space forbids us to follow Gervinus through the three epochs 
which he assigns to Shakspeare’s dramatic compositions, from his 
first attempts to the third period in which his powers were ap- 
parently fully developed. The space between the trilogy of 
Henry VL, when Shakspeare was infusing new life into acts and 
scenes already presented to an audience, and Lear, Hamlet, Othello 
and Macbeth is not less wide than the interval between Newton's 
first introduction to Euclid’s elements and his discovery of the 
laws of gravitation and optics. In the poet's lifetime, England had 
made gigantic strides from a divided and feeble kingdom to one 
united in itself, reverenced or feared in Europe, and fraught with 
the promise of a future even — than the present. In the same 
period the English ~ made no less advances from a 
tongue uncertain and little adorned—fluctuating between the 
archaic style of Spenser and the tawdry affectation of Lilly the 
euphuist—to a precision, a firmness, and an elegance capable of 
conveying the thoughts of Hooker, Raleigh, and Bacon, and of 
responding to the demands of the highest stretch of the philo- 
sophic or the poetic faculty. But that progress in arms, in policy, 
or in eloquence was ——— by the development of dramatic 
poetry in the hands of him who left Stratford an imperfectly- 
educated youth, with no very certain world before him where to 
choose, and who returned to his native town, lord not only of 
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land, but of considerable learning also —lord also, then and for all 
time to come, of the hearts and sympathies of all who read him, 
whether in his native or in alien languages. 

For the stages of this progress we must refer to the volumes 
before us. ut we must remark another peculiarity in them 
which, if not actually novel, is yet more strikingly brought forward 
than in any former commentary on Shakspeare. It has been 
remarked by Hallam, Coleridge, and others who have preceded 
Gervinus in Shakspearean criticism, that, however barren or 
doubtful may be the facts of his life, yet in his Plays are clearly 
inscribed the changes in his moods of thought and feeling — that 
there are periods when he betrays a cheerful alacrity of spirit, and 
periods when he equally reveals dissatisfaction with himself or his 
condition. The feelings which prompted him in the composition 
of Much Ado about Nothing are not those which actuated him in 
the eres oo of Timon of Athens or Hamlet; the irony visible 
in Love's Labour Lost is of a lighter and more hopeful kind than 
the irony of Macbeth or of Pericles. The unsettled, bitter, and 
desponding temper which pervades his poems, is reflected to the 
careful reader of them in his plays. e does not parade his 
gtiefs like Rousseau or Byron, nor make the reader, as Mon- 
taigne does, the confidant of his foibles or his faults; yet 
neither does he veil his sadness or his shortcomings 
when he speaks in the characters of his scenes. And 
this careful tracing of the progress of Shakspeare’s mind, this 
detection of what is proper to the man amid the confessions or 
inward revealings of the assumed character, is his proper biography, 
more certain and more instructive than if we had authentic records 
of his daily life, from the date of the first play to that of the last. 
While we claim for Gervinus the praise of having analysed 
with unsurpassed ability the laws which governed Shakspeare 
in the composition of his erotic dramas, his histories, or tragedies, 
we assert for him also the merit of rendering the man more 
intelligible to us—of having not only proved (were proof any 
longer required) that he was as far as- Sophocles, or as 
Aristotle required in the conduct "of. his plots, but also that 
he is visible to ourselves, if we will take the pains to gather up 
and connect the links of his moral life as they lie scattered in 
the succession of his works. This Gervinus has done, if not for 
the first time wholly, yet more completely than any former com- 
mentator. He has portrayed to us the young man by no means 
exempt from care, doubt, or disappointment. He has depicted 
the mature man, conscious of moral victories achieved, conscious 
also of sacrifices to be made, of difficulties at hand or in prospect, 
contemplating realms of art deeper and more spacious than any 
yet attempted by the dramatic poet, of moral and metaphysical 
truths or phenomena that lay untouched or barely skirted by pre- 
ceding minds. Finally, we see how that which to other men would 
have been the goal of the dramatic course becomes to him the 
starting post of a new career—a career he was not suffered to 
complete. Such are some of the views of Shakspeare which these 
Commentaries open to the reader of them, 


MRS. KEMBLE ON SLAVERY.* 


hee 3 clever lady who prefers her maiden name, Kemble, to 

her husband’s name, Butler, must be singularly deficient in 
a sense of the absurd, or she would never have given this journal 
to the world precisely as it now stands. She might have been 

repared for serious blame or for unfair attacks, but she can hardly 

ave realized the ludicrous side of revelations such as those with 
which she has here favoured us. She may think nothing of the 
grave looks of the straitlaced and precise; but when those who 
are neither straitlaced nor precise lift up their eyebrows and laugh, 
even ladies who are accustomed to court criticism must feel, we 
should imagine, that they have made, unwittingly, rather an 
awkward mistake. When friends quarrel, or husbands and wives 
disagree, they may rest assured that their wisest plan is to keep 
their dissensions to themselves. However grievous their wrongs, 
or however serious their feelings may appear to themselves, the 
heartless looker-on is, in almost all cases, terribly inclined to smile. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think that a lively sense of the ludicrous 
affords very material aid towards the performance of the great 
Christian duty of the forgiveness of injuries, There is a tinge of 
the comic in almost every quarrel; and if people in a towering 
state of indignation with one another could but realize the aspect 
under which their wrath presents itself to the di ionate 
observer, many are the angry words and revengeful deeds that 
would be left unspoken and unattempted. We do not impute any 
want of sincerity to Mrs. Kemble in the vehement denunciations 
of slavery which form the staple of the present so-called journal. 
We will take for granted that the book, written five-and-twenty 
pa ago for the special edification of a friend residing in the 

orthern States, is now published with the sole view of 
exposing the iniquities of the Slave States of North America. 
But there is something unquestionably amusing in the notion of a 
lady’s deliberately attacking the system as she found it existing in 
her own husband's plantation—pouring the vials of her wrath into 
the ear of a certain sympathizing “dearest E——;”—and now, 
after the lapse of a quarter of acentury, enjoying the double gratifi- 
cation of selling her manuscript and denouncing the slaveholders, 
while she takes the English public into her confidence, and informs 
them that it was as a slaveholder that she first began to entertain 


* Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-18 By 
Trances Anne Kemble. London: Longman & Co, 


a dislike to her husband. Mrs. Kemble insinuates, moreover, 
something very like an implication that, had she known that Mr, 
Butler was a possessor of slaves, she would never have married 
him. All this may be very true, but the mode and time of 
announcing it strike the unfeeling critic as decidedly original, not 
to say queer, and do not exactly tend to the awakening of those 
tremendously emotional and tragic sentiments of which Mrs, 
Kemble desires us to believe that she is constitutionally the 
victim. 

Here is one of the suggestive ee in which the journalist 
introduces her correspondent and the British nation behind the 
scenes of the matrimonial ménage :— 

Mr. —— (that is, Mrs. Kemble’s husband) was called out this evening to 
listen to a complaint of overwork, from a gang of oo women. I did 
not stay to listen to the details of their petition, for 1 am unable to command 
myself on suck occasions, and Mr. —— seemed positively degraded in my 
eyes, as he stood enforcing upon these women the necessity of their fulfilling 
their appointed tasks. How honourable he would have appeared to me 
begrimed with the sweat and toil of the coarsest manual labour, to what he 
then scemed, setting forth to these wretched, ignorant women, as a duty, 
their unpaid, exacted labour! I turned away in bitter disgust. I hope this 
sojourn among Mr. ’s slaves may not lessen my — for him, but I 
fear it; for the details of slaveholding are so unmanly, letting alone every 
other consideration, that I know not how any one, with the spirit of a man, 
can condescend to them. 


But if the lady is so simple as to imagine that she is doing the 
most natural and correct thing in the world in illustrating her 
notions on slavery from her husband’s private history, the particu- 
lars into which she enters betray an ignorance of English notions 
of refinement quite marvellous, and which will make her readers 
absolutely stare. The coolness with which she prints sundry 
details which few ladies would put upon paper, even in manuscript, 
unless called to do so by the necessities of the case, is quite 
inimitable. One of the chief burdens of her indictment against 
the Southern slaveholders is, that they make the women work too 
near the birth of their infants, both before and after. As to the 
matter of fact, Mrs. Kemble is evidently quite ignorant of the 
hardships of the free labouring poor in England and on the Conti- 
nent in this particular respect. This, however, may pass. What 
surprises us is, not merely the frequency with which she treats 
her correspondent to her indignation on this subject, but the 
amazing minuteness of the topics with which she garnishes her 
sketches. We never met with such minutie in print, except in 
the pages of professedly medical publications, at least in books of 
the present day; and however well meant may be their insertion 
in a lady’s journal, they will cause many a sudden “ pull-up” in 
drawing-rooms where the book may be read aloud for the amuse- 
ment of a family group. In other matters, Mrs. Kemble’s ps 4 
ae speaking in urging her arguments is, to say the least, » 
Ve recommend the exposition of her theory that there is no 
truth in the popular notion aLout the personal offensiveness of the 
negro race, as quite a curiosity in its own line, especially in these 
days of reticence and rigorous, nay prudish, propriety. Certainly 
Mrs. Kemble is not a prude. 

On the general question of slavery, Mrs. Kemble has not much 
to add to what we know etready towards the elucidation of a 
difficult subject. Ter husband’s plantation appears to have been 
signalized by an especial discomfort in all matters pertaining to 
the personal enjoyment of a married woman accustomed to English 
town life; and, slavery apart, his wife does not seem to have found 
her stay in a swampy Georgian level particularly delightful. As 
a slave-master, Mr. Butler seems to deserve neither special praise 
nor special blame; but, in truth, Mrs. Kemble is so habitually 
violent in her phraseology on all subjects, that it is difficult to 
guess how far her adjectives, whether vituperative or rapturous, 
are to be taken literally. She is, also, so brimful of her own 
feelings and virtuous indignation, that it is a puzzling task to dis- 
engage a few simple facts from the vivacious and self-applauding 
sensibilities which she keeps ready to burst forth on the slightest 
provocation. Mrs. Kemble rejoices in the veritable “ child-heart,” 
pur et simple :— 

I suppose, E—— (she says), one secret of my being able to suffer so 
acutely as I do without being made either ill or absolutely miserable, is the 
childish excitability of my temperament, and the sort of ecstacy which any 
beautiful thing gives me. No day, almost no hour, passes without some 
enjoyment of the sort this coral-bordered road gave me. . . . . Ihave 
so doubt that, to follow me through half a day with any species of lively 
participation in my feelings would be a severe, breathless, moral calisthenic 
to most of my friends—what Shakspeare calls ‘ sweating labours.’ As far as 
I have hitherto had opportunities of observing, children and maniacs are the 
only creatures who would be capable of sutliciently rapid transitions of 
thought and feeling to keep pace with me, 


Are we wrong in imagining that a lady who, in mature years, 
can deliberately send these sentences to the printer, must be hope- 
lessly deficient in all sense of the absurd ? 

In addition to the hardship of enforced labour under the circum- 
stances already mentioned, Mrs. Kemble attacks the slave system, 
as practised on her husband’s plantation, on the grounds that the 
slaves were dirty and filthy, living in wretched hovels, and not 
sufficiently fed; that they could not be baptized without their 
owner’s permission; that families were liable to be separated by 
sale; and that some of the women had illegitimate children by the 
overseer. All this is, of course, bad enough; but she uncon- 
sciously mentions sundry facts which go far to qualify her sweeping 

eneral statements, and which show that the condition of her 
frusband’s slaves was not lower than that of the agricultural poor 
in hundreds of English vill Whether they were under-fed or 
not, they certainly multiplied rapidly. As to their over-work, 
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Mrs. Kemble frequently found that the women finished their day’s 
task by 2 or ; o’clock in the afternoon, when they had anything to 

in by it. ‘To teach reading was nominally forbidden; but many 
d learn, and they had a slave preacher amongst them, at whose 
performance of a funeral Mr. Butler himself was present. And as 
to immorality, there were hardly any illegitimate children, save 
the few specified, in the whole district. in many respects, it is 
undeniable that the slaves enjoyed far more actual pleasure than 
falls to the lot of the English peasant. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Kemble and her husband arrived, when the 
negroes presented a petition to have a ball in honour of their 
arrival ; “ which demand was acceded to,” she says, “and furious 
preparations were set on foot.” That familiarity which is usual 
among masters and slaves, but is almost unknown among masters 
and free servants, was the general law of the plantation: — 


To-day being Monday (we learn on one occasion), a large boat full of Mr. 
——’s people from Hampton came up to go to church at Darien, and to pay 
their respects to their master, and see their new “ missis.” The same sceue 
was acted over again that occurred on our first arrival. A crowd clustered 
round the house door, to whom I and my babies were produced, and with 
every individual of whom we had to shake hands some half-a-dozen times. 


On another day the journal has the following entry : — 


Old House Molly, one of the oldest and most respected slaves on the estate, 
was introduced to me by Mr. —— with especial marks of attention and 
regard. She absolutely embraced him, and seemed unable sufficiently to 
express her ecstacy at seeing him again. 

Mrs. Kemble elsewhere makes a smgular admission : — 


It is curious enough that there is hardly any alloy whatever of cringing 
servility, or even humility, in the good manners of the blacks, but a rather 
courtly and affable condescension, which, combined with their affection for, 
and misapplication of, long words, produces an exceedingly comical effect. 


The whole book tends to strengthen the conviction that the 
slavery question is one which cannot, either as a matter of prin- 
ciple or of results, be treated apart from the one great question of 
civil znd religious liberty, as it concerns the individual members 
of every form of human society throughout the world. “ In- 
voluntary servitude for life,” as it is called, is but an extreme form 
of that subjection of the individual to the dominant social power 
which prevails, more or less, in every nation upon earth. The 
less that subjection is, provided only the social existence and pros- 

erity of the corporate body be ensured, the better it is for every 

uman being, according to our notions of human happiness and 
well-being. The practical evils of slavery are but the reproduc- 
tion of the evils of family, social, and national despotism in 
countries where all men are professedly free. The opponents of 
slavery repeatedly destroy all the force of their reasoning by 
attacking it on grounds which apply with equal force to eve 
species of subjection, as enforced by society over the individual. 
Nominal slavery may exist, in which the authority of the master 
over the slave is but identical with that which every nation 
concedes to the parent over the child. And nominal freedom may 
and does exist, where the free subjects are ground down by a 
religious, moral, and physical tyranny as detestable as that which 
prevails in the worst of American plantations. The “ rights” of 
the slave to his freedom must be discussed in connexion with the 
universal “rights” of every man to be treated by the dominant 
society in such a manner as shall trench as little as may be upon 
the privileges of one who is born into the world, at once the 
ned. ws of a vast organized community and a free agent, 
responsible in all his highest acts to no power save that which 
conferred on him his existence. The harmonizing of these rights 
of the individual with the rights of society is one of the most 
momentous problems of the times in which we live. 


FISCHEL’S ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.* 


R. EDWARD FISCHEL, a German writer, has produced a 
work on the English Constitution which has obtained con- 
siderable popularity in his own country, and which an English 
lawyer has thought worthy of a translation. The translator has 
used a proper discretion in correcting the occasional errors into 
which he admits the author to have fallen in treating of “ our 
complicated judicial system.” “Complicated,” with a vengeance, 
to any foreigner it must be. The work of correction might, how- 
ever, have been carried a little further. The Constitution of our 
Universities, and the relation between the Universities and the 
Colleges, for instance, are well known as the pons asinorum of the 
intelligent foreigner inquiring into English institutions; and Dr. 
Fischel, though he has got over the bridge pretty well, has not 
got over it without stumbling. He tells us that lectures are 
delivered in special edifices apart from the Colleges. The Pro- 
fessorial lectures are delivered apart from the Colleges, though it can 
hardly be said that they are delivered in special edifices; but the 
bulk of the lectures are given by the tutors in College. In another 
= of the book, it is incidentally stated that at Oxford “only one 
ollege, and that but sparsely frequented, professes to teach the 
Roman law.” No College in Oxford, so far as we are aware, specially 
proiesses anything of the kind. There is an inaccuracy, again, in 
the statement that “ of late years Parliament has effected the first 
breach in these two bulwarks of the Church, inasmuch as, ad- 


- mittedly by a violation of the rights of corporations, it has ordered 


* The English Constitution. By Dr. Edward Fischel. Translated trom 
the Second German Edition by Richard Jenery Shee. London: Bosworth 
& Harrison, 1863. 


the admission of Dissenters.” All that Parliament has done is to 
relieve the Universities from certain tests which were virtu 
imposed in the first instance by the Government itself, and it is 
not admitted, nor, so far as we know, asserted, that the rights 
of corporations have been violated by these measures of relief in 
any way whatever. It is only in a non-natural sense that Oxford 
can be said to have been “ always governed by statutes of its own 
making,” since the Caroline statutes were merely made for it by 
Laud, wielding the arbi power of the Stuart Crown. On 
this question, however, Dr. Fischel may easily have been misled 
by the lan of the Oxford Commission, whose report he seems 
to have followed. 

We have noticed errors or questionable statements in other 
parts of the book, Dr. Fischel would bring a pretty storm of 
protestations about his ears by asserting that, in regard to “Tran- 
substantiation, the English Church denies the real presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper.” The statement that “ auricular 
oanenen 2ae abolished, but has only — out of use,” had 

tter have been put as an open question; and a very pretty o 
question Herr F find it, if he could 
and Dr. M‘Neile to discuss it across a table. In his account 
of the Civil Service, which he describes as “a refuge for 
the destitute, where the friends and supporters of the ruli 
Ministry may be comfortably cared for,” the author, tho 
he refers to the system of examination, is evidently not so 
well aware as his translator must be, of the restrictions now 
em upon | ape by the introduction of that system. His 

guage on the subject of entails does not seem to us to evince 
the knowledge which an English lawyer might have supplied of 
the difference between an entail and a settlement, or of the fact 
that entails are now little more than moonshine, whilst settlements 
are of the utmost legal and social importance. Mere slips of 
nomenclature, such as “ General Secretary,” instead of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, are very venial in a foreign writer, but his trans- 
lator would have done well to correct them. 

We have also observed some mistakes in the historical part of 
the work. That Cromwell, in consequence of a prohibition issued 
by Charles I. “was forced to remain in England,” so far from being 
a well-known fact, is a thoroughly exploded fiction. It is also 
quite untrue — though any but a special student of English 
history may be pardoned for the mistake —that Cromwell was 
a vehement persecutor of the Roman Catholics. The religious 
policy of the Protector was favourable to toleration in the 
case of the Roman Catholics, as well as of the other sects, 
so far as the coarse prejudices and evil temper of the times 
would permit. But both the author and the translator ought 
to have known that the statute “De heretico comburendo” 
was d in the reign of Henry IV., not of Henry V. It is true 
that in the reign of Henry V. another statute was passed against 
Lollardism, making it a temporal as well as a spiritual offence, and 
giving the King’s Court a jurisdiction over it, concurrent with 
that of a Bishop. The desire of Henry IV. to obtain the support 
of the clergy for his tottering throne produced the first statute. 
The political disturbances created by Sir John Oldcastle and his 
followers gave rise to the second. ; 

Dr. Fischel’s book, however, has some merit, and merit of a 
kind distinct from that of Blackstone and those who have used 
Blackstone as their basis. It treats the subject with greater 
breadth, fairly taking in all the real organs of national life — such 
as the great political parties, the modes in which, and the instru- 
ments by which, Parliamentary Government is carried on, the con- 
stitution of Cabinets, and the mouthpieces of public opinion—as 
well as those strictly legal of the Constitution to which a 
lawyer's treatise is necessarily confined. It also treats the subject 
in a more rational way than a lawyer can venture to do, fairly 
recognising the real distribution of power in the State, whereas a 
lawyer has to discourse upon King, Lords, and Commons as though 
the order of their importance corresponded with the order of their 
rank, Dr. Fischel, indeed, here and there approaches, as a consti- 
tutional writer, to the verge of indiscretion, and makes us fear that 
he is going to play the “enfant terrible” with the mysteries of 
the Constitution; for he begins to talk, though under cover of a 
quotation from Lord Brougham, of the Abbé Sieyes and his 
*cochon a l’engrais 4 la somme de trois millions par an.” 

Dr. Fischel has also the advantage, as a foreigner, of knowing 
where the shoe pinches in foreign Constitutions, and of being able 
in this way to throw some light by contrast on ours, For ex- 
ample, in constitutional countries abroad, the army is a perpetual 
source of danger to the Constitution. With us, the danger is never 
felt, and we have, perhaps, scarcely thought about it enough to be 
conscious of the cause of our immunity: — 


The provisions of the Mutiny Act and the watchfulness of the law courts 
would scarcely of themselves prove effectual in preventing an army which, 
by its very organization, stands outside the law, from subverting that law. 
So long as the nobility and gentry, Parliament and the Church, have the 
upper hand in England, a conflict between State and Church is not possible ; 
so long as the aristocracy has the whip-hand of the army, just as little can a 
conflict arise between the army, the Cabinet, and Parliamentary Government, 
which is made up of the nobility and gentry ; for, apart from the guiding 
spirit of the nation, what should induce the English oilicer-class, chietly con- 
sisting of younger sons of the nobility, to act against the Parliamentary 
Government, where one brother sits as marquis in the Lords, another as a 
member in the Commons, a third as Colonial Secretary, and a fourth is a 
bishop? So long as the officer-class and the Parliament is compounded of 
such elements, England need not think of binding the army by oath to 
maintain the laws and the constitution. 


The following compliment to the English courts of law ala» 
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clearly comes from one who has seen a different mode of pro- 
ceeding : — 


The dignified manner of conducting law p s tends to create a deep 


ion. The judges do not sit in resplendent chambers ; the localities | 


which serve as law courts at Westminster have not an imposing aspect ; but 
the rich official costume of the judges, and the wigs and gowns of the 
barristers are calculated to establish a salutary restraint between the ju 
the pests interested, and the public. This outward dignity is ordinaril 
combined with great calm and gentleness on the part of the judge, and wi 
an utter absence of all prejudice as against the accused in the conduct of the 
proceedings. Of browbeating on the part of the presiding judge, and high- 
sounding invectives launched by the public prosecutor against the accused, 
there is in England no trace. 

The sketch of English parties towards the end of the book is 
tolerably correct, rather piquant. Dr. Fischel clearly perceives 
that parties are in a queer state. “Considering that Disraeli, the 
‘many-minded,’ has become the 
little cause to speak either of Conservative or Liberal.” The 
Peelites will hardly allow that they are Utilitarians, in the Ben- 


thamistic sense, and much inclined to Continental bureaucracy, | 


though they can hardly deny they have become gradually merged 
in the Whig party. Of the Manchester party the German critic 
writes 

From the Radical party has issued, since the Anti-Corn Law League, “ the 
Manchester School,” the embodiment of Bentham’s utilitarian theories. It 
advocates the purely external interests of the State ; its purpose is to main- 
tain within the country a mechanical self-government, based on election, but 


operating with a strongly bureaucratic character ; and, beyond the range of | 
the kingdom, to pursue views purely utilitarian, such as a one-sided, calcu- | 


Jating merchant might deem expedient in the matter of foreign policy. All 
the higher aims of the State, apart from the purely administrative, are dis- 
avowed by this party, which is especially unwilling to recognise the high 
historical position of the State. In the event of the dissolution of the older 
parties, it is in a position to keep the two great parties in check, Mr. Milner 
Gibson has already forced an entrance into the Cabinet. 

There is a divergence here between the author and his trans- 
lator, who sets Dr. Fischel down in a note :— 

The Manchester school seeks the reduction of armaments, economy in the 
administration of government; the repeal of indirect taxation, in order to 
relieve the working classes from the heavy burthens which they have too long 
borne; the extension of the franchise, non-intervention in the affairs and 
disputes of other nations, and, as a 1 e th pon, the maintenance 
of peace. It determines the worth of a government, not by its extravagance, 
the pomp which the sovereign is enabled to maintain, or by its splendid 
military pageants, but by the comfort, protection, and material prosperity 
which its measures afford to the individual members of the community. 

We must protest, by the way, against the assumption that the 
case of the Atighanistan despatches 1s to be taken as an exampleof the 
way in which our Blue-Books on foreign affairs are got up, and as a 
warning to foreigners to regard those documents generally with 

icion. Nothing approaching to the falsification of the 
‘Afighanistan Papers has ever, before or since, sullied the honour of 
English public life, nor has any public man but one, capable of 
such an act, held office in England for many a year. 

There are a good many acute remarks of a general kind on 
English institutions scattered through the book, such as the fol- 
lowing, with reference to Mr, Disraeli’s dictum about the Venetian 
Constitution :— 

Disraeli’s dictum would muster, and the English Constitution would 
be no better than that of Venice, if England only possessed her Parliament 
as sole guardian of national rights, and had no local boards of self-dependent, 
albeit of aristocratic character, no common law, no independent law courts at 
Westminster, and, above all, no jury. But because the Parliament and the 
aristocracy are not absolute, because both are forced to recognise ascertained 
boundary lines, the English Constitution remains far removed from the 
Venetian standard. 

Dr. Fischel proceeds to point out the mistakes which the 
French revolutionists made in their imitation of Parliamentary 
Government, by sweeping away the groundwork of independent 
local and judicial institutions, and looking only to a Parliament 
invested with supreme power. Unluckily, it is not only the 
French, as Dr. Fischel’s coun en haye reason to know, that 
are liable to miscarriages in their imitations of the English 
Constitution. 


GIULIO MALATESTA.* 


R. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE has written Giulio Malatesta 
apparently with the object of showing what sort of evils 
induced the Tuscans to change their government, and keep the 
Roman States in a condition of perpetual simmering discontent. 
The story begins at Bologna. Cesare Malatesta, studying there in 
1828, persuades a beautiful girl, called Maddalena Tacca, to marry 
him by the process of waylaying an archbishop, before whom the 
parties declare themselves man and wife in the presence of two 
witnesses brought for the i? se one of whom is, in secret, a 
lover of the lady. Malatesta, however, who is heir to a title and 
a large fortune, had no intention of really marrying the girl, and 
therefore took the precaution of providing that one of his witnesses 
= reputed lover) should be under age, which, according to the 
talian rules of evidence, made him incompetent as a witness. In 
due time the flaw in the marriage is discovered, and Malatesta 
shakes off his mistress, and dutifully marries another wife, of great 
tank and wealth, provided for him by his family. Maddalena 
Taeca, a child —Giulio, the hero of the story—is put into 
a convent to be kept till she is wanted. Twenty years then elapse, 
and in 1848 Giulio Malatesta comes to Florence with a friend, to 


* Giulio Malatesta. By T. Adol : 
& Hall. 1863, phus Trollope. 2 yols. London: 


ge, | Giulio returns after the carnival to the University of Pisa, in 


leader of the Tories, there is | 


keep the carnival. He is all courage, enthusiasm, black and 
leis to match, and he employs his time in making Bg a 
beautiful young heiress, called Stella, who lives in the house of a 
Frenchified countess. They engage themselves secretly, for his 
| illegitimate birth and want of prospects of course put her as much 
| out of his reach as the moon. ~ 
| which he isa student, and then sets out with various friends in the 
| University volunteer corps, which fought against the Austrians, 
| and held them in check for some hours at Curtatone and 
Montanara—a delay which Mr. Trollope = was of great 
importance in the subsequent campaign. e corps distin- 
_ guishes itself vastly, and various pictures are introduced of its 
| different members —a Professor (the same who, in 1828, had 
_ been the incompetent witness to the sham ner ay various 
students, and a beautiful sister of the Professor’s, who accom- 
_ panies the corps in man’s clothes, and is in love with one and 
ea by both of two brothers, one of whom is killed, so that the 
one that she prefers can marry her comfortably. Giulio gets a 
| captain’s commission in the Piedmontese service. In the mean- 
_ time, Stella’s family want her to marry the legitimate son of the 
| Marchese Malatesta, which she refuses to do, and is put into a 
convent for her pains by a cruel uncle. There she stays for some 
time, and a good deal of convent life is described. At last she is 
brought back to Florence, to have one chance more given her of 
repentance, and just then Giulio returns in a triumphant condi- 
tion, with full proof that the incompetent witness was of full 

, and that he, and not his disagreeable brother, is the true 

archese. Thereupon, of course, he marries the lady; the 
abbess of the convent in which she was confined turns out to 
| be his mother; the Pope releases her from her vows, and they all 
live together happily ever after. 

Considered merely asa novel, Giulio Malatesta is as commonplace 
a book as could be mentioned, and the difficulty of reviewing it is 
to say anything about it except that it is a thoroughly common- 
place novel. It belongs, however, to a variety of novels which 
is not perhaps quite the commonest sub-genus of that class of 
literature. It is one of those novels which stand in the place of 
a private journal—a receptacle for descriptions and special know- 
ledge. It so happens that Mr. Adolphus Trollope has lived a 

at deal in Italy, and takes a special interest in its politics, and 

is novel is a sort of carpet-bag to keep his views in. Every 
turn of the story is contrived obviously for the purpose of getting 
an opportunity to describe an Italian university, or a convent, 
or the battle of Curtatone, or the carnival at Florence, 
or some old-fashioned dowager or cavaliere serviente who 
happens to have struck his fancy. It cannot be said that there 
is anything morally wrong in this. Ifa man likes to knit together 
a set of Italian recollections by a chain of Giulios, Cesares, 
Maddalenas, and Stellas, there is no great harm in it, though the 
absence of any artistic merit in the book is certainly a vexation to 
the reader. 

A book which really did describe Italian life as it passed in the 
smaller Italian States might be a very great book, but it would 
nae a considerable man to write it. Such a book as Giulio 

alatesta is not to be mentioned in the same year with the 
Chartreuse de Parme, and it is vastly inferior even to Tolla. 
There is nothing really characteristic about the figures, except 
a few turns of expression, and particular little tricks. The 
hero is simply the hero vulgaris melodramaticus of commerce 
—the man with the dark eyes, pale but healthy complexion, 
and slight and well-knit frame which gradually out, 
and all the rest of it, as the third volume wears on. The 
heroine is simply an English girl with an Italian name, and a 
ag omy strong will. Mr. Trollope is so anxious that she and 

er lover should be happily married and settled, that he cannot 
think of drawing her as she really must have been. He wants 
to make her as lovely and engaging as he possibly can, and it never 
seems to occur to him that a charming young Italian, bred up in a 
convent, ought to think and feel like an Italian—at least that there 
ought to be a considerable difference between her and an English- 
woman. The Chartreuse de Parme is not a pretty story by any means, 
and it would require special acquaintance with Ttaly to say 
whether it fairly represents the state of things which it claims 
to describe ; but whether it does or not there cannot be a question 
that it does describe something, and something quite different 
from what we are accustomed to, It is, so to speak, good on the 
face of it. There is that sort of difference between the beha- 
viour of the parties at the critical points in the story and the 
sort of behaviour which might be expected in the natives 
of other countries, which would naturally be produced by a long 
reign of superstition and despotism. Mr. Trollope cannot rise to this. 
He has not sufficient faith in himself or in his readers to introduce 
real defects into the characters that he likes. They are perhaps a 
little too romantic and febrile, but that and the indispensable 
local colour form the only distinctions between them and ordinary 
English people. 

Like many other novels, Mr. Trollope’s book suggests several 
questions to the solution of which it contributes little or nothing. 
The most interesting of them is — What will Italians be like in 
future? They are in a fair way, it may be hoped, by some 
means or other, to get the Austrians out of Venice and the 
French out of Rome. They will then have undi possession 
of one of the finest countries in the world, and of one which 
has certainly been the scene of some of the greatest events 
of human history. It may also be confidently predicted that, 
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when they have obtained this advantage, they will by degrees 
form a government suited to them, and that it will give them all 
the benefits which we understand by the words “ good order.” They 
will have schools, and railways, and public companies, they will pay 
poor-rates and do away with brigands, a great extension of trade 
will take place, and it is not improbable that they will gladden the 
hearts of a large proportion of English people by A were 
clipping the Pope’s wings in some way or other. In short, the 
will embrace progress and civilization. The question, what wi 
happen then, is growing almost daily to be of deeper interest. When 
they are grown up men and women, instead of overgrown babies, 
what sort of men and women will they be? Of course the mass of them 
will simply be very common-place people—richer, less superstitious, 
perhaps rather quieter than their predecessors—and the tendency of 
all civilization is to increase the relative importance of the majority. 
The minority, however, will no doubt retain much importance, 
and will, as in former times, determine the position which the 
nation will occupy in the world, and the character of the influence 
which it will exercise over its fortunes. What sort of men will 
the remarkable Italians be, and what kind of things will they do? 
If we consider the past history of Italy, it would seem that they 
will be amongst the very foremost men in the world, and that they 
may produce incalculable effects. Popery has been for some cen- 
turies the bugbear of Protestant Europe, and if Italy were a great 
constitutional kingdom, full of railroads, newspapers, trade, and 
books, no doubt the Pope and the priests would fall to a re- 
markable discount; but what would come in place of them? 
Some excellent people believe that the Italian nation would 
sit at the feet of the Bible Society, and bring an Italian trans- 
lation of the new version of the Psalms. It «ppears about 
as probable that they should all come and take lodgings in London. 
To suppose that, if such a nation throws olf the old associations 
and institutions which have enabled its priests to govern it, it will 
see in the Thirty-nine Articles or in the English Bible a religious 
Rubicon, is simply childish. They may very possibly cease to be 
Papists, but what will they be instead? Those who remember 
how Italian doctrines have more than once affected the whole 
course of European history will understand the vast importance 
of the question. 

Another singular problem, on which nothing but conjecture is 
at present attainable, is to be found in the question, whether the 
causes which in old times made the Italian race one of the govern- 
ing races of the earth have ceased to operate? Will there be any 
more Romans, and Marsians, and Sabines? Have they utterly 
disappeared from the face of the earth, or have they been lying, 
like the Seven Sleepers, in an unnatural torpor produced by the 
arts of the enchanters who are now thrown down? How, 
when, and why the old population of Italy disappeared has 
always been a problem, solved not in the most satisfactory wa 
even by the great historians who have discussed it. Is it 
utterly out of the question that they should reappear as the 
missing Ten Tribes are expected to do, and take their place once 
more in European ailairs? There is not the least fear that in such 
an event they would endanger those who were once barbarians; 
but they would certainly change all old political combinations. 
They would vastly increase the strength of the Southern and Latin 
element in Europe, and—especially if the Spaniards, too, were to 
recover their strength—might check the excessive vanity of the 
French, and teach them that they are not the only, perhaps not 
the most remarkable, branch of the great Latin and Catholic 
stem. 


DE ROSSI’S ANCIENT — FROM CHRISTIAN 


I beg is pleasant to welcome from the Vatican press a thoroughly 
learned and useful work. The long-expected collection of 
Christian Inscriptions, on which the Cavaliere de Rossi has been 
engaged for so many years, has at last made its appearance in a 
first volume—a folio of above 600 pages, admirably printed, but 
stitched in the familiar faint grey paper wrapper which is so much 
afleeted by Italian editors an ~~ ah and so much detested 
by book-collectors. Five more volumes of equal bulk are pro- 


mised; and we hope sincerely that this great undertaking will 
reach a speedy and successful conclusion. Be Rossi has collected 
from all quarters no less than 11,000 Christian inscriptions, all 
belonging to the first six centuries of our era. It is his intention 
to print the whole of these, as far as possible, in facsimile, by 
means of woodcuts and lithography, or by special founts of ty 


His scheme also includes the arrangement of this immense mass of in- 
scriptions in (at least) approximate chronological order, excluding all 
which are not certainly Christian. A very long and learned prefatory 
essay, written in Latin, discusses the whole subject in all its bearings. 
The author claims to have formed, for the first time, a complete 
system of what he calls Christian Epigraphy. His commentary 
and explanations are not merely critical as to the text, but are 
designed to show what incidental light is thrown by these ancient 
inscriptions upon the creed and practice of Christian antiquity, 
and mn upon incidental questions of history and chronology. 
About one-tenth of the whole collection of inscriptions are 
dated, These, with the Prolegomena, form the contents of this 


* Inseriptiones Christiane Urbis Rome_ Septimo Saeculo Antiquiores, | 
Edidit Joannes Bapt. de Rossi Romanus. Volumen Primum. Rome: Ex 
Officina Libraria Pontificia. Ab anno MpccoLvu ad MpcccLxI. London: 
C. J. Stewart. 


first volume. The learned author has arranged as many as 1374 
Roman epitaphs, all bearing dates more or less exact, in a con- 
tinuous chronological series, extending from the year a.D. 71 — 
which is the earliest note of time which has been as yet dis- 
covered —to the end of the fifth century. The labour of this 
systematic arrangement must have been enormous. For some of 
the dates are reckoned by the notation of different eras; others by 
the official years of emperors, magistrates, popes, 
bishops; others, again, by solar and lunar cycles, and by what are 
called indictions. De Rossi concludes that the use of eras in 
ancient Christian epigraphy at Rome was confined to foreigners 
from the East, Africa, and Spai The native Roman 
Christians employed the other methods of determining dates. 
It need scarcely be said that the disquisitions on these subjects are 
of the greatest and most varied interest and importance. The 
author, for example, has examined and rearranged the consular 
fasti, and has shown that the Jews and early Christians used the 
Solar Cycle of their Pagan contemporaries, From this last con- 
clusion he derives some guidance as to many epochs of eccle- 
siastical history, and especially as to the determination of the 
actual year of our Saviour’s crucifixion. In discussing the Lunar 
Cycles, De Rossi had occasion to examine the famous Paschal con- 
troversies. We shall not be surprised to find him, in his capacity 
of a Roman partisan, castigating the rival pretensions of the 
Church of Alexandria. What he calls the “ fabula de Orientali 
aschatis definiendi ritu a Britannis usurpato et de Orientali 
Dasennian ecclesiw origine” is also very summarily disposed of. 

The chapter of the Prolegomena which deals with the undated 
inscriptions is considerably easier reading than the preceding ones. 
The Cay. de Rossi proves that, during the ages of persecution, 
all, or nearly all, the Christian inscriptions were subterranean. 
In the reign of Constantine, Christian monuments first begin to 
make their appearance above ground. Between a.D. 364 and 374 
as many memorials seem to belong to one class as to the other. 
Then the proportions begin to be inverted. From 375 to 400 the 
underground epitaphs became less and less numerous ; from 400 to 
$20 they are rare; from 410 to 450 they are quite exceptional. 
These considerations are obviously very useful for ascertaining the 
age of an undated epitaph. The author 7 its age to eve 
inscription with the audacity of an expert. e should regard it 
as the height of rashness to controvert any of his decisions. No 
living man can compete with him in experience and lon 
familiarity with his subject. He reminds us that long an 
minute examination of the paleographic character of the writing, 
of the symbols used, of the antag style, formulas, orthography, 
nomenclature, and a thousand other details, has given him almost 
a new sense in interpreting these ancient records. It is satis- 
factory to see that De Rossi’s general conclusions are consistent 
with the common-sense view of the matter. For example, he 
distinguishes two general styles of ancient Christian Epigraphy— 
that of the ages of persecution, and that of the time which 
followed the political eniranchisement of the Church :— 

‘The first (he says) is simple and timid. It expresses the Christian faith 
rather by symbols than by words; and when words make their appearance, 
they seem to flow spontaneously from the heart, and to express the tenderest 
emotions in a language which, though rude and untaught, is simple, fresh, and 
sometimes elegant. Hence those affecting exclamations, Vivas in Deo, In 
Domino, In Christo, In pace, Refrigera, Deus tibi refrigeret, Pete pro nobis— 
pro conjuge—pro filiis — pro fratribus—pro sorore, and many others. In these 
epitaplis there is seldom or never any reference to the private history of the 
deceased, or to his merits, or even to the day of his death. The style of the 
second epoch is very different. In its frigid and verbose language one sees 
much more desire to sing the praises of the departed, and to record the 
dates of his birth and death, than the wish to pour forth the spontaneous 
og pious and affectionate sentiments in the true language of the 


It is certainly somewhat startling to find that, even in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, it was common to describe the 
dead as being mire bonitatis atque sanctitatis, mire innocentiea ac 
sapientie, and the like. But it seems that, even in the earlier 
centuries, it was not unusual to describe any departed soul by the 
phrase spiritus sanctus—an expression which De Rossi reprehends 
us theologically inconvenient, without seeing that there is no dif- 
ference, in respect of Christian humility, between using the 
epithet sanctus to a human spirit, and saying that a man had been 
mire sanctitatis, The philological importance of these ancient 
epitaphs, as giving in so many cases the earliest transitional forms 
by which the ancient Latin began to change into the modern 
languages derived from it, seems to be, if not overlooked by De 
Rossi, yet scarcely sufficiently recognised. But it is true that the 
preliminary essay ends with some abruptness, deferring some of 
the disquisitions suggested by the later epita and this (pre- 
sumably) among the rest, for a future volume. Vhile aliee 
of the philological value of these inscriptions, we may quote a 
rare and curious Greek epitaph — antiquissima nondum edita, says 
De Rossi—which has just bon discovered in the Via Latina. 
We print it with the accents which the editor has supplied : — 
‘lovAtiug Riapiorag | | capt xeirar | 
dvacanobsioa | re xvEipate Xpwrov | wai ayyeudy 
Xpiorod | Baordsiav pera | dyiwy dve- 

Our readers will, from these remarks, have seen the nature and 
general treatment of this invaluable work. We shall hope to 
recur in more detail to the consideration of the first instalment 
of ancient Christian epitaphs here given, and so lucidly ex- 
lained. Meanwhile, we may borrow from the Cay. De 

ossi’s preface a short notice of the existing literature of 
Christian epigraphy. So early as the time of Charles the Great. 
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the ancient ae of Rome began to be copied. The most 
ancient Sylloge of this kind is preserved in the Coler Einsiedlensis, 
and is attributed to a follower of Alcuin. From this and similar 
collections not a few of De Rossi’s 11,000 epitaphs are borrowed. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the value of these monu- 
mental records was universally acknowledged ; but it was not till 
the Sota 15/8 that the Roman catacombs were re-opened, after 
tfulness of —_ centuries. Hence it is that the almost 
inevbecetible supply of Christian inscriptions has been procured. 
Bosio, the author of the famous Roma Sotterranea, describes the 
excitement that prevailed in Rome on the 31st of May in that 
year, when the catacomb under the Via Salaria was accidental 
discovered. After Bosio, Gruter’s name is the most notable in this 
branch of antiquities, until we come to Zaccaria, who, with his 
contemporary, Danzetta, attempted to give a polemical bearing to 
the subject. The title of Danzetta’s essay, which remains (per- 
haps bappily) unpublished among the Vatican MSS., is Theologia 
Lapidaria. The names of Marinius and of Angelo Maii bring 
down the scientific study of Christian epigraphy to our own times. 
De Rossi himself was persuaded, more than twenty years ago, by 
the well-known Padre Marchi, whom few recent visitors to the 
Roman catacombs will forget, to turn his attention to this branch 
of antiquities. He acknowledges his great obligations to the 
present Pope for his constant patronage and for his liberal pecuniary 
assistance towards the publication of this costly work. So far as 
we see, De Rossi himself possesses all the requisite qualities of a 
good editor. We believe that he is thoroughly honest and 
accurate. His information is never taken at second-hand without 
verification. His system of producing facsimiles of almost all the 
inscriptions whieh he gives is beyond all praise; for, as it need 
scarcely be said, in a difficult legend there is not a stroke or a 
contraction which may not be of importance. We could have 
wished that in some cases the unerring help of photography could 
have been obtained. This splendid ‘volume, ublished at Rome 
for 20 scudi, is to be obtained in this country from the authorized 
agent, Mr. C. J. Stewart, of King William Street, for 47. 8s. No 
public library should be without it, for it will be undoubtedly 


the standard authority on its subject. De Rossi's collection of | 


ancient Christian epitaphs may be supplemented by the results of 
further discoveries, but it is quite certain that it can never be 
superseded. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that tt is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News- Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 398, JUNE 13, 1863: — 
Results of the French Elections. 


Poland. The Exhibition Buildings. The Dispute with Brazil. 
Sergeant Lilley. Prussia. America. 
The Admiralty Again. 
Novelists’ Common Forms. Eye-Witnesses. Random Criticism, 
Time Past. Royalty on View. 


The Last Anathema, Dr. Candlish and the Balmoral Monument. Lord Cardigan. 
The Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Two Dramatic Schools. 


The Roman Poets of the Republic. La Camorra. 
Whewell on Mackintosh. The Salons of other Times. | Gervinus on Shakspeare. 
Mrs. Kemble on Slavery. Fischel's English Constitution, 
Giulio Malatesta. De Rossi's Ancient Inscriptions from Christian Rome. 


London: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
M2! DAY POPULAR CONCERTS. —ST. JAMES’S | 


HALL. —Last Two Concerts of the Season. On Monday Evening, June 29, Mr. SIMS 
REEVES'S BENEFIT. On Monday, July 6, THE DIREC 'OR'S BENEFIT, on — 
occasion the Programme will be selected trom the works of all ‘iy Great Masters. Tickets 
Chappell & Co. "s, 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28 Piecadill 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—Mr. ‘SIMS REEVES 
EFIT, and last Concert but one of the Season, on Monday Evening, June 29, at* 
St. Pianofurte, Mdme. Arabella Godard, Violoncello, Signor Piatti: Vocalists. 
5. 
aud at Austin's,23 Piccadilly. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. —The DIRECTOR'S 


eer. and last Concert of the Season, on Monday Evening. July ‘ at the St. 

James's Hall. oforte, Mdme. Arabella G Mr. Charles Halle; 
Signor Piatti : Vocalist, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Benedict. Sofa Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, New 


58.; Balcor 1s. 
Bond Street; and at ‘Austia’ 28 


MUSICAL UNION.—Tuesday, June 16, Half-past Three.— 
Quartet (Op. 18) in D, Beethoven ; Quartet in E Flat ( 47), a om &e., Schumann ; 
artet, orga Preserve the Emperor,” Haydn; Tema and Variations, Kreutzer ; Sonata, 
thoven. Exeenutants: Leopold Aner (second time in England), Rics, Webb, and Pistti. 
Pianist: Dunnereuther (first time).—Visitors’ tickets, Half-a-Guinea each,to be had ot Cramer 
aa & Co.; Ullivier & Co.; Austin, at the Hall; Ashdown & Purry, vs Hlensver 
uare. 


J. ELLA, Director. 


S. THALBERG’S FAREWELL. — 8. Thalberg’s Farewell 
Matin¢e, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday next, June : at Half- 

o'clock. Stalls, One Guinea; Family Three Guineas: Unreserved Seats, Haif-a-Guinea 

—to be had at al! the Musicsellers and Libraries, and of Mr. Fish, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 

where the plan of the seats can be seen. 


HARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS.—ST. 

he imme will include Beethoven's 

Sonata in E Flat, op. 81, Schubert's Sonata ata in B Flat, Bach's Fantasia Chromatica, and Selec- 
tions ty. Clemerti. Chopin, Heller, &e. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; agg 7s.; Are.,3s. Tickets 

and at & 50 New Austin's, 28 ‘Piccadilly; Ollivier’s, 


Morert CHOIR. —At the request of the President, Vice- 
President, and Council of the English Church Union. the Music of the Second M 

of this Season wilt b+ repeated on Wednesday. June . under their patronace. in the Rooms 

the Architectural Union, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street. Tickets— Front Seats, 5s.; Middle 

Seats, 2s. 6d.: Back Seats, 1s. To be obtained ot Novello, 69 Dean Street, Soho, and 35 Poul 

Masters, 78 New Bond Street, and 33 Aldersgate Strect ; all Place ; and Mitchell? 

34 Old Bond Street. Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commence at Eight. 

Rev. THOS. HELMORE, M.A., Hon. Precentor. 


UNE 19.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—M. GEORGE 
A 


PFEIFFER ND ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL CONCERT on Friday Evening, 
June 19, under . Vocalists — Madame Lemmens-Sherrinzton, 
Paimer, Mr. Wilbye Coupe % Violoncello—M. ny first appearance in 
England); and Pienoforte. M. George Pfeiffer, who will introduce h ‘w Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, adopted by the Conservatoire of Paris, and other Tag Virginia Gabriel's 

successful Cantata, DREAMLAND, for the first time, with full Orchestra and —— 


Gates. Mr. Alfred Mellon. Pleyel, Wolff, & hee 's new Patent Grand Pianof 
will Commence at Eight. ickets, 10s, 6d.; 5s.; 3s.; and Metzler & Con 
Great Marlborough Street; Mitchell's Library; and at Austin’s, 28 Piceadill 


MES. FANNY KEMBLE’S RE ADINGS of SH: \KSPEARE, 
Termination of the Series. — Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. — On Wednes¢ 
next, June 17, Mrs. Fawny Kemble will he’ Play of IDs MMER 
DKEAM, and on Saturday Morning, June 20, the Tragedy of RO: “4g AND JULIET, — 
the last Keadings of the Series. TTocommence = 4 day at Three o'ei Seats (unreserved), 38. 
nd Street 


N\ R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 


in their CHARMING COTTAGE, every Evening (excent Saturday) at Fight. Saturday 
Mornings at Three. Royal Gallery of illustration, 14 ecent Street. Inreserved Seats, Is., 
| 2s.; Stails, 3s.; Stall Chairs, 5s. In f the Morning 
Kepresentations on Thursdays at Three will be eontinued until further notice. 


R%x2 AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GREAT SHOW, 
‘ednesday, June 17. at One o'clock. Royal Enzincers’ and Roya! Marines’ Bands 
at Three pelock Admission, 7s. 6d.; or by Tickets purchased before the day, 5s. 
The Show will be in the Exhibition Building. Visitors center from Garden. 
Next Election of Fe:lows June 26. 


ORTICULTURAL GREAT SHOW at South Kensington, 


ednesday next, June 17. The Garden will not be open till One o'clock. Entrances 
the ona Kensington Roads. in 


GECOND | GREAT SHOW at South Kensington, on W ednesday 
Tickets, until ‘Tussday, &. each, to be had at the Garden, and of the principal 


ne 
Librarians and Musiesellers, 


PECL AL PRIZES for GROUPS of FLOWERS and FRUITS, 
arranged for the Decoration of the Dinner Table, are offered by Sir C. Wanseenen 
Duns, , at the Horticultural Society's Show, June 17.—Particulars 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
the 23 at Pail Mall East (close to 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


(COLOSSEU) M, Regent’s Park.—_NOW OPEN, Re-embellished, 
Sater New Manes mement. Last season of the Colossal Moving é 'yclorama of Lisbon, the 
ndest wi rk ever execut-d, and the celebrated and unequalled Panoramas of London “and 
Stulactite Caverns ot Adelsberg, Swiss Mountain Torrent, &c. Vuried Special Ente: 
s from ‘'welve to Five and from Seven to Ten daily. Admission to the whole, One 
Shillings Children and Schools Halt-price.—Acting Manager, Mr. A. Nimmo. 


ECCLESIOLOGIC ‘AL SOCIETY, 78 New Bond Street, 


on application to the 


ndo} The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
E COLESTOLUGTC ‘AL, SUC IETY will be held on Friday, J aes ht 9 allery 
of the A 9 Conduit Street, Reze mnt Stree 


The of will be the Buasilican of Churches. 

The Members of the Society and persons interested in the Society's pursuits are invited to 
meet the Presiaent (Mr. Beresford Hope) and the Committee at 2.30 p.m. precisely, on the day 
ot Meeting, at the Tower of London. By kind ———— of the Lord De Ros, Lieutenant of tne 
‘Tower, the White Tower, including the Norman Chapel, and the other Historical Antiquities 
of the place, will be open to ray Le tena of the party The visitors are requested tu mention 
jE, President's name to t in charge,and are to meet in front of the Governor's 

ou 

“Ladies are invited both to the Visit to the Tower and to the Evening Meeting. 


BRUSH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE.—The next Meeting will be held at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1363, under the of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Notices of read to the A a 
statement whether or not the Author will be present at the Meeting, may be panied by 0 
G. Griffith, M.A., Secretary, Jesus Colleze, Oxford: or to Captain Noble; 
Augustus H, Hunt, Esq ; Clapham, Esq., Local Secretaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
WLLL. M.A., F.R.S., General 7r-asurer. 
9 Chester S:reet. ‘Belerave Square. Lonlon, 8.W. 


A CCLIMATIZATION SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, — 
a ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at St. James's Hall, on Wednesday, 
July 1. His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, President of the Society, in the chair. Tichets (206. 
each) and Bills of Fare may be obtained, on on epeiiostion at the Office, by Members and Gentle- 
men bringing cards or letters of recommenda’ a 
BUCKLAND, M.A. Secs. 


Offices, 3 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. JAMES LOWE. j Secs. 
UNTER STREET ACADEMY.—120th Presentation of 


Rewards, on Thursday, the sth inst. The RewarJs will be presented oceasii 
the Music Lfail, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—OXFORD 


COMMEMORATION. 


TRAINS Icave Paddinzton for OXFORD DAILY (Su at 6.0 9.90, 10.15, 


ndays excepted) 
| 12.0, 1.45, 2.0, 3.40, 4 50, 6.39, 7.0, and 8.10 PADDINGTUN at 7.30 9.0, 
| 9,30; 11.56, 12.55, 1.53, 2.35, 4.10, 4.48, 8.47, and 9.5 


Passengers will also be booked from Paddington. to Oxford by the 9.15 a... Express train on 
the 13th, 15th, 16th, and 17th of June. 

FAST SPECIAL TRAINS will leave FotGoctes for OXFORD on SATURDAY, the 13th, 
at 11.45 1.40 and 4.40 p.w., calling at Reading only. 


ae TUESDAY, the 16th,a FAST SPECIAL TRAIN will leave Paddington fur OXFORD 
0 a.m., calling at Slough and Readin, 

“a WEDNESDAY, the 17th, a FAST SPECIAL TRAIN ra leave Paddington for 
OXFORD at 7.20 a.™., calling at Slough, Taplow, Twyford, and Reading. 

On TUESDAY, the !6th, and WEDNESDAY, the 17th, a SPECIAL TRAIN will Icave 
Oxford for PADDINGT\ IN at 10. 30 p.m.,calling at the principal intermediate stations. 

m4 oA TRAINS will run between Didcot Junction and Oxford each day in connexion 

trains from the West of England; and on WEDNESDAY, the !7th,a SPECIAL 

| Tears will leave Oxtord at 9.50 p.m. for BANBURY, calling at all intermediate stations. 


WRITER of Ability and Ex erience ¥ wishes to meet with an 
Appointment as Musical and Dramatic Critic, London Correspondent to a Provincial 
| or Izader Writer on Social and Domestic Wuptes Address, Sres, Tost Oftice, Jermyn 
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The Saturday Review. 


Sik ROGER CHOLMELEY’S SCHOOL, Highgate.—The 
FIETH ANNUAL DINNER of Old Cholmelcians will be held on Friday, June 19, 1863, 
at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C. G. H. Tod-Heatly, Esq., in the Chair. 


Committee. 
Wen, 5, Bernal Richard R. Holmes, Esq. Richard G. Smith, Esq. 
T. Bloxam, Esq. Nev. Alleyne = ge ~ Charles W. Smith, Esq. 
Matthew E. Ciark. Esq. J. E. Keene, Esq. . Harding Smith, Esq. 
Walter Fletcher, Esq. 2 Esq. Alfred C. 
C. Marshall Griffith, Esq. . J. C. Nesfield. Thos. C. 
Darent Harrison, Esq. F.H. Riv Esq. Edmund Yates, E Esq. 


Dinner at Seven o'clock precisely. Tickets, 2is., including wine. 
T. W. KEITH, Hon. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— NOTICE IS HEREBY 


IVEN, That the next Half- Taye Examination for MATRICULATION in this 


University will commence on Monday, 6, 1863. In addition to the Met litan Exami- 
ae Provincial a Examinations will be held at Stonyhurst College ; en's College, 
hester ; College, Liverpool ; and St. College, Ushaw, 
te ty requires to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Reristrar (Burlington 
London, W. dat, least fourteen before the nt of th 
The 4 is accepted by the Council of Military” Education as an 


equivalent for the AL Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to 
the al Military College, It is Examinations of which every 
Medical Student now his uired (by the Regulations of 
Council) to have passed some one and | it is the Royal College of -ur- 
ngland in pence the herwise imposed on Cancidates 
for for ite Fellocuhin. And under the — nt y Act, it is among those Examinations of 
which it is necessa: apeeneny for e very parece tering upon Articles of Clerkrhip to have passed some 
one, whilst those w o pase It n the Fint Division are exempted from one year's Service. 
Junc 5, 1863. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


ASPLEY SCHOOL, Beds, conducted by Dr. Lovett, formerly 

of Winslow.— Pupils are seipienell for the Public Sechoo!s,the Army and Navy Examina- 
tions, the Military Colleges, and tie Universities of Oxford and Cambridze. Native Teachers 
of French and German reside in the Schooi; and those languages form an integral part of the 
daily tuition. The village of Aspley is remarkabie fur salubrity of climate and beauty of 
sounery. It lies about a mile from the Woburm Sands Station.—Ali further particulars can be 
had of the Principal. 


PUPILS are taken by the Rev. J. H. ABRAHALL (late 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford), Combe, 
GECRETARY. —A Graduate in honours, and late Fellow, 


desi E. F. Goddard & Great 


PRAVELLING TUTOR.—A Clergyman, | the Head Master of 


a Grainmar School, who has travelled much abroad, woul glad to meet with Two 
Three — r ing to accompany himself and two of his Pupils Coho are about to enter at i 


bridge) on some portions of France, 
weeks fom the Seana, of July. Terms moderate.—Apply to E. N. N., Grammar School, 


O IN VALIDS.—A married Medical 40, without 
Apply to Meorevs, Post Office, Bridgwater. 


W ILLIAM KEN NEDY Bay LEY, Esq., deceased.— A WILL 
< the above-named gentleman, supposed to » ave been executed in 1861, cannot be 
whocan afford INFORMAT TON vehaatve to such Will is required to 
with Messrs. Janson. & Pearson, tors, 4 inghall Street, or 
Frederick Mayhew. Solicitor, 16 Great Marlborough Street, and any information which may 
lead to its recovery will be REWARDED. 


GATURDAY REVIEW.—Wanted, the First Four Volumes of 


the Saturday Review. Price and coadition af be sent to Mr. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to 
the Royal Famity, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly 


(GHEAP BOOKS. —Good Surplus Co the following 
Works are NOW ON SALE, at BULLS LIBRAR y retuced prices: 

Siniles’s Lives uf the Engineers, Du Chaillu’s Africa, Earl Stanhope's I fe of | of Pi Mrs. Trench's 

Remains, Guizot's Emb to the Sourt 's, Gatton’s Vacation Tourist, and man, 

ther superior books. Catalogues 


t. James 
Bull’ Livery. 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 


MPHeE “READING GIRL” is now at 110 Regent Street. 


SCHOOL FRIGATE, H.M.S. “ CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— 
This Institution (the next Session of which commences on August 1) is designed mainly 

to Train and compicte the Education of Boys intended for Ufficers in the Merchant Navy. Boys 
intended tor the Koyal Navy are also admitted, and receive Special Traininz for that Serviec 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Rear- Admiral an 
Clarence Paget, have each kindly placed a Nomination fora Naval Cudetship at the disposal of 
the a of Management. Terms, 35 Guincas per Annum. 

Full ulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, B. J. Taomsonx, Esq., 
2 Brown’ «Buildings, Liverpool. 


Ww OOLW SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
'S._The Rev. L. EDWARDS, M. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
takes PUPILS Dorney, near Windsor. 


HIGHEST COMPETITIVE and DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
A Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambrid.e, and Professor DE LA VOYE, thoroughly 
this year. Monthiy, (2 Guineas.— 


agers fur the above. Number limited to Ten. Nine 
Add dress, Blessington Hall, Lee, Blackheath. 


MIELITAR ARY EDUCATION at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 
Superintendence of Rev. W, H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Professor, Examiner, 
and in late Military College, Addiscombe. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
TW YO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, ve receive 


TPHE “SLEEP of SORROW and DRE. AM of JOY” is now 
Eohivition of 1862, and which were purchased by the Compan 


KONIGSWINTER ON THE RHINE. 


F{OTEL DE BERLIN, at Kinigswinter, at the foot of the 
Seven Mountains.—Families received on very moderate 
CHR. SCHMIDT. 


MALY ‘ERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOME Erected by Dr. when introduced the Water 
to De. Receives 70 Patients, and has now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


rPHE Ww ATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 

RHYDDING, ILKLEY.—This is one of the most complete and mest comfortable 
Establishments in Englaud for the reception oof — and Visitors. For a full description of 
Ben Riydding, with Map of Routes, see Third “ Ben Thyddne, | the Asclepion of 
Enzland—Its Beauties, Its ese to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. 
ler, ey. 


Shuttleworth, B 

H* DROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Svupsroox Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. Ww. "LANE, _M.A., M. D. Edin. 

TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. I 6 medical 

London at the City Turkish ant Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury. every Tuesday 

and Friday, between | and 4 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them th yand 
quickly. Terms moderate.—M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


HELTENHAM. — he Lin gal for the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service, Ph — A Clerzyman, with Educational 
Testimonials of the first order, Pupils have been invariably s successful, will have 
VACANCIES in s, Post Office, Cheltenham. 


pry ATE TUITION on the MALVERN HILLS. — ~A 
Married Clergyman, experienced in Tuition. without Parochial charge, who tal 

ey a of Pupils to prepare for the Public Schools, Professions, &c., has VACANCIES: 
Terms, 80, 100, and 150 Guineas per annum, according to age. References, Rev. Dr. Vau_han, 
late licad "Master of Harrow, and parents of Pupils.— Address, Rev. E. Forno, West Maivern Park. 


PRIVATE TUITION by the SEA-SIDE.— The Kev. 
EDWARD BRICE,B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, receives into his family 


SIx Lag pane to prepare fo, the Army, er: Public Schools, &c. Terms, £100 a year.— 
Address, 2 Vi Weston-super- Mare. 


CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED)- 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £350,000. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 

HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 

GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 

DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. Sir 8. VILLIERS SURTEES, K.B. 

Debentures at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 

The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY held tm London, bya 
of the Shareholders, at tne General Meeting of the Co: mpany. 30 April 4 
borrow a sum of money wot exceeding the unpai heir Subscribed Capitals ne 
prepared to issue Debentures fr one, three, and five years, at 3 "sh and 6 per cent. respectively, 


and for longer periods, as may be aw arranged. 
4 The Directors are to invest for Constituents, at Colonial rates, Money on 


A RMY EXA MIN ATIONS. — At the late Competitive Ex- 

amination for Direct Commissions, the Ilonourable Joshua Vanneck passed on Superior 

Answering. This gentleman was prepares ed by Mr. Tuomas Anrucer, formerly Second Master of 

the Royal Grammar School, Reading ; subsequently Private Tutor to a Nobleman in France; 

and late Principal of St. Germain, Portarilineton. 

Vacancies tor ‘Iwo Pupils. References to Nubiemen, whose sons are now under Mr. Arthur's 

care.—Address, 35 Boulevard Bineau, Parc de Neuilly, P "Paris. 


4) DUCATION in FRANCE. — INSTITUT ANGLAIS, 
AMIENS.—A Married Graduate of Cambridge (Protestant) prepares Pupils for Profes- 
sional and Mercantile Pursuits. ‘Che Course of Instruction inciudes French, German (resident 
Professor), Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry, and usual English subjects. —References to 
Clergymen and others, Friends of Pupils.— Address, Cantan, 113 Fleet Street, London. 


VACATION.—ARMY EXAMINATIONS.— 
A French Protestant Clergyman, French Master in one of our large Public Schools, 
—- spending the Vacation (from June 24 to August 17) at Boulugne-sur- Mer, . will be 

to take Pupils in French and Classics.—_For Terms, &c. &c., apply to Rev. Dr. E. B., 
Painswick Lawn, Cheltenham. 


A MARRIED CLERGYM. AN, who receives into his house 

three Young Gentlemen attending King’ College, reading Law, or similarly occupied, will 

have TWO VACANCIES i * Autumn. Near Keusington Gardens. Gravel soil. Omunibuses 
every three minutes.—H. P., Post Office, Bayswater, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Double First-Class Man of the 

University of Cambridge intends taking a Reading Party of two or three Cambridge men 

to Geneva, for the months oi Juiy aud August. He wishes also to take one or two Gentlemen 

who purpose entering at an y+ yA in October, or are preparing for any Classical or 

Examination.—Address, B. A., Wheatley's, News Agent, ‘lrumpington Strect, 
Cam ze 


al 
in Ceylon and Staurltne, either with or without their #8 may be 
Se be made at the Office of the Company, 12 Old Broad Street. 
by Order, JOUN ANDERSON, Sceretory. 


A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIESs., 

Offices, Rovat Excnanos, Lonpon: Branch Office, 29 Pact Mane. 

OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 

GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 

Sir JOUN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Esq. Wilmot Holland, 

Robert Barclay, Esq. se Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. | Char les John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. tenry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. lion, Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charlies Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, [eq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Eeq. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Win. Grenfeil, Esq. William Soltau, 6 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Somes. Esq., M.P. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. Wil Vallace, Esq. 

ames Stewart Hod son Bs Young, Esq. 


Medicat Referee—Samuel Solly, Esq 
OTICE.—The usual fif.ecen days allowed for payment of vine S PREMIUMS falling due at 
Midsummer will expire on July 9 
FIRS and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected with this C tion on advant 


the | Department, are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 
pal 


ters 


N OXFORD MAN, Scholar of his College, and of three 
years’ standing, who has ‘hen and is reading for honours, will be happy to Read with 
two or three Boys in the Loug Vacation, or any part of it, to prepare them for a Public School, 
&c., in Latin, Greek, Euclid, &c. No objection vo travel.—Address, stating particulars, to H. KF. 
Watling’ Newspaper Utlice, 409 Strand, Wc. 


‘LAPHAM COMMON.—A Lady receives the Younger Sons 
of Gentlemen, to prepare (with the assistance of Masters) for Public Schools. The year 
is divided into Three Terms.—For Prospectus, address P. J. W., 33 Essex Street, Strand, 


f i 10 INDIAN FAMILIES. — A Lady, possessing a comfortable 

Home, and who has had a nt of Children, wishes to 
receive two or three littie Boys or Girls. Every attention would be paid to their health and 
comfort, and they would receive Instruction fiom her Daughters, without the restraint and 
continement of a School-room. The House is picasantly and healthily situated in Kent, and 
}uss@sse 5 ail the advantages of a Farmhouse. Varents who are returning to India would find 
this a desirable home for po erase Rele “ye kindly permitted to the Vicar, and to the 
Varents of Children who have been under her care for seven years.— Address, E.M., care of 
Mr. Amer, Law Bookseller, Linevin’ 3 ‘Ina Gate, Carey Strect, London, W.C, 


(RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, near 


N.W. 


Pu 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN nn 1.0. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Instituted May 10, 1758. 

For Poor Orphan and other Necessitous Children from every part of the Kingdom. Sinct its 
formation, 105 years since, 2,097 have been admitted—60 are received annually ; 302 are now in 
= Sepoeits but there are vacant Beds for 100 more, which can only be filled by additional 

ontributions. 

As this Charity has suffered in common with other Charities depending w Subscriptions 
and Donations, out of the Distress in is greatly 
the present time, and will be most gratefully received by the 

SOUL, Scerctary. 


Office, 32 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
410 10s. . upwards, or an Annual Subscription of £1 Is. and upwards, constitutess 
overnor of the Charity, and entitle? to Votes ct each Klcetion. 


t such pa: 
he Bonus, on British Policies, has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on 

assU 

Rastvalont » reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
that torm of Bonus. 

The divisions of Profit take placsevery five years, 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one life. 

‘This Corporation atiords to the 

Liberal participation in Profits,—with exemption from the a 


A rate ot Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual wy Guarantee of 
a large invested Capital Stock. 


‘The advantages ot modern practice,—with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cewruny ano a Har. 
The Corporation have always allowed the fonne to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer ca Corps, within the United Kingdom, free 
Royal Exchange, London, ROBERT. STEELE, Secretary. _ 


North BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .. 4. £2, 122,898. 
TIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Gone, the the parti -ipating prineip! 
Vent. o led amor on 
Then new Lite transagted in 1602 as follows = 
Policies. hanes 
1037 
Forms of Proposal and every information will —_._. 
Orrices: 


LONDON +58 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
.. 4 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
° West-Eud Office, 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
773 
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whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee Treasury, Customs, 
General Post Office, War, Home, Jndia, and other 
Government Departments. 


THE EU ROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HENRY WICKHAM WICKHAM, Chairman. 
Field, Ea. Cour ard Court, City City. 


Bath. 
Henry Hamilton Place, St. 's Wood. 
‘Thomas ©. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
John Hedzins, Esq., Cavendish Club. 
James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 
ner, e Her Majest mimi 
it Wickham. Wickham, E M. P. for ord, 4 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq.. Gresham Cinb and Canonbury. 
J. P. Brown- Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 
Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of king and C ial Establishments, 
Public C 1 Corp and for ane places of ot 
EE. be obtained from the Chief 
rospectuses, Forms posal, and every in rma ion may tain 
Offives 3 2 Waterloo Place, Pali i Mall, London; and 39 George Street, Edinburgh. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.—Instituted a.p. 1820. A PROSPECTUS, showing 
the advantages of the Bonus System, may be had 


on 
‘SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 


Director: 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wm. Fred. Pollock, Eats V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 


James Spicer, E eter Martineau, Esq. 
John Charles. Burgoye John Alldin Moore, 
Lord G. H, Cav 


Frederick Cc Esq. Suhn Charles “> 
erick Cowper, ohn Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charlies Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneicy, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 


The ot established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


princi 

The profits are divisible among its no portion of the same being 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ tary " Offices, or for * Commission " to 

During the century of its existence £16,160,000 in claims, and for 
bonuses on the same. 


‘The invested capital, on Dr her 31, 1362, d Five millions sterling. 
a ae reserve at the last “ rest,” in December 100, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 


Under the Spe-kew of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
tion in the bonu 


New assurers in in the current year (1863) will be placed = =p am that ——— after payment of 
their first premium, and will me entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all future ae bs the Office 

Surrewprn or Posies. — The full value is on surrender, without any deduction 

Loans ow Poutcres. — The Directors will make advances on t of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 tolo wat to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; and a Short Account of the may* ‘ad ou application, personally or 
by post, at Uttice. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 

ACCUMULATED FUND, 63,161,252 4s. 

Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance as well as the Valuation 

Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every i 


JOHN GODD ARD. Actuary, 


NOTICE. —SMITH, BECK, & BECK, Manufacturers of 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Btereoscopes, Optical and Scientific Instruments, 
have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street to 3! Cornhi! 
* Our customers will find these New aceon oy in size, convenience, and 
pollen to those we have just left. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK. 


M ARBRES ONYX D’ALGERIE. — One Thousand Objects 
from comprehending every variety of work of Decora 

tive iocks, ases, Gueridons, Inkstands, Tazzi, Card- 
"Porte bow Lamps, Hing-itands, &c. are now being exhibited in the Onyx 
Salon, at Messrs. Howsis, James, Co.'s, 5,7, and 9 Regent Street. 


MANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 


Architects, the Gentry, and "others, that in demand for 
josaic ‘and the view of the execution of 


and 
they have opened an additional SHOW ROOM at their Establishment, 50 Conduit 
Street Leotom, where experienced Draughtsmen will be constantly in attendance to afford all 
required, 
ngs and Estimates, on the sengigeed | of Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
the manufactory, Stoke-upon-’ 
MINTON & CO. take the present o A. SP stating that they have always in stock a 
large and varied assortment of Tiles suitable for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 
purposes. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, tc. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 


Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLZVAL 
URNITURE, Paper Hangings, &c. bstimates or an Priced 
upon Street 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 28. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
HEATLEY & ’S Waghorn) Parcel Express, 


ce Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
ar: ga t Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


adenhall Street, E.C. 


HANDSOME BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. — HEAL 


SON'S Show Rooms contain a | of Brass table both 
for Sones use and for Tropical Climates ; 4 A and 
elegantly Japanned ; Plain Iron Bedstesds for Servants ; eve: oe of Wood Bedstead 
that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut ‘Tree Polished Deal and Japanned, 
a _ with Bedding and ¥ urnitures complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 


LEAL & SUN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different erticles of 
Bodroces Furnitare, sent post. & OM, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


MESSRS. MECHI & BAZIN, Ta Regent Street and 4 


Leadenhall Street, offer to the Public the fol lowing advantages—Superiority of 
and Finish, Excellence of oe and — a Price, with a very extensive and 
choice of Stock udapted fo post-free on application. 


MESSRS. MECHI & BAZIN'S DESPATCH BOXES and 
PORTABLE ee ae fitted with Chubb’s, Bramah, and other secure 
Locks. Cases made to ow! without cost. Portable 
/at One Guinea can be earried in the pocket. Ti2 Regent Street, and 4 Leadenhall 
Tw O "PRIZE MEDALS. — JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S 
Ten Guinea best Morocco or Russia Silver- fitted LADY'S DRESSING and WRITING- 
BAG. Gentlemen sditto. The Ten Guinea Silver-fitted Lady's Dressing-case in Coromandel 
The G Despatch- The Guinea 


or Walnut. The One Guinea Travelling-bag. uinea 

ing-case. At the Manufacturers’, 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn Street. 
PENCIL, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. FaBer’s 

Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold by all Shationere pat Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 
Heintzmann & Rocuussen, 9 Friday Street, London 


VERY FINE OLD PORTS. ~Ofley s, 40s.; Cockburn’s, 40s. 
popental Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.; City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched 


hand Rec. a 


Friars, 


LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Biees & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer os the International Exhibition ; Gore Extra 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale and Burton Ales, and Guinness, Son, & Co.'s 
Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal 
Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


pury OFF TEA.—All Prices reduced Six pence per pound 
rong to fine Black Tea, 2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 3s.— PHIL & COMPANY, Tea 
jaeeee 8 King William Street, City, London, E.C. 

All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices apetegp free to any 
railway station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. 


E LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
* Grocers._NEW SEASON’ 3” SALAD OIL. “Finest Lucca Sublime” has been 
regeived.—Price Catalogue, post free.—6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

N.B. Sote Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKW ELL, Turverers to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


S 4° © & PERRIN 8’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
dby © i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None | Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*«* Sold by Caosse & Buackwett; Barclay & Sons: and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ULNINE.— The Mepicar PROFESSION, the “ Lancer,” 
Dr. Hassall, and others, recommend “ re Quis e Wine” as an excellent ond 
simple stimulunt. Manufactured onl by ROBERT ATERS 2 Martin's Lane, C. 
Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Itatian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co.. Worcester. 


ESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
Stomach Winey ie Stomachs, combined wi with a ric’ 
Manufactured by T. Morsow & Son, 19 and 46 Seutpemten' ew, Russell Square, W.C., 
in Bottles at 3s.,5s., and 10s. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHit- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
pecccribed by the most Medical Mon as the enfest, and most effectual 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, aeaaety COUGHS, RKEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 
“Dr. Grenville has found that Dr. de oon h's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
di too often on the of the Pale Newfoundland 


Oil.” 
EDWIN F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &e. 
“ For several y' st I ha’ ve been in the habit of bing Dr. de Ji 's Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, sd find. to much more han other of same medicine 
which I have also employed with a view to test their relative superiority 


Dr. ve Joxan's Licat-Brown Cop Liven Ons is sold stat in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 93. ; and labelled y AX h WiTHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE oenotne, by respectable wee 

SOLE 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE. Occasional use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS will improve 


ligestive powers, and restore the whole 
say be pe of any Medicine Vendor, in Boxes, Is. xes, 1. 28. ‘amily Packets, 
8s. enc’ 


‘BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of pees Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of gerd is at once the largest, 
ye and most varied ever ~~ tted to the public, and marked a ices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment the er in this 


country. 
Bed: is, fro 128. 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Bathe, from., 88 Od. to £6 Os. cach. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from seceeees 69. Od. to £3 10s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oit 4s. 9d. per gallon. 


ere STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
8.—Bu: f the above eve eve posted, before finally 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an assortment of FEND STOVES, 
ANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- and GENER IHONMONGERY. 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, of or 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, . tof ; bronzed fenders, 
stan 78. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to « ditto, with rich ‘ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s. to £18; chimney- pieces. from 21 4s. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. Sd. the at to 24 4s. 


wis 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
JRORMONSES, by appointment, bo H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
tis, and post It contains upwards of Five Hundred Lilustrations of his 
iMaited tock of Sterling ilver and a r0-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dish Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
ps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, per Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, ding, Bed-room, &c., with 
Prices and Twenty large Plans of the S! “Rooms, at Ox rd Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 
Street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | Newman's 


r I YHE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
EX awardii SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’ 
“ SOMNIE KER,” the 0. Honourable Mention 
Bedding of any in bage 6, N 2905, and page 11, No. 2014 
“ The 8omnier Tucker is perfectly solid, ver vez! thy,and moderate in price;”....+ “acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;” .. . . . ealthy as itis comfortable.” 
archousemen, 


strengthening, 

them turning grey.— n bottles, 3s. 68., by OLDRIDGE, 22 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., “cal. ‘all ‘Chemists ‘and Perfumers, For Children’s and 

Ladies’ Hair it is most ‘and 


BokWIck S B: AKIN G POWDER for BREAD, PASTRY, 
and PUDDINGS. The Queen's Private Baker says “ It is a most useful invention.” 
Sold everywhere, but see that you cet “ Bonwier’s.” 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 
1862.—It is used in the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her ~b~we A one be 
Fines over ver used.—Sold by ail Chandlers, Grocers, oTHERspoon & Co., 


EETH. —Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S INVENTION. — 

SSCURED BY LETTERS PATENT, ber 1852.—A RT to last 

a RE MADE AND ¥EETED FEW HOURS, WITH T PAIN OR 

EXT ACTION. on chemically prepared India ber, the colour of the which 

afford amount of e by't use of an y other’ 

FREE.—9 Grosvenor 


TION: treet, juare. 
No connexion with om one of the same name. 


(TEETH. .—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 
PAINLESS as shown and commended at the International 
from Berners Street, 


Exbiitce, Class 17, No. 3556. 5s. Sets from five guineas. 
Oxford Street, W. Hor thc and of this system vide * Lancet.” 


CORALIUM SILEX, an entirely new substance for 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which will will neither discolour nor ner deseg, semale ing firm in the 
one to a complete te bet, wi | or any le sziachment. It gives 
grea’ jer tee! 
oma No painful ration required. only by Mr. PALF LFRED 
in the same profession.— No. 64. G4 Grosvenor Street Grosvenor 
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CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for Dining- 
Room and Library. Candel Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


O SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
sont Lights and Lustres, a Gas and Gontion, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner 

Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from 42. 
tal G 


igures. 
lass, E lish az ud Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
LONDON Rooms, 45 Oxrorv Srneer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mawnoraczony and Rooms, Broap Starer 


CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKER, 
by special appointment, to Her Majesty and H.R.H. "the Prince of Wales, and Maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, dew Ghat 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[HE NULLITY of METAPHYSICS as aSCIENCE among 
the SCIENCES, set forth in Six brief Dialogues. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, | vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


[He LAUREATE WREATH, and other POEMS. By 


Joun Epmuno Reape. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece in Colours, 5s. 
HE INDOOR GARDENER. By Miss Marve, Author 
of “ Indoor Plants.” 
London: Loneman, Gaeen, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Invites attention to the superior and el of design of his ext 
of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ...... 8 Gns. Strong Silver Lever Watches ........ 5 Gns. 
tlemen's do. ... 10 » 's Gold Compensation Ba- 


or lance 
Lever Silver do. do. 3 
Marine ‘Chronometers, 35 Guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Ch 1, Turret, and Bracket Clocks of every 
description. An elegant assortment “ot London-made Fine Gold Albert Guard 
Chains, &c —DENT, 6) Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 34 and 25 Sao Exchange, and at 
the Clock and Murine Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London 


PERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 

marnitying power and sharpness of definition. Field Dienes made expressly for India— 

ted to withstand the greatest ‘The largest and best selection, in every 

variety of style and mounting, at prices trom 30s. each, at Cactacuan’s, 23a New Bond Street, 
W. (Corner of Conduit Street).—N.B. Sole Agent to Voigtlander, Vienna. 

GLASSES. — W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London—ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street; WALES & CO., 56 Cheapside. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDITION OF THE “ CHORALE-BOOK.” 
May now be had, | vol. fcp. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 
H™s and MELODIES of the “ CHORALE-BOOK ” for 


Family and Congregational Use: being the Hymns of the “ Chorale-Book tor 
Engiand,” as translated by Miss C. Winkworra, with the Melodies, as arranged for 
tee “ Chorale-Book by W. Sraaxeate Bennett, Prof. of Music in the University 
of Cambridge; and by Orro GoLpscumor. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


TREATMENT OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
HE PHYSICAL, MORAL, and INTELLBOTUAL 
CONSTITUTION of "the DEAF and DUMB: with some Practical and 
General Remarks concerning their Education. By James Hawains. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


(GHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the inost secure against Fire 


and ves. 
CHUBBD'S FIRE-PROOF sTR RONG-ROO! M DOORS 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETEC and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
BB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Fras] Vist gratisand post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverh ti 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 
pe Spoons and Forks, best manutacture, 
ANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Sets, Liqueur < ke Bas’ icets, &e. 
DEANE" Hot Water Dishes. Prices Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s., 30s., 


40s. 

DEANE'S_Papier Mach ‘Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s.,new and elegant patterns constantly 
nm 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent ay gg 


DEANE S—Copper and Brass Goods, Ketiles, Stew »nd Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S— Moderator and Kock Vil Lamps, a large anc handsome stock. 


Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-roorns fitred complete. 
AN ‘enders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEANE Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior Ly 


DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kiicheners, Ranges. 
DEAN E'S—Cornices and Cornice-poies, a great variety of patterns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, anc Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers. Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEAN E'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desizned patterns in Glass and Br nze, 3-lizht glass, 6%s. 
DEANE'’S—Harness, Saddies, a Horse-clothing manufactured on their own premises, and of 
Lest materia 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
A.D. 1790. 
NDIA OUTFITS.— THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


E EDALS 


Outfits appointmen Prices of each Article. 
awarded for THRESHER" RASH MIR F CANNEL SHIRTS, AU ‘ZEW AIsT- 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED sUIts, ean be p at this 


H J. & D. NICULL, 114 to 1l2u Kegent stret, w.; 
© 22Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 St. pee 's Square, Manchester. he Knickerbocker, a oor 
Registered Desizn. The novelty consists of a device in trimming in the graceful furm of the fern, 
covers the knee, at once furming a pretty and useful ornament to that part which has hitherto 
been f und to wear so soon in » play dress. The neatness and economy of this arrangement 
will at once be seen. This Suit is supplied at 2is., made from the “ Nicvil Cheviot,” and oie 
bowed maptenete. The Negiige Suit for Young Geutiemen is also supplied from the “ Nicoll 
Viot,” at 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


FFRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 2 vols. post 


8vo. Is. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 


2 vols. 9s, 
COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 

Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay. 5s. 
OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 6s. 

London: Parker, Sox, & West Strand. 
Library Evition, much enlarged and thoroughly revised, lés. 


(THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
its Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. By Geornor Henny Lewes. 
London: Paakenr, sees & Bourn, West Strand. 


(THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Atrxanper Bary, 


.,» Examiner in Logie and Moral Phil of London, 
fessor in the University of ‘Aberdeen. 
By the same Author, 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of 
PHRENO 


Y. 8vo. 9s. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 


"THALATTA ; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. 
By the Author of “ Catarina in Venice.” 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourx, West Strand. 
Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 


(THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 
tical. By Weasrer, M.A., late of King’s Coll Lo iormer! 
Fellow ot of Colles Cambridge ; and manson Med of 
's, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. 


The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. £1, 
Vol. Il. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. £1 4s. 
London : Parker, Sex, & Bovrx, West Strand. 
This day, Third Edition, 5s. 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. By the Rev. CHartes 
in Ord Modern History in the University of Cambridge, and 


* By the same Author, 
THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition, 5s, 
MISCELLANIES. Second Edition, 2 vols. 18s. 
YEAST: a Problem. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovax, West Strand, 


MR. HINCHLIFF'S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL AND BUENOS AYRES. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Coloured Map and 5 Il} ti in Ch lith 
graphy, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
OUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a Visit to Rio de 
Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, La Plata, ond the Parana. By THomas w. 
Hincuuirr, M.A., -G.S., Author of * Summer Months among the Alps.” 
Lendoa: LonGman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK. 
Now ready, Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth, Lis. 


pAsti EBORACENSES: the Lives of the Archbishops of 
York. By the late Rev. W. H Dixon, M.A., Canon Residentiary of York, &c. 
Kuited and enlarged ty the Rev. James Raine M. A. Secretary of the Surtees Sociec 
Vol. 1. comprising the Lives of the Northern Primates to the Death of Edward 1 iit. 
To be compieted in one more Volume. 
London: Loxaman & Co., Paternoster Row. 
THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
On Thursday next will be published, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
HE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY 
By the ut Rev. Joun Wittiam Cucenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part Il. The Book of Deuteronw my. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUILER’S 
MODERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. half-vound, 10s. 6d.; or, royal 4to. (full size of the Maps) 
cloih, ls. 6d. 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. S. Butter, D.D., late Lord Lishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head 
a of Shrewsbury Sci.ool. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three tull-coloured 
Maps, drawn and engrav.d on Steel by E. Weiter, F.R.G.S; accompanied by a 
complete Alphabetical Index. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. ‘I. Burver, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

“There are several improvements in this least, the price of the whole has been reduced. 
edition of Bishop Butler's’ Atius of Modern ‘Lhe execution of the maps does Mr. Weiler 
Geo. raphy.’ New maps have been added, the great honour; he has combined distinctness 
old ones corrected according to the present with fulness most successfully ; the moun- 
state of geographical knowledge; and last not | tains and sivers are remarkably clear.” 

London; Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE REVISED CODE. 


Now ready, 12mo. strongly bound in cloth, Part 1., %d., and Parts IT. and IIT. 1s. each, 
to be followed shor.ly vy Paat IV., ana cc »mpleied without delay in Six Parts, 


IIE GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in Six Standards; each 
embracing Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. 
Especially a to meet the requirements of the Revived Code, By BE. T. Srevens, 
Associate of King’s Coleg’, London; and Caartes Hore, Head Master, Louxh- 
b rough Collegiace Schovl, Brixton, late Master of St. homas’s Collegiate School, 
Colombo, Ceyion. 
London: Loxnoman, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDILiON OF MR. PAGET'S LECTURES ON PATHOLOGY. 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. with 117 Woodeuts, cloth, 2is. 


ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. Delivered at 


the Royal College of Surgeons of England By J. Pacer, F.R.S, Surgeon- 
Extraordmary to H.M. the Queen, Surgeon-in- Ordinary to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and Surgeon to S:, Barr holomew’'s aud Corist’s Hospitals. Revised anu edited 
by W. Towner, MB. Lond., Senior Demoustrator of Anawmy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


London: Loneman, Garren, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
This day is publisied, post Svo. 7s. 


TA, SORCIERE; the Witch of the Middle Ages. From 
the French of J. Michelet. By L. J. Taorren. 
London: Simran, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Now seady, the Thirty-sixth Thousund, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 


for the Economic and Judicious P: eparation of every Meal of the i for Nursery 
and Sick Room. By the late Atexis Soves. With Illustrations on 


lso, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOM IC REGENERATOR; or, System of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
London: Simrxi~, Mansnats, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Now ready, Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE of a LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. 
London: Virter Brorners, 1 Amen Corner. 
‘This day, Svo. 2s, 
bee PENTATEUCH and the ELOHISTIC PS. ALMS. ~ 


Reply to Bishop Colenso. Five Lectures delivered in the Uni i brid, 
Baowxs, B.V., Noriisian Protcssor of Divinity, Canon of 
London; Paaxea, Sox, & Boonn, West Strand, 


This day, crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE 5 BROAD WAY and the NARROW WAY: Two 


ached before the Universit; of Guatatten, in King's College Chapel. 
DD. B shop of Gloucester and Bristol By 


London : Pankrn, Sow, & West Strand. 
Seventh Euition, with Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MNS ERALS and METALS: their Natural History and Uses 
in the Arts. With Incidental Accounts of Mines and Mining. 
London: Parken, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 13, 1863. 


Now ready, 6s. the 
NE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. I. 
ConTEnts : 
I. ENGLISH PAINTING IN 1862. 
Il. H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S RAPHAEL COLLECTION. 
Ill. EARLY HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, I. 
Iv. THE LOAN MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, I. 
V. DESCRIPTION OF THE TENISON PSALTER. 
VI. ITALIAN SCULPTURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
VII. PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE. 
VIII. POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND ART. 
IX. CATALOGUE OF C. VISSCHER’S WORKS, I. 

X. THE PRESERVATION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, I. 
XI. DISCOVERIES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS. 
XII. THE FINE ARTS DURING THE INTERREGNUM (1619-1600). 

XUL ANCIENT ORNAMENTAL BOOK-BINDING. 

XIV. CORRESPONDENCE. 

XV. NEW PURCHASES AT TIIE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

XVI. RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
XVII. THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XVIII. SUMMARY OF ART NEWS, 

XIX. RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 

Cuapman & 193 Piccadilly. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
E ART-JOURNAL for JUNE (2s. 6d.) contains a well- 


digested critical description of the Pictures and Sculp now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, by a most Fine Art reviewer ; also descriptive accounts of the Exhibitions 
a the Be ccenn = of Painters” and “ Society of Painters in Water-Colours ;" the “ Industrial 
inople ;"" and the “ Sculptures in the Royal Horticultural Gardens ;" 
Cc. M. Bellew ; “The Bicknell Collection ;" “ The Art-Union of London 
Prize List;" “The Hard Woods used in Turnery and Wood-Engraving,” by P. L. Sim- 
monds; * On Cor ive Materials in the Exhibition,” by T. D. Ansted, F.R.S.,&c. The 
Fifteenth portion of the Catalozue contains: Silverwork, Porcelain, Sword Cutlery, Metal- 
work, Wall Decorations, Glass, Stoves, Pianofortes, Ornamental Iron-work, Cabinet Furniture, 
Chairs, &c. &c. The Line Engravings are, “ The First Day of Oy: sters,"’ by George Greatbach, 
after G. Smith; “Stranded Vessel off Y: th,” by R. B: i, after J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. ; “Smyrna,” by J. B. Allen, after Thomas Allom. 
London : James S. Vinrvr, 26 Ivy Lane, 


ART COLLECTIONS. —STREET ARCHITEC- 
TURE. — BUILDER oF Tt DAY contains: —Fine View, Street Architecture, 


(with and of Kensi rdens— From 
g—Builders’ Institution—Stained Glass— An- 
News—Provincial News, &c. 4d.; by post, Office, 1 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all 


ig CHRISTIANS THROUGHOUT the WORLD. — An 
DRESS from Be CHRISTIANS of all denominations in the CONFEDERATE 
STATES of AMERIC 
_______- Published every Thursday at !3 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
By your own CHERRIES.—This popular Story is now 


maipetzeted by John Gilbert, and will appear in the July Number of TITE BRITISH 


London : 8. W. Parrripee, 9 Paternoster Row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 


HE DIVINE AUTHORITY of the PENTATEUCH VIN- 

DICATED. By Danxret Moons, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell ; 

and Tuesday Morn ing Lecturer at St. Margaret's, Lothbury ; Author of “ Thoughts on 
Preaching,” &c. 

London : & Datov, 186 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, bound in cloth, 30s. 
BeITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. 37, for 
the Years 1848-49. Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office. 
Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Signed by nearly One Hundred Ministers of the Gospel,in THE | 


SCHOOL ATLASES. By A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E., &c., 


Author of the “ Piocienl Atlas,” the “ Royal Atlas,” &c. 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 


the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with One presen 

‘ew and Enlarged Edition. With a cu:mplete Index. enty-six 

aps, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Oniginet 
Designs, the Elcmentary Facts of Geology, H drology, Meteorology, and Natural 
‘A New and Enla Jition. Nineteen aps, including Coloured Geolugicul Maps 
Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 
Mage and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 

Authors; accompanied by a Pronouncing ‘Index of Places, by T. Waavey,M.A.Oxon. A 
New Revised Edition. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hip, Esq., F.RA.S., we. 
Notes and Descriptive $0 to on, embolzing all recent Discoveries 
Astronomy. Eighteen Maps. f-boun 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL “ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound , 58. 

“ They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge as bey the larger works 

oft the same author in advance of those that p d them.” 8 
“ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen. aaa Journal oS Education. 

Wits Bt & Sons, Edinb London. 


in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


I 
| FE of the REV. JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical yi: A » the University of Edinburgh. By 
the Rev. A. H. Cuanrenis, M.A., Minister of New Abbe: 
Wittiam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THE BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By Joun Burton. 
A book pleasant to look at ond. pleasant to read—pleasant from its rich store of anec- 


dote, its geniality,and its humour, even to persons who care aie for the subjects of which it 
treats, but beyond measure delightful to those who are in any cegree m above= 
mentioned fraternity.""—Saturday Review, April 18, 1863. 

Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Tainbargh and London. 


VW ORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Edition, 3 vols. sold 


, each 6s. viz.: 
ADAM BEDE, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER, 
Witttam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
‘This day is published, cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


GERMONS. By the Rev. Joun Carrp, D.D., Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 
This Edition includes the Sermon on *iteizion in Common Life,” preached in Crathie 
Church, October 1555, before ler Majesty the Quesn and the late Prince Consort. 


Wutiam Bracxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
In 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
LIMATE; An Inquiry into the Causes of its Differences, and 


into its Influe nee on Vegetable Life. Comprising the substance of Four Lectures delivered 


| before the Natural History Society, at useum, Torquay, in February is63. By C. 
| pageants M.D., F.R.S., Deemecee of Botany and of Rural in the Uni ity of 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parken. 
London G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, elegantly bound, 4s. 6d. 
LATIN and ENGLISH. By J. H. Asranatt, 
M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Oxford London: J. H. Parker. London: Loneman. 
w ready, cloth, 5s. 6d.; post free, 6s. 
by HO MILIST. Vol. I. Third Series. Containing above 


Sixty Original Gessene, beside other matter of the greatest value to Clergy: 
iso published monthly, 9d.; post free, 10d. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL HIGIINESS THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES, 
di 4to. vol. ately bound in cloth, 15s. 


pe LORD'S "PRAYER. Illustrated in a Series of Etchings 
by Lonenz Frénicn. 

“M. Frilich’s * Lord's Prayer’ (with an etched late and fat late and 
ten etched designs illustrative of the text) is dedicated t Alexandra, 
duty bound, the artist being a loy al Dane, and is about to be Savihed | in thisecountry. It isa 
work worthy to be laid at the fect of so fair and gracious a lady Nothing is more ingenious 
in these designs than the way in which the earthly and the "heaven| y are combined and con- 


t "Times. 
nee: Tondon : Triianen & Co., 69 Paternoster Row. 


_W. Kext & Co., Paternoster Row. 
This day, in a splendidly illustrated wrapper, dedicated to M. Fecliter, complete, 2s, 

H E DUK E’S M OTT O. 
The popular Drama at the Lyceum Theatre is founded upon this Tale. 

London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet street. 
Now publishing, 
W HIBLEY’S SHILLING COURT DIRECTORY and 
LONDON FASHIONABLE GUIDE for 1303. 


Published by 2 Westbourne Paddington, and 
Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, Is. 


THE TRUE INTERPRETATION of the AMERICAN 


CIVIL WAR, and of England's Cotton Difficulty, or Slavery from a different Point of | 


B hnins showing the relative Responsibilities of America and Great Britain. By Onesimvs 
Tondon : Tritaxrr & Co., 69 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, cloth, elecant, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


POEMS. 5B By Sorputa May Ecxtry. 


London: Loxomax, Gaerx, Loxoman, Ronents, & Green. 


Just published, 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth, 18s. 


A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written by Iimself. 
Embellished by numerous Woodeuts and Vignettes, ge and Evgraved by the 
Author for a work on British Fishes, and never before published. Also. 
BEWICK’'S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 2 vols. demy &vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
London : Sold by Loneman & Co.; and all Booksellers. 
BARON LIEBIG'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| TEBIG’S NATURAL LAWS of HUSBANDRY. 
t me. recommend every doubter about sewage that wonderful book of Liebig's 

just pubsished.* The Natural Laws of Husbandry,’ "—J. J. 

“Tts publication entitles him to the lasting gratitude of av ‘lized world.” — Read 

“ This important volume contains the most recent and matured opinions of that distinguished 
chemist to whom agriculture is mainly indebted for ‘whatever claim: i may be able to put 
forward to be regarded as a science.” —Spectator. 

"The useful light which he has once more thrown on the ph of jon and of 
cultivation.” — Atheneum. 

Watrow & Manenty, Upper Gower Street. and Ivy Lane. 
‘ust out, 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6. 


J 
R. HARLEY on JAUNDICE, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment; and on DISEASES of the LIVER ana PANCREAS, 
Watton & Manrrry. 
Second Edition, this day, 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 


THE HISTORIC CHARACTER of the PENTATEUCH 


VINDICATED. By a Layman of the Church of England. A Reply to Part I. of Bishop 


Colenso’s Work. 

“This remarkable voles} is by far the ablest on the eulsent which has come under our notice. 
It leaves little to be desired. Perfectly dispassionate in tone, it effectually disposes of the 
greater portion of Dr. Colenso’s objections.” —Edinburgh Review, April 1863. 

London: 163 Pieeadilly, W. 
Just published. 


RITISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by Jony FP. 


Sowrany. Described by C. Prenromt Re-issue, to which is now a Sup- 


ready, 2s.; post free, 23. zd. 


Me SES the MAN “Of GOD: an Essay in Blank Verse. 


F. Arcar, 11 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


BLAS ACK’S GUIDE BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS— 
Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent and useful Information for 
Travelling in this country. 
London: Smrrm & Sow, 133 Strand ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 
Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, 2s. 6d.; free by post, 32 stamps. 


DISEASES of the SKIN ; ; a Guide to their Treatment and 
Prevention, Illustrated by Cases. By Tuomas Honrt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western 
Dis ig for Diseases of the Skin, 21a "Charlotte Strect, Fitzro Square. 
Hunt has transferred these diseases from the in-urable class to the curable.” —Lancet. 
London: T. Ricnarns, 37 Great Queen Street. 
A Marvel of Cheapness. Only 8s. 6d. 


TTHE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
INTERNATION AL EXHISCT ION of 1862, = 2300 Tllustrations, exeented in the 
best style of Wood E d Plates. 2 thick vols. imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt 


8. r4 T. GILBERT having bought the entire seaesindor of this important work will, fora 

time, supply them to the public at the w price above. 

London : 4 Copthall Buildings, back of en Bank of England, E. C. 
N.B.—The Trade supplied. 
In Svo. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

(THE PENTATEUCH proved to be TRUE; or, Moses 

Vindicated. By J. Roonam Cara, LL.D., of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

London; Sporriswoopr & Co., New Street Square. E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 
A IMPROVEMENT of TIME, and other Literary Remains. 
By Joun Fosren, Author of “ Essays on Decision of Character. ” Edited by J. E. Rrtaxp, 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster Row. 


just PUBLISHED.—The NEW PORTRAITS of the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS. 1s. 6d.each. Sandringham. 


just PUBLISHED.—Fitteen Large VIEWS of SAND- 


RINGHAM. £3 3s. 


jp UST PUBLISHED.—SET of Fifteen STEREOGRAPHS of 
SANDRINGHAM. 
PUBLISHED.—ROYAL WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Set of Twenty-five, £5 5s. 


Piement containing it new Figures. The lately discovered Flowering Plants, Joux W. 
ACLS... the Ferns, Horsetails, and Club Mosses,by Joux Ba 
8vo. with 1790 coloured "Figures, £3 3s. 

Joux Van Voorsr, 1 Paternoster Row. 


SOUTHERN HISTORY of the WAR. By E. A. Pottarp. 
Iteprinted from the Richmond Edition, with Engravings of Davis, Lee, Jackson, and 
Deauregard. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The latest Ameican War Maps. Catalogues gratis. 
Bacon & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 


Ust PUBLISHED.—The RETURN from the ALTAR. 


Is. 6d. The Prince, Princess, and Bridesmaids. 


o UST PUBLISHED.—The LONDON STEREOSCOPIC and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY have published the New ROYAL PORTRAITS ang 
| VIEWS of SANDRINGHAM, Jewels, Return, &e. 
Remittances to Gro. Swan Norracs, 54 Cheapside, and 110 Regent Strect. 
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June 13, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 Great Street, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 
being 8 a Summer's Ride beyond the Grear Wart of Curxa. By GEORGE FLEMING. 
lyol. royal 8vo. with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

“A more interesting book of travels has not been publish: ot for come time past then tte 
of Mr. Fleming. A new world has in as been opened up by the adventurous spirit of the 
Parr oy Of the far north and the people that swarm beyond the gre Wall nothing of a 

character was hithertoknown. The descriptions given by Mr. chew of the Great 
Wail. of Moukden,the Mantchu capita!, and of the =e and occupations of the people, make 
an exceeding]; 'y interesting and highly instructive book.” —Odserver. 


APVENTURES anc RESEARCHES among the ANDA- 
MAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. MOUAT, F-R.G.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


LUE AMONG CONVICTS. Ly the Rev. Cuartes B. Grason, 


M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 2is. 


YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL CES. 
By Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols. Just ready. 


pots of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE fa ART. 


By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. &vo. 5s. 


HEROEs, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 


TIME of LOUIS XVI. # vols. 2is. 
HE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Com- 


pleting “ The History of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre.” From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By M.W. FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 


M- AN; or, the Old and New Philosophy. | Ranges Bem and 


Facts for the Curious, with especial Refere: to recent Subject of the 
Origin of Man. By the Kev: B. W. SAVILE IE, M.A. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. (ext week. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Lost and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norroy. Third 


Edition, 3 vols. 


“* Lost and Saved" isa work of such rare excellence that it ons create a stir among novel- 
readers, even if it had not Mrs. Norton's name on the title-page. It surpasses ‘ Stuart of Dun- 
leath* in stength, delicacy, and finish.” —A theneeum. 


* Lost and Saved’ will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story. 
It is a vigorous novel. ‘he author has trusted to her knowledge of society to describe three or 
four leading types which, if they are not potash portenite, are at least very intimate studies; 
and in the wrongs and sorrows ot her heroine she has conceived a case whic’ h enlists our gentler 
8) Inpathies and gives scope to her powers of painting the tenderer emotions.’ 28. 

* Lost and Saved’ is a novel of rare excellence, fresh in its thought, artistic in its grow ing, 
and subtle i in its characier- -painting, and with a brave soul speaking through it. It is 
Norton's best prose work, and, distinctively original as every work of true genius must be, its 
place is beside the best contemporary fiction.” —Axraminer. 


CucrcH and CHAPEL. By the Author of “No Church,” 


“Owen; a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. Broruertox, Author 
EART and CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 


Maitland.” 1 vol. 
“ Adelightful work. The interest of the narrative is progres a the openi: af 
page. It cannot fail to add to the reputation of the author.” i aac tecnd 


IVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFF RESON. = Third 


Edition, revised, 3 vols. 


ICISSITUDES ofa GENTLEWOMAN, 3 vols. trust ready. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 


DENISE. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle 


Mori.” 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE LEGENDS of the LINTEL and the 


LEY. By Watrer Coorrr Denpy. 


Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; or, the Frank- 


lyns. By the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


KATIE ; or, the Simple Heart. By D. 


Ricumonp, Author of “ Annie on Illustrated by M. I. 
Booth. 


Fep. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


GLIMPSES into PETLAND. By the Rev. 


J. G. Woop, M.A. With a Frontispiece. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC LIFE in PALESTINE. By 


M. E. Rogers. 


Second Edition, fep. Svo. 6s. 


THE HOME LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES 
in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of “ Magdalen 
Stafford,” “ Romance, and its Hero,” &e. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD FOLKS from HOME;; or, a Holi- 


day in Ireland. By Mrs. Atrrep Gatty, Author of “The Poor 
Incumbent,” &c. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of WASHINGTON 


IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*,* This is Copyright, and Booksellers are hereby cautioned against any 
infringement of Copyright. 


THE LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By the 


Count De MonraLempert, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AT ODDS: the New Novel by the Author of 


“ The Initials,” and ** Quits.” 2 vols. 
“ This novel has already become popular. It is entirely an original story.” —Ovserver. 


AN ERRAND to the SOUTH in the SUM- 


MER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Maret. Fep. 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. A 


Popular Edition, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. 


By Colonel Sir James E. ALEXanper, C.B.,&c. Post 8vo, with an Illustration 
and Map, 10s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW 


ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carsy, C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General. Tost 
8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S PERSONAL NAR- 


RATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA. Including Expedi- 
tions to various Parts hitherto Unexplored. 8vo. with many Illustrations and 
Mays. 
“Such a work as this can never fail to interest. Valuable information iscombined with much 


THE BRIGANTINE. A Story of Naval 


Adventure. By James Pascog. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“Ad grossing story. The incidents are exciting without being exaggerated. It is 
full of of the Burmese, their rich and varied country. jwe can recommend 
this tale with to alli ted in our Indian Empire." —Obsery 

“ The author i — —. aes at home on the ocean, and in his battle and orm scenes has shown 
considerable power.” —Litcrary Times. 


DR. WHALLEY’S DIARY and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. By the Rev. Hit D. Wickuam. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cosway, &c. 30s. 
“ A book rich in pate of of sent and wide interest as well as of mere cuted My | have 
but slightly indicated the variety and fulness of good matter in these suggestive = | 
“ These = is valuable to the social, dramatic, political, and seligious 
history of 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 


RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA. By Witttam Joun 
Wits. Edited by his Father, Jonn Witts. Svo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought wu the scene, and his letters tell the story 
of alife which many an English youth yet unborn will take for his model." — Atheneum, 


NEARLY READY. 


DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in CASHMERE 


and THIBET. By Captain Knicut. Demy 6vo. illustrated with many Litho- 


graphs and Woodcuts. 
OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (On the 24th. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By Curuserr 


Barve, Author of “ Glencreggan; or, an Island Home.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
On the 15th inst. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


SPORTING BOOKS. 
Post and PADDOCK. By the “Drum.” Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 58, 
SILK and SCARLET. By the “Drum.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
SCOTT and SEBRIGHT. By the “Drvrp.” Crown &vo. 


loth, 58. 

STONEHENGE on the HORSE. Royal 8vo. half-bound, 18s. 

BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By Fep. 8vo. 
half-bound (730 pp.), 10s. 6d. 

MAYHEW on DOGS. Post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S STABLE MANUAL. By Havcoex. 
Post 8vo. half- bound, 10s. 6d. 

THE SHOT GUN and SPORTING RIFLE. By Srove- 


uence. Post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of a SPORTING DOG.  Fep. 8vo. 
Rovtieper, Waane, & Rovriepor, Farringdon Street. 


ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 
Now complete, Third Edition, 2 vols. vo. cloth, 12s. 


(THE INGOLDSBY LETTERS on the REVISION of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
London: Rovriever, Warne, & Rourtevor, Farringdon Street. 
WANDERINGS of a BEAUTY. By Mrs. Epwin James. 
One Shilling. 


London: Rovriepes, & Farringdoti Strect. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. és. 
BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL 
SCENERY, 


AND OTHER TROPICAL POEMS. 
WITH NOTES HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
By the Author of “The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 
“ He has all the feeling of a truc His work contains many beauties.” — Morning Post. 
“A volume of word-pictures. Ibserver. 
“ He has a fine poetical teste, His descriptions make the reader's mouth water for the luxu- 


ries and charms of both sea and land in ess oat 
They offer an enticing picture." — Parthenoi 


LONDON; ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


TERENCE DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. —NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 


PHILIP LISLE. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
SKATING ON THIN ICE. 
IL PELLEGRINO. 
MRS. FREIRE OWEN’S NEW NOVEL. — NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 
SNOWED UP. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


Second Edition, | vol. post 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, 15s. 


NEW ZEALAND, THE BRITAIN 
OF THE SOUTH. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON THE 
NATIVE WAR, AND OUR FUTURE NATIVE POLICY. 
By CHARLES HURSTHOUSE. 


“For practical information, for an account of the country, its conveniences and ways of 
living, advice as to who should go there,and how and when to settle, and what to do when 
there, this is the book of books. On all these points Mr. Hursthouse's ‘information has that 
fulness of detail and Fang nd of form which it is the prerogative of practical experience to 

part. There is no class of aland emigrant og) will not find in his volume the 

counsel it needs in order to settle wisel ly and well.”—Daily News. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


New Novels to be obtained at all the Circulating Libraries and 
Book Clubs, 

ALTOGETHER WRONG. By the Author of “The World’s 
Furniture.” Now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 

MARTIN POLE. By Jown Saunpers, Author of “Abel 
Drake's Wife." Ready next week at all the Libraries. 

TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author of “Recommended to 
Mercy.” 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS, By Avevusrus Sana. 
3 vols., Revised, and Four New Chapters. (Ready this day. 


New Books just Published, which may be obtained at all Booksellers’ 
and Railway Stalls. 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the Author of “ Aurora 
Floyd.” 1 vol., with an engraved view of the “ Lime-Tree Walk,” by Du Maurier, 6s. 
FISH HATCHING; and the Artificial Culture of Fish. By 


Faanx Buexsanv. i vol., with 5 Illustrations, 5s. (Now ready. 


BARREN HONOUR, By the Authot of “Guy Livingstone.” 


A new and cheaper Edition, | vol. 6s. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. By the Rev. 


Farveaiex B.A. 1 vol, (This day. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. — By the Author of “Barren I enone," 
“Sword and Gown.” The 5s. Edition: (Vow 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERs, B CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


In 21 vols. to, illustrated by upwards of 5000 EF; vings on Steel, £25 4s. 
by Wood and Steel, £25 4s.; 


THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Commerce, 
History, Geography, Biography, and General Literature. 


A lete INDEX, hed ly, fe 
comp! publis Ray to the Content, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 2Is. 
WAR PICTURES FROM THE 
SOUTH. 


By B. ESTVAN, Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. 


With Portraits of 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON. 
GENERAL JOHNSTON. ” R. LEE. 
BEAUREGARD. ” HENNINGSEN. 
” McCLELLAN, BURNSIDE, 
AND PLANS OF BATTLES. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, ' WABRE, ! & : ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


Ready on Tuesday the 16th instant, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with large hae of the 
recent E Routes, and numerous Illustrations, in Chromolithog: hography, 
Scenery in the Far Interior, Incidents by the Way, Fortraita, &e. 


TRACKS OF M‘KINLAY AND PARTY 
ACROSS AUSTRALIA. 


By JOHN DAVIS, One of the Expedition. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
EDITED FROM MR. DAVIS'S MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL, 


With an Introductory View of the recent Australian Explorations of McDouall 
Stuart, Burke and Wills, Landsborough, and others, 


By WM. WESTGARTH, 
Author of “ Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines,” &e. &c. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


THOMPSON ON GARDENING. 


1 vol. super-royal Svo. cloth, 31s, 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


A Guide to the Formation and Management of the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, and the Cultivation and Management of 
Conservatory, Green-house, and Hot-house Plants, 


WITH A COPIOUS CALENDAR OF GARDENING OPERATIONS. 


By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Superintendent of the Boyal Horticultural Society's Garden, Chiswick. 


qT 1 with 12 col d Plates and nearly 300 Wood Engravings. 
4 Ames thorough and practical work on gardening, useful alike to the gentleman amateur 
po practical gard 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 


On June 24 will be published, 2 vols. royal 8vo. £3. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH 
FERNS: 


Being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and Varietics 
of Ferns found in the United Kingdom, 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
THE FIGURES NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 
The Work contains 122 Plates and 500 pages of Letter-press. 


The Text is rendered as complete as possible. It consists of characters and descriptions 
of “he Genera and Species, with od renee an account of 


multitudinous varieties which the a 
sketch of the best mode of Cultiv = Aang “The account “of the varieties cuneate some very inter- 
esting novelties, which have been kindly 1 for by their @ 
classified Synopsis of the Species,a sketch of Fern Classification, and a Glossary of technical 
terms are included in the plan of the Work. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted. peae dicate and inimitable 
ramification is most attractively and accurately represented.” —. 

“ The process by which it is caged ee is Goat delightful one wemuet has al a labour of love to 
Mr. Henry Bradbury in bring To speak of the accuracy of the plates is of 
course a misnomer. They are of hen pe of photographs; and the only possible drawback to 
the work is, that its extreme beauty will banish to the drawing-room table, as a mere exam) 
of pretty drawing, what, as a scientific manual, has not been equalled.” Saturday Review. 

“ We must take aie opportunity to recommend to our botanical readers, and indeed to the 
public which with the fidelity and beauty of Nature | her- 
self, the Ferns rk Greet Britain and Ireland. Mr. Bradbury has successfully introduced into 
this work the peculiar mode of Nature-Printing first practised in the pra Printing-office at 
Vi ienna, which is by far the most accurate and pleasing method of obtaining the portraits of 

he ion is in the highest degree interesting, — 
manual of the Ferns peculiar to these islands.’ "Edinburgh Review. 

“ We have here pictures of all our rege kinds of Ferns, with their principal variations of 
form, presented to us with precisely the =. appeerance hed would be exhibited if the living 
species were pressed flat upon sheets of wh rest tyro may identify in = few 
minutes any species by simpl, imply placing the living Lea side’ y side with its 
duces it in the minu test detail '—Quarterly Review. 


complete 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ba * Victoria. Magazine from the very fact of its be welcomed to many 3 
of merit be welcomed to many more.” 


“Wegivea ential welcome to the first number © of the ‘ Victoria,’ which it certainly deserves 
on, the ground of its own deserts.” Revie 
“ There is not an article in it too dry for «s lady, or too frivolous to interest a man.” 


« most self-ind t of readers would have borne twenty gegee of Mr. Son Senior's acute 
the Pasha’s service, without or Wear 


“ The second number of the Victoria Magazine’ heaps up the 


“No magazine contribution of the month is so vivid as the opening of Mr. Tom Taylor's 
paper on actors." —/Uustrated London News 


EMILY FAITHFULL, PRINTER “AND PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER 
MAJESTY, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER JUARE, AND 
#3 FARRINGDON STREET, bce 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPH’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


GIULIO MALATESTA: 


A Novel. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ La Beata,” “ Marietta,” &c. [Wow ready. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
FALSE POSITIONS. 


By Mrs. BERNAL OSBORNE, 
(This day. 


NEW WORK IN PROSE, BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE RING OF AMASIS. 
From the Papers of a German Physician. 
Edited by OWEN MEREDITH. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


DEEP WATERS. 
A Novel. 


By Miss ANNA DRURY, 
Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Fortune,” &e 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 4vo. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL; 


Or, THE DUNCE OF THE FAMILY. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, 


(Now ready. 
BERTHA’S REPENTANCE. 
A Tale. 


By J. FRAZER CORKRAN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH TESTAMENT WITH 
NOTES. 


Now ready, Vol. 1, Part I. containing the first three Gospels, with Map, 12s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Containing the authorized Version of the Sacred Text ; Marginal Corrections 
of Readings and References ; Marginal References ; and a 
Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; ann 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE, 


DISMISSAL OF THE IONIAN JUDGES, 
A LETTER 


TO THE 


RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, MP. 


By FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, late Member ‘a the Supreme Council of 
Justice in the Ionian Islan 


MACMILLAN & CU., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, a New Novel, by the Rev, J. PYCROFT, Author of 
“Twenty Years in the Church.” 


DRAGON’S TEETH. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards, 21s, 


L. BOOTH, 307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated with 6 Chromolithographic Drawings, 
” 4 cloth boards, 15s, 


FOUR MONTHS IN A DAHABEEH; 
Or, Narrative of a Winter’s Cruise on the Nile, 
By M. L. M. CAREY. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Being a Second Series of Reminiscences of the Camp, the 
Court, and the Clubs. 
By Captain R. H. GRONOW, 
Formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


RECOLLECTIONS & ANECDOTES. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. 12s, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, AND 
SICK ROOM GUIDE. 


By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL, 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 


By Mrs. H. B. STOWE, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 0F LUTFULLAH 
A MOHAMEDAN GENTLEMAN, 


(CHIEFLY RESIDENT IN INDIA), 
And his Transactions with his Fellow Creatures, &c. 
Edited by EDWARD B. EASTWICK, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


In a few days, post &vo. with Maps. 


MILITARY VIEW 


OF THE 


‘RECENT CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA 


AND 


MARYLAND. 


By Captain C. C. CHESNEY, R.E. 
Professor of Military History, Sandhurst College. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVELS. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


By 1. f. 


(This day. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


CHESTERFORD, AND SOME OF 
ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Author of “A Bad Beginning.” 
(Just ready. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


ADRIAN L’ESTRANGE; 


Or, Moulded out of Faults, 
(Just ready. 


1 vol. post &vo, 


ARROWS IN THE DARK. 


By the Author of “Said and Done.” 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


SKIRMISHING. 


By the Author of “ Cousin Stella,” “ Who Breaks, Pays,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA, 
NOTICE. 


Subscripton, will be forwarded, postage fie, 


L. BOOTH, 307 REGENT STREET, W. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


= PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 
OF EVERY = = 


No. 1—FOR THE CHURCH. 


new Venetian Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which 
means a crescendo can be produced without the use of the Expression 
= = Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. 
aa Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas. 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award ;— 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 2—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators ; with the addition of the | In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen S 


This Instrument, finished in a style superior to any other kind, the 
whole of the interior mechanism being French polished, is consequently 
more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It has a 
Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee 
Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas. 


“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, combined 


with excellence of sae Boer and fine quality of tone.” 


action. French Mahogany Case. Compass 6j octaves,C to A. This 
Instrument bas only just been brought to perfection at a Foreign Factory, 
expressly built with the view of making a really superior Instrument at 
the lowest price possible. It has the very best” Check Action, the Full 
Compass, is made in hard and durable wood, and is in all respects a 
nice piece of Furniture as well as a perfectly satisfactory Pianoforte. 
=: Messrs. Chappell strongly recommend it as superior in all respects 
a to Second-hand or other Cheap Instruments; the advantage to pupils 
Sa in practising on a good Pianoforte, with a perfect touch, will be found 
inestimable ; and the price is so low as to be only attainable by the 
best machinery in a part of France where skilled labour is plentiful 
and cheap. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of 
small size, but with the Full Compass, Check Action, and perfect touch ; 
admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent 
for keeping in tune; and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action 
yet made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany ; ; 26 Guineas in Rose- 
wood or Walnut ; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 
3 ft. 4in. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR ANTOINE COURTOIS’ CORNETS-A-PISTONS, 


MUSIC BY 


CLARINETS AND THE 
Military Bands supplied with every necessary. Drawings of Instruments, §c., sent on application, 


CHAPPELL & NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S NEW TWENTY GUINEA PIANOFORTE, with check | CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 4 ft. 


3 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. ; height, 3 ft. 10 in. Sy ee 6% oct. C to A. Neat 
case, with square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. ; 
height, 4 ft. Compass, 6% oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net 
cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly secured, and are con- 
structed of solid mahogany. They are of such excellent manufacture 
throughout, that they are confidently recommended as being admirably 
adapted for India and for the Eastern Empire generally. The price 
includes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood ; (2) a suitable tuning ham- 
mer or key ; (3) a tuning fork ; (4) some additional strings ; (5) a Book 
= Tuning and Preserving the "Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to the 
ks. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.— 


To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 

COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 
satisfactory instrument at a moderate Price. The action is of the same 
simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
the tuners. ‘In clegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in all 
respects to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In 
best Walnut (similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


An immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. Descriptive Lists sent on Application. 


TROMBONES, EUPHONTUMS, &c. &c.; ALSO FOR ALBERT'S 
SICCAMA FLUTE. 


Opera in Four Acts. 


CH. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


GOUNOD. 


Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words. Liszt. . . . Grand Fantasia é 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo. . . - 7 6 | Leyvpach .... Fantaisie dlégante . #® 
Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words 2s. to 4s, each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. Krucer. . . . . . Cheurde Soldats . 
CraMER. . . Bouquet de Mélodies, in hocks, ont 
The Waltz, with French words. + + «+ + 2 6| . . . The Waltz,SoloorDuct. . . . 4 0 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. 2 Cn. Gounop . .. . TheWaltz . . — 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English Ap. Lz . Fantelsie Velo . . 8 @ 
: Map. Oury .. . . Grand Fantasia 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMEN A. GorntA .. . Romance des fleurs . . 30 
RENAUD DE Visac . Cheeur de Soldats,asa Duct . . 4 0 
> The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in two books, Franz Nava, each 5 0 . La Valse, as a Duet . 40 
= Ditto as Duets, in three books, RiNaup pE VILBAc, each 6 0 ai 2 6 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, Cramer, each . * - 40 No. 1. The Waltz. 4 
=a ee The Faust Waltz, arranged by Cuar.rs Coore, illustrated — 2. The Bijou Song. 
« 40 3. Kermesse. 
Septett . 5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
The Faust Quadrille, by CHartes Coorr, illustrated — 6, Soldier’s Chorus. 
Orchestra . . . . . |. § 4. Batsrr Cuarrerton. The Waltz, arranged forthe Harp. . 8 6 
The Faust G b Cunt Cu. Gouxop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, 
Bamzy The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo . . « « 1 6 
The Sold The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo « « 16 
” ” Soldier's Chorus + « 8 O| The Favourite Airs forCornet,Solo. . « « 16 
OspornE. .... Fantasia. 4 Grand Selection for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey. 15 4 
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